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CHAPTER  I 
ECHOES  OF  THE  WHITE  LEADER 

"Runner,  yeVe  ben  makin'  hot  frients  wi'  the 
Cherokee  since  the  Revolution's  over.  An'  the 
Cherokee's  got  hid  under  their  hair  the  verra  Infor- 
mation we're  needin'.  Ye  run  along  to  Great 
Telllko  an'  see  If  ye  can  pry  the  news  out  o'  their 
heads  wl'out  takin'  their  scalps  off." 

Thus  Silent  Scot — born  MacPhall  and  baptized 
Andrew — had  enjoined  his  bosom  friend  the  Dela- 
ware Indian,  Tuleko,  better  known  on  the  Ten- 
nessee border  as  Runner  on  the  Wind.  Tuleko  had 
grinned,  grunted,  and  run  to  do  Andy's  bidding. 

"  'TIs  this  way  wI'  me,"  Silent  Scot  confided  to 
his  cousin,  Lachlan  Douglas,  as  the  swift  figure 
of  the  Runner  vanished:  "I'm  a  man  o'  peace  to  all 
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men  save  traitors  an'  renegades.  What  yeVe  told 
me  about  General  Wilkinson  sellin'  us,  an'  all  Ken- 
tucky too,  to  the  Spanish,  an'  him  bein'  at  the  same 
time  the  Commander  o\  the  American  Army,  has 
set  my  blood  to  boilin'  till  I'm  near  barbecued." 

*'Aye,"  Lachlan  nodded.  *'But  when  Governor 
John  Sevier  an'  even  Isaac  Shelby — an'  him  Gov- 
ernor o'  Kentucky — canna  get  Washington  even  to 
listen  to  it — an'  no  proof  to  show — well,  laddie, 
ye're  helpless  to  pull  yon  traitor  down  an'  so  am  I. 
It  fair  makes  me  rage,  I  can  tell  ye,  Andy,  to  think 
o'  Wilkinson  bein'  the  grand  Commissioner  waitin' 
right  now  in  St.  Louis  to  receive  the  Louisiana  Ter- 
ritory for  the  United  States;  so  that  William  Clark 
an'  Meriwether  Lewis  can  lead  their  brave  an'  hon- 
est men  across  it  to  the  Far  West.  But — not  yersel' 
nor  me  can  do  ought  agin  Wilkinson." 

**Oh,  aye!  I  know  that  well!  He's  one  bloody 
traitor  I  can't  touch.  But  there's  others!  An'  I'm 
in  the  mood  for  huntin'  a  renegade — thanks  to 
Wilkinson !  Now,  yon  red-headed  murderin'  vil- 
lain, named  Girty,  is  the  youngest  o'  three  bad 
brothers  that  went  off  to  the  Injuns  an'  turned  red 
on  their  skins  an'  yellow  in  their  hearts.  In  the 
Revolution  they  was  in  every  bad  raid  an'  massacre 
in  Kentucky.  They  was  worse  nor  any  Shawano 
when  it  come  to  torturin'  white  men,  let  alone  women 
an'  babies.  'Tis  said  the  two  older  Girtys  has  disa{> 
peared — dead  likely.  But  the  youngest,  the  bonnie 
red-headed  babe  o'  the  fam'ly,  is  loose.  I'm  for 
huntin'  down  William  Girty  an'  takin'  off  his  red 
scalp-lock.  If  I  can't  have  one  renegade  an'  traitor, 
I'll  take  another!" 
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"D'ye  think,  now,  that  the  Cherokee  will  tell 
Runner  where  GIrty  is  ?  They'll  likely  want  to  keep 
out  of  It." 

"Oh,  aye!  They'll  want!  But  I'm  trustin'  Tu- 
leko.  He'll  get  into  their  confidence  afore  they  see 
what  he's  doln'.  He's  got  verra  insinuatin'  an'  in- 
creepln'  habits,  has  the  Runner!" 

"Now  If  Tuleko  would  only  find  out  that  Girty 

Is  somewhere  on  our  trail  to  Louisville "  Lach- 

lan  began. 

"Aye,  aye!"  Silent  Scot  interrupted  eagerly. 
"Ye've  catched  the  idea,  Lachlan !  Ye're  my  verra 
own  cousin  when  It  comes  to  catchin'  ideas.  Here 
we  are,  two  smart  Scotch  laddies,  wl'  three  smart 
Injun  friends  like  Runner  an'  Blue  Arrow  an' 
Barkin'  Water,  all  settin'  out  for  Louisville  to  talk 
Captain  Clark  into  takin'  us  to  the  Far  West  wI' 
him." 

"An'  we've  nothin'  but  talk  to  do  it,"  Lachlan 
broke  in.     "But  If  we  could  catch " 

"Aye  !  Aye  !  Catch  the  renegade  an'  march  him 
Into  Louisville " 

"An'  say,  'Captain  Clark,  we've  done  what  none 
o'  yer  sojers  could  do '  " 

"Aye !  'We've  catched  the  renegade.  An'  smart 
laddies  like  us' " 

"  'Is  needed  to  go  to  the  Far  West,'  "  Lachlan 
concluded  the  duet  excitedly. 

"An'  that's  what  I'm  hopin',  Lachlan.  If  GIrty's 
wI'  the  Cherokees,  or  If  he's  wI'  the  Shawanos,  he'll 
be  In  West  Kentucky  huntin'  buffalo.  For  that's 
where  he'd  be  safest.  Whites  dinna  go  Interferin' 
wi'  Injun  huntin'  parties.     He  could  hide  there  as 
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he  never  could  in  the  towns.  I'm  hopin'  Runner 
will  come  back  an'  tell  us  he's  on  the  buffalo 
hunt!" 

Runner  on  the  Wind  seldom  disappointed  Andy, 
even  by  accident.  In  a  few  days  he  returned  with 
the  news  that  the  renegade  was  indeed  among  the 
buffalo  hunters  of  the  Shawano  tribe.  Some  Cher- 
okee hunters  had  seen  him  there. 

*'Girty  isn't  General  Wilkinson;  but  he's  better 
than  nothin'  to  laddies  that  are  feelin'  as  vicious 
agin  traitors  as  us,"  Lachlan  remarked. 

"Oh,  aye!  An'  'tis  killin'  two  birds  wi'  one  shot. 
Catchin'  Girty  will  settle  our  business  wi'  Clark. 
He'll  do  us  more  good  than  the  General.  For  if 
we  catched  Wilkinson  an'  took  him,  a  prisoner,  into 
Congress,  the  best  Congress  would  do  for  us,  likely, 
is  to  elect  us  to  be  sheriffs,  or  it  might  be  governors 
or  tax-collectors.  But  catchin'  Girty'll  elect  us  to 
go  to  the  Far  West." 

"Aye.  Bein'  a  governor  isn't  worth  any  man's 
attention  compared  wi'  makin'  a  trail  to  the  Pacific," 
Lachlan  remarked  contentedly. 

"Maybe  Silent  not  catch  Girty,"  said  Tuleko, 
who  sometimes  enjoyed  being  perverse.  Andy  gave 
him  a  cold  look. 

"If  ye  don't  watch  out,  I'll  leave  ye  behind!"  he 
threatened. 

"Nobody  leave  Runner  on  the  Wind  behind. 
Runner  on  the  Wind  too  fast,"  Tuleko  reminded 
him  serenely.  This  was  unanswerable,  so  Andy 
changed  the  subject.  Definitely  ignoring  Tuleko,  he 
turned  to  his  cousin. 

"I'm   thinkin'   Blue  Arrow'll   do   as  fine   as   any 
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man  on  trail,  white  or  red.  But  I'm  troublin'  a 
mite  i'  my  mind  about  yon  fat  black  man,  Barkin' 
Water." 

Andy  was  alluding  to  the  two  friends  who  had 
come  with  Lachlan  from  the  Creek  Indian  country 
of  Georgia  and  Alabama  where  Lachlan  had  been 
held  captive  by  the  redoubtable  chief,  Alexander 
McGIUIvray,  or  ^The  White  Leader."  Blue  Arrow 
was  the  half  brother  of  the  White  Leader  and 
wholly  Creek.  Barking  Water,  or  Wewoca,  to  use 
his  name  In  his  own  language,  was  part  Seminole 
and  part  African  Negro,  and  looked  like  a  map  of 
the  Congo  with  his  black  skin,  frizzled  hair  and 
jolly  negroid  face. 

"I'm  grantin'  Wewoca  Is  more  suited  to  cook 
pots  an'  philosophy  than  to  long  hard  trailin'," 
Lachlan  said.  "But  the  way  Wewoca's  belly  rounds 
out  is  verra  deceptive  to  one  that's  lookln'  for  some- 
thin'  soft  an'  yieldin'  to  hit.  'Tis  Hke  yon  rocky 
bend  i'  the  Nolichucky  river.  A  man  can  wreck 
himself  on  It.  He's  too  excitable  for  a  first-rate 
scout  an',  though  he's  fierce  enough  at  fightin',  he's 
not  got  a  clever  head  for  It.  'Tis  luck  alone  has 
saved  him  thus  far!  But  I  verraly  believe  there's 
no  cook  in  the  world  that  can  stand  beside  Wewoca. 
It'll  be  as  cook  I'll  recommend  him  to  Captain 
Clark." 

The  five  comrades  set  out  on  horseback  one  fresh 
and  sparkling  morning  at  the  close  of  October. 
Each  carried  his  own  equipment,  consisting  of  hunt- 
ing knife;  rifle  and  ammunition,  a  blanket,  and  a 
supply  of  matches.  To  these  Wewoca,  however, 
added   articles   which   he   considered   fundamental; 
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an  iron  pot  In  which  to  cook  the  various  meat  and 
fish  stews  universally  attached  to  his  name  in  Ten- 
nessee like  honorary  degrees,  a  deerskin  bag  con- 
taining a  bunch  of  dried  native  herbs  for  seasoning, 
and  a  huge,  battered,  oft-mended  yellow  straw  hat, 
the  gift  of  his  African  father  now  resident  In  Pen- 
sacola  as  the  slave  coachman  of  a  trader.  Barking 
Water  regarded  that  hat  with  very  sacred  senti- 
ments. It  went  wherever  he  went;  but  he  donned 
it  only  on  very  high  ceremonial  occasions.  He  would 
carry  it  into  Louisville  and  put  it  on  his  head  when 
he  shook  hands  with  Captain  William  Clark.  If 
Captain  Meriwether  Lewis  were  there,  Wewoca 
would  keep  the  hat  on  long  enough  to  shake  hands 
with  him  also. 

Silent  Scot  would  have  preferred  not  to  be  seen 
by  the  Cherokee  on  this  trip.  But  since  their  chief 
town.  Great  Telllko,  lay  on  the  route  the  boys  were 
obliged  to  follow  Into  Cumberland  Gap,  he  thought 
it  better  to  call  there  openly  and  In  friendly  fashion 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  slip  past  unseen.  Even 
if  they  eluded  the  Cherokee  scouts,  the  latter  would 
surely  find  their  traces  on  the  road  and  report  to 
the  warriors,  who  might  feel  Insulted — or  at  least 
might  ponder  earnestly  about  those  hoof  marks. 
It  was  not  wise  to  set  a  townful  of  red  warriors 
pondering  about  the  business  of  a  small  party  of 
five  men  heading  for  the  Wilderness! 

The  boys  found  three  Shawano  hunters  visiting 
the  Cherokee.  Lachlan  thought  the  face  of  one  of 
them  vaguely  familiar,  yet  could  not  definitely  place 
it  among  any  Indians  who  had  visited  the  Creeks 
during  his  stay  there.     Blue  Arrow  refreshed  his 
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memory  as  they  sat  about  the  roasted  deer  In  the 
courtyard. 

"That  biggest  Shawano  was  with  Wilkinson  In 
New  Orleans,"  he  whispered  In  Creek. 

"Yes,  I  remember  now !"  But  neither  he  nor  Blue 
Arrow  gave  a  sign  of  recognition. 

"Shawanos  an'  Cherokee  are  no  so  verra  affec- 
tionate wV  one  another,  by  nature,"  Silent  Scot 
remarked  as  they  rode  away.  "It  fair  puzzles  me 
— those  Shawanos  at  Telllko!"  Lachlan  Informed 
him  where  he  had  seen  one  of  them  before. 

"  'TIs  nothin'  but  a  notion,  ye  ken,  Lachlan;  but 
IVe  got  It  hard — a  feelln'  that  they've  a  verra  secret 
reason  for  comin'  to  Telllko.  Injun  secrets  have  a 
smell  to  them  like  dryin'  fish."     Lachlan  nodded. 

"Of  course,  the  fact  that  he  was  wl'  Wilkinson 
some  years  back  wouldn't  mean  he  had  anything  to 
do  wl'  him  now.  But  I'm  wonderin',  Andy,  If  the 
Spanish  are  fair  wlllln'  and  smilln'  over  Captain 
Clark's  expedition  even  though  they've  sold  the  ter- 
ritory. They've  got  towns  an'  forts  I'  the  Far  West. 
It's  no  likely  they  want  Americans  findin'  the  trail 
to  them." 

"Aye.  We'll  see  what  we'll  see.  Shawanos  don't 
come  to  Telllko  to  be  kissed,"  was  Andy's  concise 
comment. 

The  cousins  would  have  been  enlightened  in  a 
degree  about  the  purpose  of  the  Shawanos'  visit  If 
they  had  seen  an  evil-faced  red-headed  man  peering 
at  them  through  a  chink  In  the  wall  as  they  rode 
away.  Because  of  a  heavy  rain  which  fell  shortly 
afterward,  they  did  not  hear  the  muffled  hoofs  tha^ 
presently  followed  on  their  trail. 


CHAPTER  II 
SILENT  SCOT  TAKES  A  PRISONER 

Settlements,  such  as  Boonesborough  and  Har- 
rodsburg  and  smaller  stations  dotting  off  from  these 
centers,  had  driven  the  big  herds  farther  West.  So 
the  young  hunters  veered  generally  westward  after 
entering  Kentucky.  They  came  up  with  a  group  of 
Cherokee,  and  hunted  with  them  for  a  day  before 
they  separated.  The  weather  continued  uncertain, 
with  a  series  of  rains  that  were  unusual  at  this  sea- 
son. The  boys  had  been  on  the  buffalo  grounds  for 
several  days  when,  one  afternoon,  they  sighted  a 
Shawano  encampment. 

''The  renegade's  not  far  off,  I'm  thinkin',"  Andy 
remarked.  They  withdrew  into  a  thicket  to  con- 
sider what  they  should  do. 

"Where  is  Blue  Arrow?"  Lachlan  asked  Barking 
Water  as  the  latter  came  up  with  them.  ''And  why 
are  you  leading  his  horse?"     He  spoke  in  Creek. 

*'I  lead  his  horse  because  he  requested  it,"  We- 
woca  replied  with  his  customary  formality  of  speech 
and  manner.  "Blue  Arrow  has  eyes  in  the  back 
of  his  head  which  even  the  fast  Runner  has  not.'* 
This  was  said  with  a  hint  of  jealousy  for  the  superi- 
ority of  a  Creek  over  a  Delaware.  "Moreover,  Blue 
Arrow  is  a  great  chief's  brother." 

"Which     means ?"       Lachlan's     tone     was 

slightly  impatient. 
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"It  means  that  Blue  Arrow  believes  we  have  been 
followed.  He  suspects  those  Shawanos,  because  of 
the  one  who  was  with  Wilkinson.  However,  it  may 
be  only  the  Cherokee  we  met,  who  are  coming  in 
this  direction.     Blue  Arrow  will  soon  know." 

Wewoca  had  barely  finished  speaking  when  a  shot 
cracked  near  by. 

"That's  not  huntin' — so  close,"  said  Andy. 

A  moment  later  Blue  Arrow  crawled  into  their 
retreat.  In  a  few  words  he  advised  Lachlan  to  se- 
cure the  horses  farther  in  the  depth  of  high  growth 
on  the  bluff,  and  to  have  all  the  men  lie  down  in  the 
brush  on  the  edge  with  rifles  ready. 

"They  have  found  more  of  their  people  on  the 
trail,"  he  said.  "Now  there  are  seven  Shawanos 
and  one  red-headed  white  man.  I  do  not  know  why 
they  want  to  kill  us,  unless  that  big  one  is  still  work- 
ing for  Wilkinson,  who  tried  so  often  to  murder  you. 
But  there  is  no  doubt  what  they  mean  to  do." 

Lachlan  translated  this  to  Andy,  who,  as  the  cap- 
tain of  the  party,  gave  the  orders  for  defense. 

"Yon  redhead  he  tells  of  is  William  Girty.  We 
must  capture  Girty,  not  kill  him,"  he  said. 

"They  are  not  very  clever  scouts,  not  like  the 
Creeks,"  said  Barking  Water,  "for  even  I,  who  pay 
little  attention  to  scouting,  being  a  Great  Food 
Chief,  can  see  two  of  them  in  that  ring  of  brush 
to  the  left  about  fifty  feet  below  us.  How  have  men 
so  unintelligent  as  they  lived  so  long?" 

In  Tuleko's  opinion  they  had  lived  too  long.  He 
shot  one  through  the  head.  His  shot  was  the  signal 
for  a  rifle  duel  between  the  two  groups  of  concealed 
warriors. 
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"Watch  out/'  said  Andy  presently.  **Only  three 
guns  are  firin'  down*  there.  That  means  four  other 
men  are  movin'  round  to  get  behind  us.'' 

"Blue  Arrow's  attendin'  to  them,"  was  Lachlan's 
grim  response.  "He  was  ready  for  them  on  that 
side  afore  they  started." 

Wewoca's  eyes  were  rolling  and  blazing  with  the 
ferocity  of  a  Congo  savage,  which  war  always  en- 
gendered in  his  generally  benign  breast;  and  his 
hands  were  shaking  with  the  fear  that  always  ac- 
companied it.  By  sheer  accident,  his  rifle,  wabbling 
from  his  aim,  shattered  the  big  Shawano's  wrist  and 
made  him  drop  his  gun. 

"Evidently  several  of  them  are  dead,"  Blue  Ar- 
row said  to  Lachlan,  "for  two  are  running  away  to 
the  right,  and  the  white  man  is  crawling  as  if  he 
were  hurt." 

"We'll  get  him."  Lachlan  told  Andy  what  Blue 
Arrow  had  said. 

"No  doubt  the  two  Shawanos  are  goin'  to-  the 
camp.  They'll  likely  be  bringin'  men  back  to  fin- 
ish us.  We'd  better  be  movin'  fast,"  was  Andy's 
opinion. 

They  went  down  the  other  side  of  the  bluff  and 
hid  themselves  again  not  far  from  a  buffalo  trail. 
It  seemed  likely  that  Girty  would  pass  that  way  in 
order  to  reach  the  Shawanos'  encampment  in  safety. 
Night  fell,  and  the  others  slept  while  Blue  Arrow 
did  sentinel  duty. 

The  next  morning  they  found  traces  of  their 
quarry — the  prints  of  moccasins  in  the  wet  earth. 

"The  man  who  made  these  is  lame,"  said  Blue 
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Arrow.     The  print  of  one  foot  was  deeper  than 
the  other. 

"Odd  there's  no  more  o'  them.  GIrty  hasn't  got 
wings,"  Andy  remarked. 

"Not  hurt  too  bad.  Can  climb  tree,"  Tuleko  said. 
"Up  tree  now,  close.  I  t'ink  t'at  tree."  He  indi- 
cated a  hickory,  still  greenly  and  thickly  leafed  and 
hung  with  grapevines.  He  suggested  that  Andy, 
Lachlan,  and  Wewoca  take  up  a  position  behind 
some  thick  trunks  and,  by  occasional  firing  and  by 
much  shouting  at  Girty,  keep  his  attention  focused 
on  them,  while  he  and  Blue  Arrow  swung  along  the 
heavy  ropes  of  the  grapevines  and  seized  him  from 
behind.  If  he  heard  them  and  turned  to  fire,  they 
would  be  ready  to  fire  first — not  to  kill  him,  but  to 
knock  his  rifle  out  of  his  hand. 

"Come  down,  William !  Come  down.  Red  Head ! 
There's  no  escape  this  time !"  Andy  shouted.  A 
ball  whistled  harmlessly  over  his  head.  He  replied 
by  placing  one  rather  high  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 
He  kept  on  gibing  at  the  man  in  the  tree  with  his 
"Come  down,  William!  Come  down,  Red  Head!" 
Lachlan  and-  Wewoca  took  it  up.  But  the  only 
answer  was  an  occasional  futile  shot.  Presently 
there  was  a  rush  through  the  leafage  as  if  a  panther 
had  sprung  from  one  bough  to  another,  and  the 
commotion  of  a  brief,  frantic  struggle;  then  Tuleko 
and  Blue  Arrow  rolled  to  the  ground  with  the  white 
man.  They  knotted  his  hands  behind  his  back  with 
his  woolen  sash. 

"Well,  Red  Head,  we've  got  ye,"  said  Andy. 
The  captive  stared  back  at  him  in  silence.     He 
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had  a  well  set-up  body,  bluish  gray  eyes,  a  rather 
large  nose  and  mouth,  and  a  rough  shock  of  red 
hair.     His  was  a  weather-beaten  fighting  face. 

''I  could  hang  ye  an'  leave  ye  to  rot,"  Andy  went 
on.     "But  I've  got  a  better  use  for  ye,  William." 

"How  do  you  know  William  is  my  name?  We 
haven't  met  before?"  Red  Head  asked. 

"Oh,  aye.  Names  are  queer  for  blowin'  about. 
Take  the  name  o'  William  Girty,  for  instance. 
Maybe  ye've  heard  it?" 

"Maybe  I  have."  His  eyes  narrowed.  "Your 
name  is ?" 

"I'm  not  tellin'  ye  my  name.  Red  Head.  Ye'U 
find  it  out  when  I  turn  ye  over  to  a  man  I  know 
wants  ye  verra  bad." 

"If  you  have  a  price  to  let  me  go,  I'll  pay  it." 

Andy  glowered  at  him. 

"I've  no  price  ye  can  pay.  Come  on,  lads.  We'll 
be  movin'." 

They  tied  their  prisoner  on  Blue  Arrow's  horse, 
which  they  led.  Making  a  wide  detour  to  avoid 
being  seen  by  the  Shawanos,  they  set  off  at  a  good 
pace  in  the  direction  of  Louisville.  After  the  first 
brief  dialogue.  Red  Head  uttered  not  a  word  until 
he  saw  them  turn  into  the  trail  which  led  to  the  fort. 

"You're  not  taking  me  to  Louisville?"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"Oh,  aye!"  Andy  answered  laconically.  "Maybe 
ye've  heard  of  a  man  named  Clark?" 

"Maybe  I  have."  Red  Head  was  plainly  not  of 
a  communicative  nature.     He  muttered  to  himself. 

"If  I  hadn't  sprained  my  ankle "  and  did  not 

finish  the  sentence. 
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To  Andy's  surprise  the  sentinel  on  the  fort  wall 
ordered  the  gate  opened  without  asking  any  ques- 
tions. It  struck  him  as  gross  negligence  of  duty. 
They  had  not  guarded  his  own  fort  of  Watauga 
with  such  carelessness  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution. 
He  and  Lachlan  rode  in  with  their  taciturn  captive 
between  them,  while  Tuleko,  Wewoca,  and  Blue 
Arrow  brought  up  the  rear. 

"Where's  Cap'n  Clark?"  Andy  demanded  of 
the  sentry.  The  man  had  been  staring,  with  his 
mouth  open,  in  a  way  which  Silent  Scot  felt  to  be 
offensive. 

"He's  here,"  he  stammered.  "What's  this  mean? 
Who ?" 

"I'll  tell  Cap'n  Clark,  not  a  poor  fool  of  a 
watchman  that  opens  the  gate  to  strangers !" 

"Well,  suppose  you  do  tell  Clark.  It's  about 
time,"  said  the  prisoner. 

"Who  are  ye,  to  be  talkin'  up  so  high? — ^ye  red- 
headed renegade !"  Andy  sensed  a  hitch  somewhere 
and  became  angry. 

"I'm  Clark,"  replied  the  man  of  few  words. 

"Ye're  a  Har!"  Lachlan  shouted. 

"It's  Cap'n  Clark  sure  enough,"  said  the 
amazed  sentry.  "That's  why  I  opened  the  gate.  I 
thought  he  must  have  got  hurt  and  some  friends 
were  bringing  him  in." 

"Anderson,"  Clark  addressed  the  sentry,  "do  you 
know  Girty  when  you  see  him?" 

"Yes,  I  know  him." 

"Is  either  of  these  men  who  captured  me  Girty? 
They've  both  got  somewhat  reddish  hair." 

"No,   Cap'n.     I  knew  Simon  and  James  Girty. 
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And  IVe  seen  William.  These  men  are  strangers 
to  me." 

"Oh.  I  thought  for  sure  one  of  them  was  GIrty. 
Wondered  all  along  why  they  didn't  take  me  to  the 
Shawano  camp.  Expected  every  night  to  be  mur- 
dered in  my  sleep.  I  was  well  on  my  way  from 
Louisville  to  Boonesborough  before  I  found  out  I 
was  being  trailed.  A  Shawano  shot  my  horse.  I 
rolled  over  with  him  and  lamed  my  ankle.  Climbed 
into  a  tree  to  hide.  These  fellows  came  along  and 
pulled  me  down.  That  one  asked  me  if  I  knew  the 
name  of  GIrty.  I  supposed  he  was  introducing 
himself." 

"Is  this  man  Clark?"  Wewoca  asked  Lachlan. 
Lachlan,  Incapable  of  speech,  merely  nodded.  We- 
woca put  on  his  great  yellow  hat. 

"The  jail  is  the  place  for  these  fellows,"  said 
Clark.  By  this  time  his  bonds  had  been  loosened 
and  he  had  dismounted. 

"Hullo,  George!"  he  called  to  a  man  who  was 
hastening  across  the  yard  to  greet  him.  After  th^ 
two  had  shaken  hands  warmly,  the  newcomer  looked 
at  the  others. 

"Well!"  he  exclaimed  genially.  "I've  seen 
you  at  Sevier's,  some  years  ago.  You're  Silent 
Scot,  eh?" 

"George  Rogers  Clark!"  Andy  exclaimed.  "I 
thank  ye  for  rememberin'  me !  Maybe  ye  can  make 
my  peace  wi'  yer  brother  that  I  captured  thinkin' 
he  was  that  renegade,  GIrty." 

"Oh !  You  thought  /  was  Girty  ?"  William  Clark 
said.  Then  suddenly  he  went  off  into  a  roar  of 
laughter. 
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"Aye,  I  was  thinkin\  an*  so  was  Lachlan,  an'  the 
Runner  an'  the  rest,  that  we'd  like  to  go  trailln'  to 
the  Far  West  wl'  ye  an'  Cap'n  Lewis.  An'  we 
thought  ye'd  sure  take  us  if  we  could  show  ye  what 
smart  lads  we  were  by  bringin'  the  renegade.  We 
got  word  he  was  huntin'  wi'  the  Shawanos.  An'  wc 
saw  him,  too;  an'  had  some  sharp  fightin'.  An*  so 
when  we  pulled  ye  out  o'  the  tree  an'  saw  ye  had  a 
red  head — well "  he  broke  off,  blushing  crim- 
son. 

"When  you  called  me  Red  Head  I  was  sure  you 
knew  who  I  was.  All  the  Indians  call  me  Red  Head. 
So  you  wanted  to  show  me  what  smart  lads  you 
are,  eh?"    He  burst  out  laughing  again. 

"Aye.  So  we  could  go  to  the  Pacific,"  said 
Lachlan. 

"Well,  as  you  probably  saved  my  life,  maybe  I 
owe  you  something.  Come  indoors.  We'll  eat  and 
talk  it  over." 

"Things  looks  more  promisin'.  He'll  be  jes' 
waitin'  to  consult  Cap'n  Lewis,"  Andy  whispered  to 
Lachlan,  as  they  followed  Clark. 

But  it  turned  out  that  Lewis  was  away  in  St. 
Louis;  so,  for  some  weeks,  the  boys  could  get  no 
positive  answer  from  Red  Head.  On  the  quiet, 
George  Rogers  Clark  told  them  not  to  worry. 
They  were  surely  going  to  the  Pacific,  he  said,  with 
twinkling  eyes.  When  Lewis  arrived  at  last,  he 
readily  gave  his  consent.  All  was  well;  all  but 
laughter!  That  was  the  bitter  drop  in  the  cup  of 
joy!  For  Red  Head  had  spread  the  joke  on  Andy 
MacPhail  far  and  wide. 

"Best  be  on  the  lookout  after  dark.     This  awful 
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smart  Tennessee  boy  might  mistake  you  for  a  tur- 
key, if  your  toes  turn  in,  and  kill  you  for  Thanks- 
giving,'' Clark  said  one  morning,  and  a  dozen  men 
roared  while  Andy  blushed  nearly  purple. 

**A  good  thing  he  can't  get  his  hands  on  Jeffer- 
son," Lewis  added,  laughing.  "Our  country  still 
needs  its  President." 

^'Presidents  and  potentates  are  nothing  to  the 
greatest  scout  in  the  world,"  Clark  insisted.  "I  tell 
you,  Andy  would  hang  one  as  soon  as  the  other." 


-. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  SHAWANOS  PLOT  AGAINST  LEWIS 

So  Silent  Scot  called  a  council  of  war.  The  dele- 
gates were  himself,  Runner  on  the  Wind,  Lachlan 
Douglas,  Blue  Arrow,  and  Barking  Water.  The 
place  was  a  chump  of  willows  on  the  Ohio's  brink 
just  outside  the  Louisville  fort.  The  immediate 
cause,,  of  course,  was  this  laughter  which  Captain 
William  Clark  had  raised  at  his,  Andy  MacPhail's, 
expense.  Any  true  Highland  Scot  will  call  a  council 
of  war  any  day  to  massacre  a  joke  against  himself. 

The  mockery  heaped  on  him  was  unfair,  to  begin 
with.     As  Andy  said,  gloomily: 

"One  red  head  is  as  much  like  another  as  two 
carrots!  Where's  the  laugh  if  I  took  Cap'n  Clark's 
red  head  to  be  the  red  head  o'  that  renegade,  Wil- 
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Ham  GIrty — me  never  havin'  seen  either  o'  the  two 
heads  afore?" 

Lachlan  nodded  and  answered  shrewdly  enough: 
*'Well,  ye  see,  Andy,  when  we  captured  Cap'n  Clark, 
thinkin'  him  Girty,  an'  brought  him  all  tied  up  on 
a  horse  into  his  own  fort,  we  did  somethin'  that 
would  raise  an  awfu'  loud  laugh  on  Cap'n  Clark  if 
he  didn't  make  haste  to  turn  it  on  us.  An',  him  bein' 
one  o'  the  leaders  of  a  big  expedition,  'twould  never 
do  at  all  for  him  to  be  lookin'  ridiculous  afore 
his  partner  Cap'n  Lewis,  an'  all  the  boys  that's  goin' 
to  the  Pacific  wi'  him.  Him  bein'  the  commander, 
ye  see,  he's  got  to  pass  the  laugh  on  to  us;  'coz  he'll 
be  needin'  his  dignity,  no  doubt,  afore  he  gets  all 
the- way  to  the  Pacific  an'  back." 

^Tm  needin'  mine!"  Andy  said  darkly.  "What 
are  ye  snortin'  at?"  he  demanded,  wheeling  on 
Tuleko,  who  met  his  frown  with  a  shameless 
grin. 

"Ver'  funny  joke,"  said  the  Runner,  unsympa- 
thetically.  "Nev'  mind.  Silent.  Maybe  Silent  catch 
red  head  Girty  to-morrow  when  we  go  hunt  T'anks- 
giv'  dinner." 

^Tve  thought  o'  that,"  Lachlan  remarked. 
"We'll  be  ojff  several  days  huntin'.  An'  maybe  we 
can  find  those  Shawanos  that  had  Girty  wi'  them. 
I've  an  idea,  too,  that  we'd  be  doin'  a  good  turn 
to  Lewis  an'  Clark  if  we  could  kill  that  big  Shawano 
that  was  wi'  the  traitor,  Wilkinson,  in  New  Orleans. 
'Tis  always  in  my  mind  that  the  Spanish  will  not  be 
wantin'  Americans  to  go  to  the  Far  West  where 
there's  only  Spanish  towns  an'  a  great  talk  o'  gold 
an'  riches.     'Twould  make  a  better  Thanksgivin'  in 
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Louisville,  rm  thinkin',  if  we  shot  GIrty  an'  that  big 
Shawano  'stead  o'  ducks  an'  turkeys." 

^'Aye."  Andy  nodded.  "  'Twill  be  no  Thanks- 
glvln'  for  me  if  I  don't  shoot  that  joke!"  Tuleko 
tittered.     Andy  glowered  at  him. 

"Well,  we've  got  to  shoot  some  meat  for  Wewoca 
to  cook,"  said  Lachlan.  "Cap'n  Clark  is  none  too 
enthusiastic  about  takin'  Barkin'  Water  to  the  Pa- 
cific, thinkin'  he's  built  too  fat  for  long  trailln'  an'  is 
none  too  good  at  shootin'  nor  scoutin'.  Only,  he 
says  if  Barkin'  Water  is  as  good  a  cook  as  wt  say, 
he'll  take  him.  Wewoca  says  he  will  be  makin'  a 
special  charm  to  put  in  the  fire  when  he  cooks  for 
Thanksglvin'.  He's  been  Inventin'  that  charm  for 
a  week."  Lachlan  chuckled.  "This  mornin'  he 
asked  me  if  I'd  get  some  o'  Cap'n  Clark's  hair  to 
mix  wl'  the  other  ingredients  o'  the  charm." 

"What  does  he  want  o'  Clark's  hair?"  Andy 
inquired  interestedly. 

"Oh,  he  says  red  hair  had  so  much  to  do  wl'  you 
an'  me  gettin'  to  go  to  the  Pacific  that  'tis  the  verra 
thing  to  make  the  pot  boil  lucky  for  him.  Wewoca's 
got  a  charm  for  every  day  i'  the  week — for  huntin', 
for  war,  an'  for  washin'  his  face !" 

"He'll  get  no  luck  if  he  goes  to  pullln'  out  Clark's 
hair,"  said  Andy.  "Pullln'  hair  Is  no  way  to  charm 
man,  woman,  nor  beast!" 

Lachlan  giggled:  "Oh,  he'll  have  sense  enough 
to  keep  his  hands  off  o'  Clark's  scalp." 

"I  wish  he'd  scalp  that  joke."  Andy  returned 
moodily  to  the  subject  which  was  so  heavily  oppress- 
ing his  pride  as  both  a  Highlander  and  as  a  famous 
frontier  scout. 
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"Well,  weVe  just  got  to  fetch  In  GIrty  or  the 
Shawano.     We  can  do  it.'' 

The  next  day  the  boys  set  out  on  their  hunt,  osten- 
sibly for  turkeys.  Wewoca  was  not  of  the  party. 
The  dusky  Seminole  explained  to  Lachlan  that  he 
must  conduct  a  solitary  botanical  expedition  of  his 
own.  This  country,  so  lush  in  growth,  he  felt  sure 
would  yield  something  captivating  and  spicy  in  the 
way  of  new  herbs.  Also,  he  was  short  of  garlic. 
And  there  were  certain  elements  of  the  "cook- 
charm"  which  he  must  gather  alone  and  in  secrecy 
or  they  would  lose  their  magic  qualities. 

"Barkin'  Water  is  frightful  lazy  about  huntin\" 
was  the  way  Lachlan  interpreted  this  to  Andy. 
*'An'  he  hates  the  kick  of  a  gun." 

Blue  Arrow,  Andy,  Lachlan,  and  Tuleko  went  in 
the  direction  of  the  buffalo  grounds  where  they  had 
last  seen  the  Shawanos.  Wewoca,  carrying  a  deer- 
skin bag  for  herbs,  a  knife,,  and  a  tomahawk  for 
digging  roots  and  lopping  savory  weeds,  trundled 
off  later  by  himself  at  a  gallop  along  the  bank  of 
the  river.  Mounted,  Wewoca  always  looked  like 
Humpty  Dumpty  on  a  rocking  horse.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  the  five  who  saw  Captain  Lewis  drift 
out  on  the  river  in  a  canoe  for  the  purpose  of  making 
some  pencil  sketches  of  the  scenery  and,  generally, 
passing  the  time.  Lewis,  who  had  been  Jefferson's 
secretary,  was  enjoying  his  first  taste  of  the  frontier, 
in  some  years,  in  a  leisurely  fashion  at  Louisville. 
His  exertions  would  come  later,  on  the  big  march. 

Silent  Scot's  party  traveled  swiftly  till  late  after- 
noon, when  they  came  on  the  traces  of  an  Indian 
hunting  party.    Then  they  proceeded  with  more  cau- 
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tion.  At  sundown  they  spied  a  camp  near  the  river. 
They  went  into  hiding  in  a  small  cave  in  the  brush- 
covered  hillside  which  overlooked  the  river  at  a 
distance  of  a  little  less  than  two  hundred  yards. 

**  'Tis  maybe  a  bit  too  close  for  safety,"  Andy 
admitted,  "but  not  too  far  off  for  shootin'.  Game 
an'  enemies  is  two  things  I  prefer  to  have  within 
easy  range  of  an  intelligent  rifle." 

The  camp,  they  saw,  was  almost  deserted  at  the 
present  moment.  Only  a  few  Indians  were  about; 
these  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  meat  already 
killed,  and  the  pack  horses.  But  half  an  hour  later 
the  hunters  began  to  come  in. 

"The  big  Shawano,"  Blue  Arrow  said,  nudging 
Lachlan. 

"Yes.  I  see  him.  Andy,  yon*s  a  branch  camp, 
I'm  thinkin'.  Looks  like  there's  no  more'n  a  dozen 
hunters." 

"Aye.  A  dozen's  not  too-  many  for  us  four  to 
look  after." 

"No  white  man.     All  Injun,"  said  Tuleko. 

"Looks  that  way,"  Andy  agreed.  "Still,  I'm 
thinkin'  that  red-headed  renegade,  William  Girty, 
will  not  be  far  off." 

"What'll  we  do?"  Lachlan  inquired. 

"Best  stay  quiet  till  dawn  an'  see  what  happens 
down  there  when  the  light's  good.  I'm  makin'  a 
guess  there'll  be  a  white  man  along  i'  the  mornin'.'* 

Silent  Scot's  guess  was  a  good  one.  Shortly  after 
dawn  the  four  watchers  in  the  cave's  mouth  saw  a 
canoe  floating  near  the  shore. 

"White  man  paddle,"  said  the  Runner. 

What  they  had  not  seen,  however,  was  another 
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white  man,  who  had  glimpsed  the  boat  earlier,  from 
his  better  point  of  vision  In  the  camp,  and  recognized 
its  occupant.  Girty  had  come  in  after  dark.  He 
was  the  first  to  descry  Lewis  in  the  canoe.  After  a 
hasty  discussion  with  the  big  Shawano,  he  slipped  off 
through  the  brush  and  ran  for  some  time  till  he 
found  a  high  place,,  well  screened,  where  he  took 
up  his  position.  A  large  reward  was  offered  any 
man  who  prevented  Lewis  or  Clark  from  making 
the  projected  journey  to  the  western  boundaries  of 
*'New  Spain" ;  and  Girty  meant  to  earn  It. 

It  seemed  doubtful  to  him  and  the  Shawanos  that 
Lewis  was  really  alone.  They  suspected  that  some 
of  his  men  were  hunting  overland  and,  probably, 
keeping  him  in  sight.  For  that  reason  the  Sha- 
wanos were  not  going  to  fire  on  the  canoe  and  get 
themselves  into  trouble.  According  to  Girty's  In- 
structions they  would  hail  Lewis  in  friendly  fashion 
and,  if  necessary,  swim  out  to  the  canoe  to  Induce 
him  to  land  and  eat  breakfast  with  them.  If  he 
had  friends  near  by,  this  move  would  undoubtedly 
bring  them  out  of  cover  down  to  the  camp.  If  no 
friends  appeared  within  a  reasonable  time,  the 
Shawanos  would  take  It  for  granted  that  Lewis' 
landing  had  been  unobserved;  and  they  would  toma- 
hawk him,  hide  his  body,  dress  an  Indian  In  his 
clothes,  and  send  the  Indian  out  In  the  canoe.  When 
his  companions  began  to  look  for  him  they  would 
see  him  apparently  out  on  the  river  going  home- 
wards. The  Indian  would  land  at  a  favorable  point 
and  make  his  way  back  to  the  camp  after  hiding  or 
sinking  the  canoe.  But,  If  Lewis'  friends  came  Into 
the  camp  and  made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
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plans,  then  GIrty  would  trail  Lewis  after  they  left 
the  camp  and  find  an  opportunity  to  shoot  him. 
Meanwhile,  from  his  point  of  vantage,  the  renegade 
would  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the  supposed  com- 
panions of  Lewis,  and  when  he  saw  them — or  any- 
body who  was  not  a  Shawano — he  would  fire  into 
the  air  as  a  warning. 

It  was  not  a  bad  plan.  In  fact,  it  would  have  been 
a  very  good  plan  except  for  the  presence  of  Silent 
Scot  and  his  three  friends  In  that  cave  just  over  the 
camp.  Another  unsuspected  factor,  which  was  about 
to  play  its  part  in  spoiling  a  clever  plot,  was  a  cer- 
tain Seminole  botanist,  whose  scientific  passion  for 
new  herbs  had  led  him  a  long  but  unwearied  pace 
from  Fort  Louisville.  He  had  already  gathered  all 
the  wild  garlic  he  needed  and  had  added  two  new 
roots  to  his  collection  after  much  smelling  and  sev- 
eral tentative  bites  and — most  Important — a  recital 
of  the  cook's  litany,  composed  by  himself  as  a  pro- 
tective measure  against  poison: 

"O  Supreme  Spirits  of  all  Great  Food  Chiefs, 
who  now  hunt  and  cook  in  the  Happy  Hunting 
Grounds  of  Hereafter!  Protect  living  Supreme 
Food  Chief,  Wewoca^,  on  the  cook-path ! 

"O  Savory  Spirits  of  all  edible  roots  and  leaves, 
do  not  let  the  wicked  spirits  of  poisonous  plants 
deceive  Wewoca.  Give  him  your  wisdom,  O  Sa- 
vory Spirits.  Protect  the  living  Supreme  Food 
Chief,  Wewoca,  on  the  cook-path.'' 

Pursuing  his  search  on  the  rhythms  of  his  litany, 
Wewoca  came  in  view  of  the  river  again  at  an  inter- 
esting moment.  He  saw  Lewis  being  greeted  by 
eight  or  ten  Indians,  and  his  eyes  rolled  as  he  rec- 
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ognlzed  the  big  Shawano  among  them.     A  few  mo- 
ments later  he  was  amazed  to  see  Lachlan  Douglas 
emerge  from  the  brush  several  hundred  yards  to  the 
left  of  him  and  go  down  towards  the  camp.    A  loud 
report  nearby  startled  Wewoca.     Girty,  on  seeing 
Lachlan,  had  fired  the  warning  shot.  When  Wewoca 
became  sufficiently  master  of  his  shaking  anatomy 
he  edged  noiselessly  out  of  the  brush  and  peered 
down  into  the  little  hollow,  just  under  him.     He 
had  not  seen  Wilham  Girty  clearly  enough  in  the 
past  encounter  to  be  sure  that  he  recognized  him 
now  in  this  man  crouched  in  the  hollow.     In  fact,, 
Barking  Water  took  no  special  interest  in  Girty.    He 
was  not  being  laughed  at  on  the  renegade's  account. 
Girty  and  the  joke  were  entirely  Andy  MacPhail's 
affair:  they  did  not  concern  a  great  cook.     What 
did  mightily  concern   a  great  cook,   however,   was 
the  sight  of  an  abundant  crop  of  the  bright  red  hairs 
which  he  needed  as  the  principal  ingredient  of  the 
charm  to  be  burned  in  the  cook  fire  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing—the perfect  charm  which  would  give  the  dinner 
a  magical  taste  and  insure  Wewoca's  trip  to  the  Pa- 
cific.    Those  red  hairs  of  victory  had  evidently  been 
placed  there  directly  in  his  path  by  the  benevolent 
spirits   on   whose   aid  he   had  so   reverently  called 
every  hour  of  his  long  march  across  an  alien  and 
perilous  country.     They  were  his,  beyond  a  doubt: 
although— such  is  the  stupidity  of  white  men— he 
might  have  to  dispute  for  possession  of  them  with 
the  man  who,  at  present,  sat  under  them.    That  man 
had  just  fired  his  gun:  and  he  had  not  yet  reloaded 
tt.      Benevolent    food    spirits,    when    properly    ap- 
proached,  could  arrange  perfectly  even  such  a  minor 
detail  as  this  I    Wewoca  had  but  to  take  his  own 


CHAPTER  IV 
WEWOCA  ENLISTS  THE  SPIRITS 

Why  was  Lachlan  Douglas  going  openly  and 
alone  to  the  hostile  camp?  He  had  made  the  deci- 
sion as  soon  as  the  boys  recognized  Lewis  and  saw 
him  pull  in  to  the  shore  in  response  to  the  Shawa- 
nos'  Invitation. 

"There's  no  doubt  they  mean  to  murder  Lewis,'* 
Lachlan  said,  "but  we  can't  iire  on  the  camp  or 
they'll  kill  him  immediately.  They'll  make  sure  o' 
him  if  they're  attacked.  We  better  not  all  go,  'coz 
we're  only  four  an'  we  don't  know  how  many  they 
are.  They'll  guess  there's  no  more  men  wi'  us;  four 
is  enough  for  a  huntin'  party.  But  if  I  go  down  alone 
they'll  be  uneasy,  guessin'  at  how  many  more  is  hid 
up  here  i'  the  brush.  They'll  know  I  wouldn't  be 
here  alone.  I've  got  to  fool  'em  an'  handle  'em  wi' 
clever  talk  'stead  o'  firearms;  or  Lewis  won't  get  out 
o'  that  camp  alive.  I've  got  to  get  him  out  safe. 
When  ye  see  me  raise  my  arm  over  my  head,  come 
on  down  on  the  sly  an'  stay  hid  till  I  jump  an'  shout 
as  if  somethin'  had  bit  my  foot.  Then  ye  run  up 
an'  Lewis  an'  I'll  swing  in  wi'  ye.  That's  five  o' 
us:  an'  if  the  Shawanos  want  a  fight,  we  can  give 
it  to  'em.  We  must  save  Lewis  even  if  every  other 
man  o'  us  is  killed  doln'  it." 

"Oh,  aye,"  Andy  agreed.     "But  ye  don't  give  one 
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o'  us  the  chance  to  take  the  risk  yeVe  runnln\  They 
may  shoot  ye  at  sight." 

"Maybe.  But  I've  a  better  chance  than  yersel', 
Andy;  for  I've  lived  years  wi'  Injuns  an'  I  ken  how 
their  minds  work.  If  I  give  ye  the  sign  to  shoot, 
pick  off  the  big  fellow — Wilkinson's  old  servant. 
He's  the  leader." 

As  Lachlan  expected,  the  Shawanos  were  startled 
and  mystified  by  the  sight  of  a  lone  white  man  walk- 
ing boldly  Into  their  camp.  So  they  stood  still  and 
waited.  Lachlan's  brief,  expressionless  look  at 
Lewis  was  enough  to  signal  to  the  young  commander 
that  he  was  not  to  recognize  him.  Ignoring  the 
other  Indians,  Lachlan  went  straight  up  to  the  big 
Shawano  with  his  hand  stretched  out  in  greeting. 

"You  speak  Creek?"  he  asked  in  that  tongue.  He 
thought  it  likely  that  the  man  could  speak  Creek 
because  he  had  been  in  the  South  so  much  with 
General  Wilkinson. 

"Yes,"  the  Shawano  admitted.  After  a  moment's 
hesitation  he  extended  his  left  hand.  His  right 
wrist  was  bound  with  deer  thongs. 

"I  see  your  right  v/rist  is  still  sick,"  Lachlan  said. 
"Why  did  you  attack  us?  You  should  consider  me 
an  old  friend.  Did  I  not  see  you  In  New  Orleans 
when  I  was  there  with  my  father,  Chief  White  Alex 
McGIllIvray,  whom  your  friend  Wilkinson  loved  like 
a  brother?" 

The  Indian  was  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  Then 
he  said: 

"You  did  not  speak  so  when  we  met  in  Great 
Telllko." 

"That  is  true.    But  it  was  because  of  the  Chero- 
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kee,  who  might  have  been  offended  with  both  of 
us  if  I  had  shown  too  much  friendship,  while 
among  them,  for  a  Shawano,"  Lachlan  answered 
ghbly. 

''The  Cherokee  are  jealous  of  the  Shawanos." 
Apparently  the  Indian  was  satisfied  with  the  expla- 
nation. "It  was  because  I  was  offended  with  you 
for  not  greeting  me  like  a  brother  in  Telliko  that 
I  attacked  you." 

Lachlan  nodded  gravely.  Inwardly,  he  said, 
"YeVe  almost  as  good  a  liar  as  myseP !"  In  all 
probability,  he  thought,  the  Shawano's  party  had 
attacked  his  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  five  horses 
and  the  guns.  "Let  us  sit  and  talk  about  old  times 
till  the  food  Is  ready,"  Lachlan  went  on,  taking 
the  man's  arm  and  leading  him  aside.  "But  first 
tell  me,  brother,  who  is  the  white  man?  He  must 
be  a  great  friend  of  yours  to  come  alone  into  your 
camp,  even  as  I  do." 

The  Shawano  grunted.  He  did  not  believe  that 
Lachlan  was  alone.  He  was  worried  and  he  wished 
that  Girty  would  come  back  and  assume  charge  of 
the  affair,  which  threatened  to  take  some  unforeseen 
turn. 

"As  you  say,  brother,  he  is  a  good  friend."  The 
Shawano  said  something  in  his  own  tongue  to  an- 
other Indian,  who  presently  slipped  away  through 
the  brush. 

"Is  he   a   good  hunter?"   Lachlan   asked.      The 
Shawano  answered  yes.    "Then  I  shall  ask  him  to  go 
with  me  to  finish  my  hunt.     Two  men  can  kill  more 
buffalo  than  one." 
<     At  that,  the  Indian  gave  him  another  suspicious 
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glance.     **You  are  not  one  but  many,'"  he  grunted. 
**Why  do  not  your  friends  join  us  here?" 

Lachlan  laughed.  *'Where  Is  the  white  man  who 
can  deceive  a  Shawano?"  He  beckoned  to  Lewis, 
who  came  to  him  at  once.  Lewis  had  seen  Imme- 
diately by  Lachlan's  behavior  that  he  was  In  danger, 
and  was  prepared  to  follow  the  boy's  lead.  Obey- 
ing a  gesture  from  Lachlan  now,  Lewis  stood  beside 
him  with  his  back  against  a  large  hickory  tree  that 
grew  near  the  water.  Lachlan  had  arranged  their 
group  so  that  the  redskins  could  not  easily  rush  on 
them  from  behind.  As  they  stood  now,  the  big 
Shawano,  himself,  partly  shielded  Lewis  In  front. 
The  Indian  presently  realized  this  maneuver  and 
attempted  to  move,  but  found  that  he  could  not  with- 
out stepping  on  Lachlan's  feet,,  for  the  boy  had 
driven  him  into  a  corner  made  by  the  tree  and  a 
fallen  log  and  then  had  planted  himself  erect  and 
face  to  face  with  him  so  closely  that  their  mocca- 
sined  toes  touched.  Lachlan  was  reasonably  sure 
now  that  the  Indian  who  had  slunk  off  could  not 
fire  from  the  brush  at  Lewis  without  running  too 
big  a  risk  of  killing  his  own  leader.  Presently  Lach- 
lan grinned  and  stretched  his  arm  over  his  head. 
This  was  the  sign  for  Silent  Scot  and  the  others  to 
creep  down  quietly  within  better  range.  Lachlan 
now  thought  It  unlikely  that  he  would  get  Lewis  out 
of  the  Shawano  camp  without  a  fight.  He  sensed 
a  resolute  and  ugly  temper  in  them.  He  was  in- 
creasingly watchful  for  the  slightest  move  from  the 
Indians.  The  redskin  who  had  left  the  camp  earlier 
came  back.  He  was  plainly  agitated,  and  his  news, 
whatever  it  was,  stirred  the  other  Shawanos  to  fury. 
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And,  with  a  howl  of  rage,  they  launched  their  at- 
tack. They  rushed  at  the  two  whites  with  upHfted 
tomahawks.  Lachlan,  prepared  for  any  move, 
called  to  Lewis  not  to  fight  but  to  make  a  dash  for 
the  brush.  At  the  same  time  he  knocked  the  Sha- 
wano leader  off  his  balance  and  sent  him  spinning 
Into  the  arms  of  the  rushing  Indians.  This  move 
blocked  the  attack  for  a  moment,  which  was  time 
enough  for  the  slender,  agile  white  boy  to  spring 
clear  and  follow  Lewis.  It  would  take  the  Sha- 
wanos  at  least  another  minute  to  get  their  rifles  into 
play.  But  he  had  his  own  ready  now.  He  called 
again  to  Lewis  to  keep  going. 

"I'll  cover  you,"  he  shouted,  and  fired,  ending 
there  and  then  the  career  of  the  first  Indian  to  re- 
cover himself  and  give  chase.  Almost  Immediately 
another  rifle  spoke,  and  the  big  Shawano  dropped 
dead.  Lachlan  thanked  Heaven  devoutly  for  Silent 
Scot's  marksmanship.  Andy  had  shot  his  man 
through  the  head  at  a  distance  of  a  little  less  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  He  could  have  done  It 
at  two  hundred.  Then  the  guns  of  Blue  Arrow 
and  Runner  on  the  Wind  came  Into  play.  The  three 
boys  were  running  now  and  reloading  and  firing  as 
they  went.  With  three  Indians  dead  or  badly 
wounded  and  their  leader  killed,  the  Shawanos  be- 
came madly  confused.  They  gave  up  the  fight,  ran 
to  their  horses,  mounted  pell-mell,  and,  plying  whips 
frantically,  raced  down  the  trail.  They  did  not  at- 
tempt to  return  the  shots  fired  after  them  by  Andy, 
Tuleko,  and  Blue  Arrow,  who  had  now  reached 
Lachlan  and  Lewis. 

"Lachlan,  I  think  you  made  me  play  a  coward's 
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part/'  said  Lewis,  grasping  the  boy's  hand.  *'But  I 
didn't  venture  to  disobey  you,  as  you  so  plainly  felt 
that  you  knew  exactly  what  you  were  about." 

*'Oh,  aye,"  said  Andy,  answering  for  his  cousin. 
**Ye  see,  Lachlan  lived  wi'  the  Creeks  a  long  time 
an'  he  knows  what  Injuns  is  up  to  an'  how  to  hold 
'em  off  till  'tis  safe  to  start  shootin.'  " 

*'Lachlan  bes'  white  man  for  talk  wit'  Injun," 
said  Tuleko.  *'Blue  Arrow  bes'  scout.  Tuleko  bes' 
runner.  Wewoca  bes'  coo^.  Silent  bes'  shot." 
Then  he  grinned  and  added:  **Silent  also  bes'  man 
for  make  funny  joke  wit'  redheads."  He  met 
Andy's  stern  frown  unabashed. 

*'Well,"  said  Lewis,  smiling,  *'the  joke  is  off 
Andy  now,  and  on  Clark  and  myself.  Two  leaders 
of  a  great  expedition,  both  of  whom  have  carelessly 
run  into  ambushes  and  had  to  be  saved  by  you  boys !" 

Andy  smiled:  "Aye,  aye!  The  joke's  off  me  I 
It's  off!"  he  repeated  contentedly. 

There  was  no  need  to  hunt,  for  the  Shawanos 
had  abandoned  a  goodly  harvest  of  deer,  buffalo, 
and  turkeys.  The  boys  caught  two  Indian  ponies 
which  had  been  left  behind,  loaded  the  game  on  one 
of  them,  and  turned  homeward,  with  Lewis  riding 
the  other. 

They  had  not  gone  far  when  they  came  on  the 
body  of  a  man  who  had  been  tomahawked  and 
scalped,  very  recently  too.  Andy  at  once  examined 
his  powder  horn  to  see  if  his  name  were  among 
the  carvings  in  it. 

**Girty!"  he  exclaimed,  handing  it  to  his  cousin. 
''But  who  killed  himf 

"What  do  you  find?"  Lachlan  said  to  Blue  Ar- 
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row,  who  was  minutely  inspecting  the  ground  just 
above  the  hollow-  where  the  body  lay.  "I  see. 
Those  cuts  in  the  ground,  eh?"  He  gave  them  a 
brief,  careless  glance.  *'They  mean  nothing.  Prob- 
ably some  fox  has  been  digging  there."  Blue  Ar- 
row merely  grunted  and  suggested  that  they  hasten 
out  of  the  danger  zone.  So,  leaving  the  strange 
mystery  of  William  Girty's  death  unsolved,  the 
party  rode  on  at  top  speed. 

The  Thanksgiving  dinner  was  a  huge  success. 
Long  before  it  was  over,  Clark  had  definitely  en- 
gaged Barking  Water  as  cook  for  the  expedition: 
and,  in  an  uproarious  speech,  he  said  that  the  laugh 
was  on  himself  and  Lewis — *'two'  poor  babes  in  the 
wood." 

"  'Tis  handsome  o'  Cap'n  Clark  to  tell  all  the 
boys  what  a  mistake  they  made  i'  laughin*  at  me. 
But  'tis  a  fact  that  Tm  not  the  sort  o'  man  to  be 
giggled  about.  An'  'tis  best  they  should  know  it." 
Silent  Scot  spoke  with  his  old-time  dignity. 

**  'Tis  a  good  thing  you  had  no  red  hairs  to  make 
a  cook-charm,  Wewoca,,"  Lachlan  said  to  the  ec- 
static Barking  Water,  "because,  if  this  dinner  had 
been  any  better,  it  might  have  killed  us!" 

Wewoca's  round  eyes  rolled  at  him  strangely 
from  under  the  large  yellow  hat,  donned  for  this 
ceremonial. 

"On  the  contrary,"  he  answered  in  Creek,  "I 
had  many  bright  red  hairs  for  the  perfect  cook- 
charm  !" 

"Where  did  you  get  them?"  Lachlan  asked  with 
curiosity.  Again  Barking  Water's  round  eyes 
rolled  terribly. 
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*'The  spirits  attend  to  such  matters,''  he  said. 
^'Whatever  I  need  they  put  in  my  path — garHc  or 
red  hairs;  the  spirits  plant  one  as  easily  as  the 
other  where  Wewoca,  Supreme  Food  Chief,  will 
walk!"  He  moved  on  with  a  platter  for  Lewis' 
table. 

"Do  you  know  what  he  is  talking  about?"  Lach- 
lan  asked  Blue  Arrow.  The  young  Creek  gave  him 
an  odd  look. 

**Say  nothing  to  Wewoca,"  he  counseled.  "For 
at  present  it  pleases  him  to  be  thought  very  inti- 
mate with  spirits.  That  is  why  he  makes  such  a 
mystery  of  Girty's  scalp." 

"Girty's  scalp!"  Lachlan  jumped  as  if  a  gun 
had  gone  off  behind  his  ear.  "You  think  Wewoca 
killed  him?"     Blue  Arrow  nodded. 

"Yes.  You  thought  foxes  had  made  those  holes 
which-  we  noticed  near  the  body.  No.  They  were 
made  by  a  knife  and  with  fingers.  Foxes  do  not  dig 
for  garlic,  my  brother P* 


CHAPTER  V 
BARKING  WATER  HUNTS  WOLF 


Clark's  most  popular  announcement  that  night 
was  that,  on  the  following  Saturday,  they  would 
start  for  Wood  River,  Illinois,  where  the  expedi- 
tion was  to  have  its  winter  quarters.  Lewis  was 
going  back  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  would  probably 
spend  most  of  the  closed  season. 

As  Clark  explained,  there  were  ponderous  diplo- 
matic formalities  to  be  gone  through  before  the 
Louisiana  Territory  could  be  officially  transferred 
to  the  United  States. 

*'But  we'll  find  plenty  to  do,"  he  said,  ^'making  a 
good  comfortable  camp,  hunting,  and  putting  all 
our  cases  and  what-nots  in  good  shape  for  the 
spring  start  up  river." 

At  first  the  boys  found  it  lively  enough  at  Wood 
River,  because  there  was  work  enough  to  keep  them 
occupied.     But,  after  all,  it  takes  only  so  long  to 
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build  a  camp;  and  hunting  was  no  novelty  to  Andy 
and  Lachlan.  And  they  began  to  fret  inwardly 
at  a  life  that  was  destitute  of  excitement.  They 
got  no  sympathy  from  their  red  brothers.  To  a 
"natural-born"  idler  like  Barking  Water,  these 
were  perfect  days.  Runner  on  the  Wind,  true  In- 
dian that  he  was,  could  be  happy  lying  on  his  back 
for  weeks  together,  and  merely  getting  up  at  inter- 
vals to  eat.    Blue  Arrow  asked  no  more. 

**Silent  got  sore  head,  like  bear  when  no  too  good 
hunter  hit  him.  No  kill  him.  On'y  make  mad," 
Runner  remarked  one  day,  with  his  characteristic, 
sly,  annoying  smile.  When  not  on  the  hunting  trail 
or  the  warpath,  Tuleko's  favorite  sport  was  teasing 
Silent  Scot  MacPhail.  Andy  scowled  darkly  at  him 
but,  for  the  moment,  said  nothing.  He  looked  over 
the  group  in  the  tent.  Blue  Arrow  lolled  in  the 
same  position  as  the  Runner,  with  the  same  con- 
tented indolence,  the  deep-set  black  eyes  in  his 
scarred  face  staring  at  nothing.  Andy's  frowning 
look  went  past  him  to-  the  far  corner  of  the  tent, 
from  which  rumblings  issued.  As  was  his  habit, 
Wewoca  was  sleeping  with  his  large  mouth  wide 
open.  Only  Lachlan  sat  erect,  like  Silent  Scot, 
looking  keenly  alive  and  impatient  for  action. 

**Silent  'n'  Lachlan  lie  down,  sleep,"  Tuleko  sug- 
gested. 

"I'm  not  thinkin'  o'  sleepin',"  Andy  informed  him 
coldly. 

"Nor  me,"  said  Lachlan. 

"White  man  t'ink  too  much.  Make  head  ache.'^ 
The   Runner's   black   eyes    glittered   mischievously. 
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Andy  gave  him  a  long,  unfriendly  stare.  Tuleko 
grinned. 

"The  worst  Is,  there's  nothin'  to  do!'^  Lachlan 
said. 

"I'll  find  somethin' !"  Andy  replied,  In  a  tone  that 
threatened  fate. 

"Better  no,"  said  Tuleko.  "When  Silent  get  like 
t'at — make  fuss — go  do  somet'Ing — he  al'ays  do 
fool  t'lngs." 

"What's  that?"  Andy  barked  at  him. 

"Uh-huh.  Mebbe  Silent  go  catch  Jeff'son  or 
Wash'ton,  tie  him  on  horse,  'n  bring  home  for 
prison.  Like  Silent  do  wit'  Clark.  Tee-hee."  He 
giggled.  This  was  certainly  an  unkind  allusion  to 
past  history! 

"That's  not  funny  any  longer,"  Andy  told  him, 
with  heavy  dignity.  .  .  V151.4i2 

"Tee-hee."  ^*  ^. 

Andy  glared  at  Tuleko  fiercely,  then  turned  his 
shoulder  on  him.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done 
with  the  Runner  when  he  was  In  this  mood.  The 
silence  that  followed  was  ripped  by  a  long,  loud, 
guttural  snore  from  Wewoca.  Now,  even  men, 
whose  minds  are  at  ease,  have  been  known  to  be- 
come rebellious  on  hearing  the  unmusical  sounds 
that  betoken  a  too  satisfied  slumber.  To  Silent  Scot 
and  Lachlan,  In  their  Irritable  state,  the  loud  peace 
of  Barking  Water  was  unendurable. 

"See  here,"  said  Andy,  drawing  his  brows  to- 
gether, "  'tis  not  so  sure  about  Wewoca  goln'  to 
the  Pacific,  even  if  he  has  proved  he's  a  wonderfu' 
cook.     Cap'n  Clark  was  talkin'   about  him  yester- 
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day.  He  says  he's  doubtin'  if  Barkin'  Water  ever 
hunted  anythin'  wilder  than  garlic." 

Lachlan  nodded  solemnly. 

"Aye.  I  heard  him.  Still,  ye  mustn't  think, 
Andy,  that  Barkin'  Water  is  useless,  because  he's 
fond  o'  snorin'.  He's  a  good  sound  lad,  is  Barkin' 
Water." 

*'Good  soun'  lad.  Good  soun'  loud,"  Tuleko  put 
in,,  alluding  to  the  snores  from  the  corner.  He 
supposed  Lachlan  also  was  talking  about  them. 

"Oh!  Will  ye  be  quiet!"  Andy  snapped  at  him. 
"Lachlan,  Wewoca's  got  to  get  out  an'  do  some 
huntin'.  There's  no  gettin'  over  it.  The  only  way 
for  him  to  make  Cap'n  Clark  feel  satisfied  to  take 
him  all  the  long  trail  to  the  Pacific  is  for  Wewoca 
to  come  into  camp  wi'  a  back  load  o'  meat." 

"Aye.     'Twould  seem  so." 

With  that,  they  pulled  the  sleeper,  not  so  gently, 
back  out  of  the  kingdom  of  dreams.  It  took  a  good 
deal  of  pulling,  and  some  shaking.  At  last  the 
dusky  Seminole  raised  his  kinky  head,  ceased  yawn- 
ing and  blinking,  and  gave  them  all  his  attention. 

"Start  Pacifee?"  he  inquired  amiably.  "I  get 
hat." 

"Never  mind  yer  hat!"  Andy  said  shortly.  "Ye're 
not  startin'  for  the  Pacific  to-day." 

"Silent  wake  you  up  'coz  Silent  not  like  hear 
snore.  Make  Silent  ver'  jealous,"  was  Tuleko's 
malicious  contribution. 

"Runner,  ye'll  keep  quiet  from  now  on,  or  I'll 
scalp  ye !"     Andy  was  angry. 

"Tee-hee!"  That  Httle  breathy  titter  of  Tule- 
ko's had  never  sounded  more  Irritatingly  on  Silent 
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Scot's  ears  than  at  that  moment.  He  made  a  mas- 
terly effort,  and  controlled  his  temper.  But  Lach- 
lan  said, 

*Te  was  snortin'  like  a  herd  o'  buffalo  drinkin' 
up  the  Missouri." 

Wewoca  shook  his  head,  positively. 

*'Not  like  buffalo.  Like  wolf,"  he  asserted. 
"Wewoca  dream  'bout  wolf.  Ver'  big  black  wolf; 
gray  nose,  paws,  tail.  Ver'  big  black,  gray  wolf. 
Wewoca  hunt  t'at  big  black,  gray  wolf.  Wolf  run 
ver'  scare.  T'at  what  make  big  snort — t'at  scare 
wolf  snort,  he  scare  so  bad!" 

"Well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  ye  was  dreamin'  o' 
huntin'.  For  that's  the  verra  thing  we  was  talkin' 
about  while  yer  snores  was  thunderin'  to  right  an' 
left,"  Andy  remarked.  "Ye'd  best  tell  him  the 
rest  o'  it." 

So  Lachlan  explained  to  Barking  Water,  in  the 
Creek  tongue,  why  he  was  obliged  to  go  out  hunt- 
ing and  to  return  with  a  heavy  load  of  meat  on 
his  back. 

"But  there  is  now  much  meat  in  camp,"  Wewoca 
protested.  "There  is  deer,  and  buffalo,  and  also 
wolf.  There  are  also  many  pounds  of  the  jerked 
beef  which  was  prepared  in  the  autumn.  You, 
perhaps,  do  not  know  these  things,  because  you  are 
never  in  the  tent  where  the  food  is  kept.  But  I  am 
the  Supreme  Food  Chief,  and  I  know  all  about  this 
meat.  The  fierce  dog,  who  is  tied  in  the  tent  to 
guard  the  meat  at  night,  is  now  a  great  friend  of 
mind.  He  will  not  bite  you,  if  you  are  with  me.  So 
come,  now,  and  I  will  take  you  to  the  food  tent. 
You  will  see  all  this  meat.    Then  you  will  not  wish 
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me  to  be  so  foolish  as  to  crawl  about  alone  all  day 
in  the  snow  for  nothing." 

This  was  surely  a  reasonable  line  of  argument, 
but  Lachlan  remained  unconvinced.  He  translated 
Barking  Water's  words  to  Andy;  and  Andy  also 
failed  to  be  impressed  by  their  logic.  The  truth 
was  that,,  having  nothing  to  do  themselves,  they 
were  working  off  their  impatience  and  irritation  on 
poor  Wewoca.  He  had  been  too  comfortable. 
His  snores  had  affronted  them!  They  would  drive 
him  out  into  the  cold  wilderness  to  hunt.  What 
Clark  had  said  was  really  only  the  semblance  of 
an  excuse  for  their  action.  Clark  w^ould  not  have 
equipped  Wewoca  and  brought  him  to  Wood  River 
if  he  had  not  already  resolved  to  take  him  the  rest 
of  the  way. 

"Now,  not  another  word  out  o*  ye,"  Lachlan  said 
firmly.  "Ye  get  out  an'  hunt.  To  help  ye  keep 
from  losin'  yersel',  ye'd  best  take  that  dog  ye  say 
lives  in  the  food  tent  an'  is  such  a  grand  friend  to 
ye." 

Still  doleful,  though  somewhat  heartened  by  per- 
mission to  take  the  dog,  Barking  Water  wandered 
off  to  the  food  tent.  With  sad  eyes  he  surveyed 
the  many  pounds  of  fresh  and  jerked  meat.  He 
sat  down  beside  the  chained  dog  and  patted  it  ab- 
sently, while  he  mused  on  the  discomfort  ahead  of 
him.  Outside,  on  his  way  here,  he  had  observed 
the  sky.  Undoubtedly,  more  snow  would  fall 
shortly.  He  groaned.  Presently  he  felt  the  fur 
under  his  hand  stand  up  hke  bristles.  The  dog 
growled  ferociously.    A  moment  later  Blue  Arrow's 
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voice   called  from  outside   the  tent,   asking  if  the 
dog  were  safely  tied. 

"Yes.  But  his  chain  is  long  so  that  he  can 
reach  to  the  door.  I  will  come  out  and  bring  you 
in.     Then  he  will  not  bite  you.'* 

The  huge  animal  remained  uneasy  even  after 
Wewoca  had  brought  Blue  Arrow  in,,  but  made  no 
attack. 

"How  foolish  to  force  me  to  hunt  when  there  is 
already  too  much  meat!"  Barking  Water  com- 
plained. 

"You  should  not  have  snored,"  said  Blue  Arrow. 
He  stared  at  the  dog.     "You  were  not  dreaming  of 
a  wolf.     You  dreamed  of  this  dog.     No  one  ever 
saw  such  a  wolf  as  you  described." 
Wewoca  studied  the  dog. 

"True,"  he  admitted.  "This  dog  is  exactly  like 
the  wolf  of  my  dreams." 

"Then  I  advise  you  to  take  the  dog  a  few  miles 
from  camp,  shoot  him  and  skin  him,  and  bury  the 
skin,  and  bring  the  meat  home,  and  say  you  shot  a 
wolf.  Because  that  is  the  only  way  you  can  kill 
any  game.  You  are  not  a  hunter.  You  shut  your 
eyes  when  the  gun  goes  off." 

"I  am  not  offended  at  what  you  say.  Blue  Arrow. 
Because  I  have  seen  very  unintelligent  men  shoot 
deer  with  their  eyes  open,  and  kill  them.  But  their 
cooking  was  without  flavor!  Therefore  I  was  too 
wise  to  admire  them,  or  to  desire  to  be  like  them. 
Truly,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  certain 
unintelligent  men  ta  shoot  deer  and  bring  meat. 
But  to  give  happiness  is  better  than  to  kill  deer. 
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And  the  man  who  gives  happiness  is  the  inteUigent 
Food  Chief  who  knows  how  to  use  garlic  and  green 
peppers." 

"Ugh!"  Blue  Arrow  grunted.  "That  may  be 
true;  but  it  does  not  help  you  now.  Will  you  kill 
the  dog,  as  I  suggest?  Otherwise,  you  will  not 
return  with  wolf  meat." 

"It  is  an  idea."  Barking  Water  surveyed  the 
bristling  animal  thoughtfully.  "His  name  is 
Wolf,"  he  remarked  presently. 

"He  is  much  fiercer  than  any  wolf  I  ever  saw," 
said  Blue  Arrow.  "The  wolf  is  a  coward  and  runs 
away.  But  not  this  dog.  Now  that  I  have  done  all 
I  can  to  help  you,  I  will  go  back  to  the  tent."  He 
went  out. 

"The  intelligent  man  thinks  of  everything  before 
he  acts,"  Wewoca  remarked  aloud.  He  sat  and 
pondered.  Time  went  by  unnoticed  by  the  deep 
thinker  in  the  food  tent.  At  last  he  shoved  away 
the  dog,  which  was  crushed  against  his  legs,  gave 
it  a  parting  pat,,  and  ambled  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  cook  tent.  At  this  hour  the  kitchen  was 
deserted.  Wewoca  looked  over  the  supplies  in 
the  tent  and  also  those  which  hung  on  racks  in 
the  frosty  air  directly  outside.  Here,  too,  was 
food  for  several  days.  He  remarked  on  the  fact, 
with  a  gloomy  air,  to  one  of  the  cooks,  who  came 
up  dragging  a  load  of  firewood. 

"Not  need  go  food  tent  two  days,"  he  said. 

"No,"  the  man  answered,  "and  when  we  need 
more  meat,  you've  got  to  fetch  it!  I'm  scared  of 
that  dog." 
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"Ver'  bad  dog,"  Wewoca  agreed.  ''Name  Wolf." 

"He  acts  like  It.  He  almost  ripped  my  leggings 
off  me  the  last  time  I  went  in  there  1" 

Barking  Water  courteously  promised  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  kitchen  staff  whenever  more  meat  was 
required,  and  departed.  He  did  not  tell  the  man 
that  he  was  going  hunting.  A  plan  was  forming 
in  his  mind;  and  it  was  not  his  habit  to  betray  the 
workings  of  his  superior  intelligence.  If  the  plan 
matured  without  a  hitch,  he  would  become  a  good 
hunter.  Clark  would  respect  him,  and  wolves 
would  tremble  at  his  name.  But  he  would  say 
nothing  about  it  in  advance.  The  spirits,  who 
were  always  attending  to  his  needs,  did  not  ap- 
prove of  talkative  men. 

He  returned  to  the  meat  tent  and  sat  down  by 
the  dog,  to  do  some  more  thinking. 

"Wolf,"  he  said,,  "no  one  can  deny  that  Blue 
Arrow  has  said  a  wise  thing.  So,  it  may  be  that, 
of  us  two,  only  one  will  go  to  the  Pacific;  and  that 
one  will  not  be  you.  There  is  much  thinking  to  be 
done  about  that.  Had  I  been  a  fool  instead  of  a 
thinking  man,  I  would  now  be  far  out  in  the  cold, 
lonely  wilderness.  The  foolish  man  is  always  rush- 
ing about  at  the  suggestion  of  others.  The  world 
Is  covered  with  his  tracks,  leading  nowhere !  But 
the  thoughts  of  the  intelligent  man  carry  him  far- 
ther than  snowshoes."      He  continued  to  think. 

It  was  mid-afternoon  when,  at  last.  Bark- 
ing Water  shouldered  his  rifle,  put  on  his  snow- 
shoes,  and  set  his  face  towards  the  unknown  wild. 
Big  flakes  were  falling. 


CHAPTER  VI 
DANIEL  BOONE  COMES  TO  DINE 

As  the  horn  sounded  for  supper,  visitors  arrived 
in  camp.  Silent  Scot,  Lachlan,  Blue  Arrow,  and 
Runner  on  the  Wind,  hastening  toward  the  dining 
tent,  saw  Clark  enthusiastically  geeting  a  tall, 
white-haired  man  and  his  two  companions. 

**Who's  yon  man,  Fm  wonderin'?"  Andy  said. 

*'  'Tis  an  Important  man,"  Lachlan  answered. 

*'Aye.  Ye  can  tell  that  by  the  way  Clark's  be- 
havln'  to  him." 

"Well,  we  can't  go  nosin'  In  there.  The^qulckest 
place  to- find  out  is  at  supper.  He'll  bebringin'  him 
along  to  eat." 

*'Mebbe  Jeff'son?"  Tuleko  suggested. 

They  had  seated  themselves.  In  their  usual  places 
not  far  from  Clark's,  when  the  visitors  entered. 
Clark  was  beaming. 

"Boys,"  he  cried,  "some  of  you  recognize  this 
man.  To  the  rest  of  you  I  say,  you'll  win  no 
greater  honor  all  your  days  than  to  meet  him. 
Colonel  Daniel  Boone!" 

"I  was  sure  I'd  seen  him  afare;  but  the  white 
hair  put  me  off,"  Andy  whispered,  under  cover  of 
the  shouting. 

"Now,  Colonel,"  Clark  said,  when  the  noise  had 
died  down,  "I'll  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  eat 
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such  a  supper  as  you  never  put  In  your  mouth  be- 
fore. I've  got  the  greatest  cook  In  the  world,  bar 
none.  He's  a  Seminole,  part  Negro,  and  his  name 
is  Wewoca,  which  means  Barking  Water." 

"Three  cheers   for  Barking  Water!"   some  one 
shouted.     They  were  given  lustily. 

Andy  and  Lachlan  looked  at  each  other  in  con- 
sternation. 

"This  Is  not  so  good!"  'Andy  whispered. 

"  'Tis  notF'  Lachlan  agreed. 

"Tee-hee,"  said  Tuleko.    Andy  glowered  at  him. 

"Wal,  Winiam,"  Boone  drawled,  "I'll  tell  yer 
the  facts  about  this  sudden  visitation  I'm  makin' 
yer.  I  come  ter  git  a  feed.  A  month  ago  a  feller 
come  to  La  Charette  over  In  MIzzoura,  whar  I'm 
livln'  out  my  old  age.  He'd  been  in  Louisville  re- 
cent. An*  he  couldn't  talk  about  another  thing  than 
this  here  Barkin'  Water  an'  his  cookin'.  I  lost  my 
appetite  jes'  listenln'  to  him.  Nothin'  over  In  Miz- 
zoura's  had  any  flavor  In  my  mouth  sence.  So  I 
up  and  broke  trail  fer  yer  camp,  jes*  ter  taste  the 
milk  an*  honey  out  o'  Canaan  which  this  Seminole 
boy  perdooces.  Now,  fetch  It  along,  an'  set  It 
afore  me.  I've  been  all  day  on  the  trail  an'  I'm 
ready   fer  somethin'   tasty." 

"Good!"  Clark  cried.  "You'll  have  It.  Ah!" 
He  saw  the  kitchen  men  coming  in  with  pots.  "Here 
enters  the  savory  stew!" 

"Whar  did  you  git  this  here  Barkin'  Water, 
that's  sech  a  wonder  of  a  cook  every  stomach  on 
the  frontier  Is  named  after  him?"  Boone  asked. 

"Wewoca  was  brought  to  me  by — but  see  here, 
Dan'l,  you  must  know  the  lads?     Silent  Scot  Mac- 
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Phall  and  Runner  on  the  Wind  and  Lachlan  Doug- 
las?" 

*'SartaIn,  I  know  Silent  an'  the  Runner;  though 
'tis  long  sence  we  met.  Lachlan's  Andy's  cousin, 
ain't  he?  Never  met  him.  But  I'll  say  Silent  was 
livin'  up  ter  his  great  repytation  when  he  fetched 
in  that  black  Creek  cook.  Barkin'  Water — his 
name  sounds  like  a  dog  takin'  a  bath." 

Clark  beckoned  to  Andy  and  Lachlan. 

^'That's  right,"  said  Boone,  smiling.  *'Call  them 
smart  lads  up  here,  so  I  kin  shake  their  hands 
in  gratitood  fer  the  feed  they're  responsible  fer 
givin'  me." 

Andy  and  Lachlan  came  forward  at  a  slow-footed 
pace.  Blue  Arrow,  whose  habit  was  to  follow 
Lachlan  like  a  silent  shadow,  came,  too.  He  felt 
anxious  because  he  saw  that  Lachlan  was  worried, 
and  did  not  know  why.  Tuleko  knew  why.  More, 
he  could  see  into  the  future.  His  eyes  shone  pro- 
phetically and  his  face  wore  a  grin  from  ear  to  ear, 
as  he  stepped  along  in  Andy's  wake. 

*'Wal,  wal,  Andy  MacPhail."  Boone  grasped 
Andy's  hand  warmly.  *'I  always  said  Silent  Scot 
was  the  smartest  lad  on  the  border.  An'  with  all 
the  dignity  of  a  jedge."  It  was  true  that  Andy  was 
looking  almost  abnormally  dignified.  Had  Boone 
and  Clark  known  him  better,  that  air  of  proud  and 
unassailable  worth  would  have  been  enough  to  warn 
them  that  something  was  wrong! 

"I'm  verra  pleased  to  see  ye,"  said  Andy,  telling 
his  polite  lie  with  all  the  earnestness  he  could  mus- 
ter.    He  introduced  Lachlan  and  Blue  Arrow. 

"An'  thar's  the  Runner,  with  a  flashin'  grin  on 
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him  like  the  blade  of  a  tomyhawk!  I  never  seen  a 
happier-lookin'  man." 

"Tee-hee.  Boone  come.  Ver'  good  joke.  Make 
fun  for  Runner/'  Tuleko  gurgled.     Boone  laughed. 

"Wal,  ye're  the  first  redskin  ever  thought  old 
Dan'l  Boone  was  a  joke!  I'm  glad  clear  through 
ter  git  sech  a  good  welcome  from  all  o'  yer.  As  fer 
Andy  an'  Lachlan,  that  have  give  me  the  chance 
ter  eat  Wewoca's  cookin',  wal,  I'd  sound  so  plumb 

wasteful  if  I  started  teUin'  'em  my  admiration " 

He  broke  off  with  a  laugh.     ^'Lefs  eat  J' 

The  men  from  the  cook  tent  set  the  pots  down, 
and  the  hungry  crew  made  a  rush  for  them,  each 
man  armed  with  his  own  knife,  spoon,  and  wooden 
dish. 

^'Hold  off,  boys!"  Clark  called  out.  ^Wait  till 
our  guest  has  had  his  first  taste."  He  filled  a  dish 
with  chunks  of  meat  and  gravy,  and  set  it  before 
Boone.  As  the  liquid  poured  from  the  ladle,  it 
frothed.  Clark  peered  at  it.  "Here's  something 
brand-new  in  your  honor,  Colonel.  I  never  saw 
this  kind  of  gravy  before.  But  I  can  promise  you 
it'll  be  wonderful." 

"Looks  like  yellow  cheese  was  beaten  up  in  it; 
only  cheese  wouldn't  froth.  Might  be  eggs  whipped 
in,"  Boone  commented  interestedly.  He  stirred  it 
with  the  wooden  spoon  which  Clark  handed  him. 
"Look  thar!  The  more  yer  beat  it  up,  the  frothier 
it  gits.  Must  be  that  froth's  the  best  of  it."  He 
beat  his  gravy  to  a  foam,  only  ceasing  when  it 
threatened  to  spill  over  the  edges  of  the  plate. 
Everyone  in  the  tent  followed  suit.  It  became 
a   game.      In    a   joyous   uproar   men,    plying  their 
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spoons,  challenged  one  another  to-  a  frothing  con- 
test. 

*'This  is  grand  luck  for  us,"  Andy  whispered  to 
Lachlan.  "I  never  saw  such  a  lookin'  stew.  'Tis 
surely  a  dish  Wewoca's  taught  to  one  o'  the  other 
cooks.  Ah !  but  'tis  grand  luck  he  taught  it  to  him 
afore  he  went  huntin'!" 

"Aye.  'Tis  grand  luck.  Now  we've  nought  to 
fear."  Their  anxious  tension  relaxed,  the  cousins 
gave  a  sigh  of  relief  and  once  more  shed  bright 
looks  upon  the  world. 

*'Dan'l  Boone  !"  some  one  shouted.  ''Have  mercy 
on  hungry  men  an'  take  yer  first  bite !" 

"Hooray  fer  Boone's  first  bite!"  another  yelled. 
The  others  expressed  their  gastronomic  impatience 
in  a  war  whoop.  Boone  filled  his  spoon  with  the 
frothy  gravy,  set  a  lump  of  meat  in  it,  and,  with 
a  dexterous  twist  of  his  arm,  thrust  the  whole  into 
his  mouth  and  shut  his  teeth  on  it.  The  other  men 
did  not  wait  to  hear  his  comments  but  dived  into 
their  plates. 

"Too  hot?"  Clark  asked,  grinning  as  he  saw 
his  guest  suddenly  exhibit  symptoms  of  agony. 

"Bluh-uh-uh!"  Boone  sputtered.  "Bluh — what 
the — bluh-uh!     Water!"  he  yelled. 

"Cap'n,  I'm  poisoned!"  a  man  screamed.  He 
plunged  toward  the  door  of  the  tent. 

"Oh!  Yah!  Ugh!  Poison!"  The  yell  of  an- 
guish became  a  chorus.  More  men  made  for  the 
great  outdoors.  Clark  hastily  took  a  taste.  He 
spat  it  out,  asking  no  one's  pardon.  Andy,  Lachlan, 
and  the  two  Indian  boys  had  not  yet  dipped  their 
spoons.    And  now  they  had  no  desire  to  do  so! 
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*^That's  a  durned  mean  joke  ter  play  on  a  hun- 
gry old  man/'  Boone  said,  when  he  could  speak. 
His  dark  blue  eyes,  usually  so  benign,  glared. 

"Joke!"  Clark  roared,  his  own  lighter,  blue-gray 
eyes  snapping.  "I'll  show  you  how  much  of  a  joke 
it  is.  Where's  Wewoca !  If  he's  run  off,  go  catch 
him.  Drag  him  in  here  by  his  kinks!  He's  flavored 
the  stew  with  the  soap  he  made  from  that  rancid 
bear  fat!" 

"Wal,  I  fetched  along  some  jerked  meat,"  Boone 
said.  "Reckon  I'll  go-  eat  it.  WiUiam,  I  invite  yer 
ter  supper,"  he  concluded,  with  a  sarcastic  smile. 

"Cap'n,"  answered  one  of  the  pot-bearers,  "We- 
woca didn't  show  up  ter  do  the  cookin'.  So  we  had 
ter  make  stew,  the  old  style.  He  always  puts  in  a 
mess  he  makes  out  o'  grease  an'  yarbs.  I  put  in  the 
only  grease  I  could  find.  It  was  whar  he  keeps 
what  he  uses." 

"Yer  greased  it  with  soap,  son.  An'  durned  poor 
soap  at  that,"  said  Boone. 

"Silent  Scot,  where's  Wewoca?"  Clark  demanded. 
Andy  swallowed  hard  before  he  answered.  He 
tried  to  speak  with  careless  ease. 

"Cap'n,   he's   gone  huntin'." 

"Hunting?  What  for?  The  camp  is  stocked 
with  meat.  And  Wewoca  is  no  hunter.  Never  will 
be.     Did  you  know  he  was  going?" 

"Aye.     Aye,  we  knew  it,"  said  Lachlan. 

"Then  you'll  explain  to  me  why  you  didn't  stop 
him!"  Clark  was  very  angry.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it. 

"Tee-hee."  Only  Andy  and  Lachlan  and  the 
stoic  Blue  Arrow  heard  Tuleko's  titter. 
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*'I  could  choke  ye  I"  Andy  muttered.  He  was 
crimson  with  shame  because  Clark  was  reproving 
him  so  publicly.  Andy  did  not  enjoy  censure  at 
any  time,  no  matter  how  privately  administered. 
This  experience  was  terrible.  And  there  was  no 
sympathy  for  him  in  the  tent.  In  every  direction 
his  embarrassed  glance  met  the  angry  glares  of 
men  who  had  tasted  soap !  Haltingly,  he  tried  to 
tell  his  commander  the  true  story  of  Barking  Wa- 
ter's excursion,  stressing  Clark's  words  about  We- 
woca's  never  having  hunted  anything  wilder  than 
garlic. 

"So  ye  see,  Cap'n  Clark,  we  was  actin'  for  the 
best.  An'  'tis  never  so  good  for  a  man  to  be  lyin' 
round  snorin'  hours  together.  'Tis  doin'  nothin', 
ye  see,  gets  men  Impatient  an'  irritated." 

"Aha!"  Clark  exclaimed.  ^^Now  I  know  what 
happened!  You  two  Scotch  lads  had  been  getting 
ill-tempered,  because  we're  camped  here  too  long 
to  suit  your  restless  natures !  So  you  started  peck- 
ing, like  angry  crows,  at  Barking  Water.  Couldn't 
stand  seeing  him  comfortable,  eh?  Couldn't  endure 
the  snoring  joy  of  the  best  cook  in  the  world,  eh? 
So  you  prodded  and  pecked  and  snarled  at  him  till 
you  drove  him  out.  And  you  chose  this  day  to  do 
it,  when  Colonel  Boone  was  coming  to  supper!" 

"We  didn't  know  Colonel  Boone  was  comin' !" 
they  cried,  amazed  at  the  Injustice  of  their  leader. 

"Aha!  Of  course  you  didn't.  Why?  Because 
you're  a  couple  of  idiots!  Only  idiots  would  try  to 
turn  Barking  Water  into  a  hunter.  Well,  I  can't 
have  restless,  irritable  men  sitting  around  thinking 
up  mischief.     For  the  next  week,  beginning  at  dawn 
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to-morrowj  you  two  smart  lads  will  saw  on  the 
woodpile  for  eight  hours  a  day.  You  want  action, 
eh?     I'll  give  you  plenty!" 

Without  another  look  at  them,  Clark  went  out 
with  Boone  to  share  his  jerked  beef.  The  other 
men  took  the  lumps  of  meat  out  of  the  soapy  gravy, 
went  outdoors  with  them,  and  washed  them  in  the 
snow.  By  the  time  the  lumps  were  half  frozen,  they 
could  eat  them  without  making  faces.  It  was  a 
cold  and  cheerless  supper. 

"Was  the  food  so  awfu'  bad?"  Andy  inquired  of 
a  group  of  frigid  diners  whom  he  found  immedi- 
ately outside  the  tent.  Of  course,  this  was  a  silly 
question.  Andy  already  knew  the  answer.  His 
words  and  sympathetic  tone  really  meant  that  he 
was  trying  to  find  out  how  his  comrades  felt  about 
him,  with  a  view  to  getting  himself  back  into  their 
good  graces  if  they  were  seriously  offended  with 
him.     He  soon  found  out  how  they  felt! 

**See  here!"  a  man  answered  sharply.  "Dldn^t 
you  an'  Lachlan  eat  any  of  it?" 

*'No,"  Lachlan  answered.     *'We  hadn't  started 

"     He  stopped  short,  seeing  the  look  of  rage 

and  dark  suspicion  that  came  into  the  other's  face. 

"Boys!"  the  man  yelled,  "these  fellers  put  the 
cook  up  to  it.  They're  responsible.  Come  on ! 
Let's  make  'em  eat  It!" 

"Stick  their  heads  in  the  pot!"  some  one  shouted, 
as  a  dozen  men  made  a  rush  toward  the  four  boys. 
Andy  was  already  wrestling  with  the  first  speaker, 
who  had  suddenly  grabbed  him.  But  the  leader  of 
the  onrushing  mob  went  down,  tripped  by  Blue  Ar- 
row's foot,   and  the  men  Immediately  behind  him 
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fell  sprawling  over  him.  Tuleko  pulled  the  feet  of 
Andy's  aggressor  out  from  under  him,  and  Andy 
shook  free  of  his  hold.  The  boys  knew  that  they 
could  not  fight  the  mob.  Their  object  was  to  break 
loose  and  run  for  safety.  Tuleko  started  off  inde- 
pendently, running  so  close  to  the  edge  of  the  crowd 
of  angry  men  that  he  tempted  a  number  of  them 
to  dash  at  him.  At  first  keeping  only  out  of  reach, 
he  led  them  off  on  their  useless  chase.  No  one 
could  catch  Runner  on  the  Wind !  His  trick  left 
fewer  opponents  for  the  other  three  to  dispose  of. 
Blue  Arrow  was  very  busy  at  a  game  in  which  he 
was  an  expert.  He  leaped  on  the  back  of  the  man, 
who  had  grappled  with  Lachlan,  and  clutched  his 
throat.  In  a  second  Lachlan  was  free  and  on  the 
run,  with  Andy  after  him.  Several  of  the  men 
started  In  pursuit.  Nobody  made  a  move  directly 
at  Blue  Arrow.  The  young  Creek's  scarred  face 
and  somber  eyes  had  convinced  them  long  ago,  when 
he  first  appeared  in  camp,  that  he  was  a  *'bad  In- 
jun." They  preferred  to  let  him  alone.  So  Blue 
Arrow  raced  off  after  Lachlan,  none  preventing. 

*'Drive  'em  into  the  woods  an'  keep  'em  thar!" 

"Yeh !  Make  'em  sleep  in  the  snow.  Yah — yeh 
— i — yoo!"  they  war-whooped  at  the  heels  of  the 
fleeing  lads,  until  they  lost  them  In  the  darkness 
amid  the  drifts  and  the  trees  of  the  forest.  "We'll 
watch  yer  tent  so  yer  can't  sneak  into  It."  With  this 
parting  warning  they  returned  to  the  camp. 

In  a  little  while  the  four  friends  were  together 
again,  having  discovered  one  another's  positions 
through  their  system  of  bird  calls. 

**  'Twould  please  Barkin'  Water  grandly  to  know 
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he's  not  the  only  one  o'  us  to  spend  this  night  out 
i'  the  cold  forest,"  said  Lachlan. 

*'Aye.  He'll  have  the  laugh  on  us  for  life," 
Andy  agreed.     His  tone  was  melancholy. 

''Tee-hee,"  tittered  the  Irrepressible  Tuleko. 

*'D'ye  think  It  could  have  been  an  accident — 
about  the  soap?"  Andy  asked.  He  was  too  down- 
cast and  cold  to  rebuke  Tuleko. 

"Oh,  aye.  One  o'  Wewoca's  accidents.  The  sort 
of  accident  that  happens  when  he's  annoyed,"  Lach- 
lan answered  gloomily.  Blue  Arrow  spoke  to  him 
at  some  length  in  Creek. 

"What's  he  sayin'?"  Andy  wanted  to  know. 

"He  says  that  in  a  couple  o'  hours  or  more  the 
cook  tent  will  be  empty,  an'  he'll  go  scoutin*  round 
an'  get  us  in  there  safe.  An'  he  says,  too,  as  'twill 
be  no  use,  neither  I'  the  world  nor  time,  askin'  Bar- 
kin'  Water  about  yon  soap.  Because  Barkin'  Wa- 
ter'll  say  'twas  done  by  spirits." 

"Tee-hee,"  said  Tuleko.  "I  get  Wewoca  spirits 
work  for  Runner — ver'  strong,  smart  spirits." 

Some  time  after  midnight  the  shivering  four,  with 
Blue  Arrow  in  the  lead,  slipped  noiselessly  into  the 
kitchen  tent  and  stretched  themsehes  on  the  floor. 

"We'll  have  to  get  out  o'  here  by  dawn,"  Andy 
said.  "Can't  let  the  cook  catch  us.  'Twill  give  us 
not  too  much  sleepin'  time;  an'  'tis  terrible  chill, 
too,  wi'  no  blankets.  Runner,  if  ye  tee-hee  again 
I'll  kill  ye!" 

Tuleko  pretended  to  snore  loudly.  Blue  Arrow, 
always  more  practical  than  humorous,  said  to 
Lachlan: 

"Tell  Tuleko  not  to  be  funny  in  this  tent.     If 
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some  one  hears  us,  we  will  be  driven  back  to  the 
woods.  Snow  makes  a  cold  bed."  Lachlan  trans- 
lated;  and  quiet  descended  on  the  cook  tent. 

At  dawn,  as  the  cousins  rose  to  go  to  the  wood- 
pile, Lachlan  said: 

*'  'Twill  be  terrible  if  Wewoca  is  lost  in  the  snow! 
An'  if  he  comes  back  wi'  no  meat,  'twill  make  Clark 
madder  at  us,^^ 

Andy  agreed  dolefully. 

"Do  not  fear,  my  brother,"  Blue  Arrow  said  to 
Lachlan  in  Creek.  *'Wewoca  will  return  safely,  and 
with  meat." 

"Ugh!  Are  you  a  medicine  man  now,  that  you 
can  see  into  the  future?"  Lachlan  snapped  back  at 
him.  The  faintest  light  of  amusement  flickered  for 
an  instant  in  Blue  Arrow's  somber  eyes. 

"The  spirits  have  revealed  even  more  to  me,  my 
brother.  The  meat  will  be  wolf."  Lachlan  dis- 
dained to  answer.  He  poked  his  head  beyond  the 
tent   flaps. 

"B'r'r!"  He  shivered.  "The  snow's  turned  to 
sleet !  'Tis  no  such  a  grand  mornin'  fer  sawin' 
wood." 

Tuleko,  rolled  snugly  in  some  bearskins  which 
he  had  found,  opened  one  glittering  eye  and  fixed 
it  on  Andy. 

"Mebbe  afternoon  fine,  more  like  summer. 
Silent,  Lachlan,  not  saw  on^y  mornings.  Saw  all 
Jay.    Eight  hours!'* 

"Ye — ye !"    Andy   gasped   in   sudden    rage. 

"Put  yer  head  out  o'  my  sight,  or  I'll  take  it 
oflye!" 

"Tee-hee.     No  good  take  Runner's  head  to-day. 
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Silent  better  take  Runner's  head  yesterday.  Yester- 
day Runner's  head  t'ink  better  leave  Wewoca  'lone; 
better  let  snore.  To-day,  Runner's  head  t'ink  so 
too;  but  too  late.     Tee-hee." 

Andy,  gulped,  but  said  no  more. 

"Aye,"  Lachlan  remarked  bitterly,  "I  wish  we'd 
left  him  snore !" 

"  'Tis  late  to  be  wishin'  that.  Come  on."  Silent 
Scot  strode  out  into  the  sleet. 

Two  hours-  before  the  time  for  dinner  Wewoca 
marched  into  camp  with  a  fat  young  wolf,  already 
skinned,  on  his  shoulders.  He  was  hailed  with  joy. 
Clark  almost  fell  on  his  neck  as  he  greeted  him. 
Then  he  ordered  him  to  roast  the  wolf,  with  his 
finest  art,  for  Daniel  Boone's  dinner. 

^'But  don't  you  ever  go  off  hunting  again,''  he 
admonished. 

Wewoca  received  the  tribute  and  the  command 
with  the  same  dignity.  Then  Blue  Arrow  did  a 
strange  thing.  It  was  never  his  way  to  intrude. 
He  always  kept  in  the  background.  But  now  he 
pushed  forward,  grasped  Wewoca  by  the  arm,  and 
almost  dragged  him  away  from  his  admirers.  He 
pulled  him  at  a  trot  out  of  their  sight,  round  a  tent, 
and  then  hastened  toward  the  food  depot. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  Barking  Water  panted. 
"Why  do  you  take  me  away  from  people  who  are 
saying  pleasant  things  to  me,  which  are  deserved?" 

"Because,  in  a  moment,  some  good  scout  will 
observe  you  more  closely  and  will  see  that  you  have 
not  been  outside  the  camp.  You  have  just  come 
from  the  food  tent  where  you  killed  the  dog!" 
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Barking  Water  stared  back  at  him,  blinking  rap- 
Idly,  as  he  often  did  when  two  or  more  thoughts 
attempted  to  occupy  his  mind  at  once. 

"The  spirits  forbid  me  to  talk,"  he  said  at  length. 
*'How  was  the  supper?" 

Blue  Arrow  described  It  to  him  briefly  and 
graphically  by  doubling  up  as  If  suddenly  seized 
with  cramps  and  nausea.  Wewoca  nodded;  ap- 
parently he  was  satisfied.  He  listened  to  the 
climax. 

"All  things  arrange  themselves  satisfactorily  In 
the  life  of  an  Intelligent  man,"  he  said,  placidly. 
"While  I  am  sorry  for  my  friends,  Silent  and 
Lachlan  Chate,  this  experience  will  do  them  good. 
They  will  learn  not  to  Interfere  with  the  will  of 
the  spirits,  who  made  me  a  Supreme  Food  Chief, 
not  a  hunter.  From  what  you  tell  me,  the  spirits 
must  have  done  very  powerful  things  to  the  supper 
while  it  was  cooking.  The  dinner  I  shall  cook  for 
Boone  will  be  the  more  appreciated.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  be  Intelligent." 

"Ugh!"  Blue  Arrow  grunted.  "Another  time, 
O  most  Intelligent  man,  remember  that  a  hunter 
does  not  return  with  no  ice  on  his  clothes,  and  on 
his  fur  cap,  when  he  has  been  out  for  hours  In  a 
sleet  storm!" 

"One  cannot  think  of  everything,"  Wewoca  an- 
swered affably,  and  departed  to  cook  his  kill.  Blue 
Arrow  stood  still,  pondering  deeply,  for  some  time. 
He  was  a  careful  and  silent  man.  Ordinarily  it  was 
against  his  principles  to  interfere  with  the  business 
of  a  friend.  But  now  he  had  doubts  which  made 
him  very  anxious.     After  half   an  hour  or  so  of 
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profound   thought,   he   sought   out   Lachlan   at   the 
woodpile  and  addressed  him  earnestly. 

*'You  see,"  he  concluded,  "I  do  not  know  if  the 
old  man,  who  has  killed  and  eaten  many  wolves, 
will  discover  that  his  dinner  is  not  a  wolf.  I  have 
never  eaten  a  dog  and  I  do  not  know  if  the  taste 
is  the  same.  Also  men  will  ask,  'Where  is  the 
dog?'  A  dog  cannot  run  away  in  the  snow  with- 
out leaving  footprints.  And  if  the  dog  had  really 
run  away  and  made  his  footprints  in  the  snow  last 
night,  the  sleet  storm  would  have  frozen  them  so 
that  they  would  be  even  plainer  to-day.  But  the 
dog  made  no  prints,  because  he  was  never  out  of  the 
tent  until  to-day,  after  he  was  dead.  Wewoca  slept 
in  the  food  tent  with  the  dog  all  night,  and  killed 
him  this  morning.  All  this  seems  to  me  very  dan- 
gerous." 

"Aye.  He's  right  about  it  bein'  verra  danger- 
ous," Andy  said,  with  a  worried  frown,  when  Lach- 
lan had  broken  the  news.  ''If  yon  soapy  stew 
hadn't  occurred  last  night,  we  might  take  a  chance 
now  an'  hope  for  the  best.  But  we  daren't  run  the 
risk  o'  Boone  losin'  his  appetite  a  second  time  by 
him  tastin'  somethin'  he's  got  no  so  much  likin'  fer 
— an'  it  all  bein'  our  fault.  I'm  fearfu'  scared  o' 
feedin'  such  a  grand  hunter  wi'  dog-meat  after  jes' 
havin'  fed  him  wi'  soap!  Cap'n  Clark's  none  too 
delighted  wi'  ye  an'  me  already." 

"He's  not!"  Lachlan  admitted.  They  discussed 
the  fateful  situation  in  all  its  aspects.  At  last  they 
made  their  decision.  They  would  go  quietly  into 
the  dinner  tent  and  watch  events.  There  might  be 
a  chance  in  their  favor.     But  if  there  were  none, 
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then  Andy  would  freely  confess  matters  to  Clark, 
using  all  the  tact  of  which  he  was  capable. 

"We  could  get  sent  back  to  Tennessee  for  this, 
an'  never  go  one  step  closer  to  Oregon,"  Lachlan 
said,  despondently.  Neither  spoke  aloud  again  the 
ardent  wish  in  both  breasts,  that  they  had  let  We- 
woca   snore. 

They  hastened  to  the  feast  as  soon  as  they  heard 
the  signal.  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  intol- 
erable to  Andy  to  see  Barking  Water  come  in,  with 
the  platter  of  dog,  wearing  his  huge  yellow  hat  in 
honor  of  this  ceremonial  occasion! 

"The  tough  meat'll  make  Boone  suspicious," 
Lachlan  whispered.  "Blue  Arrow  says  the  dog  was 
old.  Look!"  Boone  was  bending  over' the  platter, 
taking  long,  careful  sniffs  at  the  roasted  animal 
on  it. 

"Yer  can't  blame  me,  William,"  he  said.  "Mout 
be  the  yarbs  an'  savories,  but  it  smells  like  no  wolf 
I  ever  et  before."     Andy  dared  risk  no  more. 

"Ye  see,  Colonel  Boone — an'  Cap'n  Clark,"  he 
began  huskily,  "Barkin'  Water's  made  a  little  mis- 
take." 

"What's  that?"  Clark  asked  sharply.  Boone 
stopped  sniffing,  and  listened. 

"Aye,  Cap'n.  What  wi'  Barkin'  Water  bein'  no 
hunter  an'  not  knowin'  one  wild  beast  from  another, 
an'  him  seein'  the  dog,  that  guards  the  food  tent, 
followin'  him,  an'  thinkin'  'tis  a  wolf,  an'  shootin' 
it,  an' "     He  got  no  further. 

"Our  dog?"  Clark  gasped.  His  ruddy  face 
turned  almost  purple. 

"Dog?"     Old  Daniel  was  furious.     He  sprang 
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up  and  struck  Wewoca's  large  yellow  hat  from  his 
head,  sending  It  spinning  into  a  corner.  He  shook 
his  fist  at  the  cousins  and  shouting  wrathful  words. 

"They  have  just  told  him  that  you  killed  and 
cooked  the  dog,"  Blue  Arrow  explained  to  the 
amazed  Supreme  Food  Chief. 

Wewoca  blinked  for  a  moment;  then  he  poured 
forth  a  stream  of  indignation.  He  pranced  up  and 
down  and  beat  his  breast.  Clark  demanded  that 
Lachlan  translate  what  Wewoca  was  saying.  Crim- 
son with  mortification,  Lachlan  haltingly  obeyed. 

"Cap'n,  we  was  wrong.  'Tis  a  sure  wolf.  We- 
woca says  he  considered  killin'  the  dog,  but  that  'tis 
unpleasant  to  kill  a  good  friend.  Besides,  he  says, 
'twas  unnecessary.  He  says  he  used  his  Intelligence 
to  find  out  there's  three  days'  food  i'  the  kitchen, 
an'  therefore  no  one'd  go  to  the  food  tent  last 
night.  An'  he'd  already  seen  this  fat  young  wolf 
danglin'  from  the  rafter.  At  first,  he  says  he 
thought  he  would  take  this  wolf  into  the  woods  an' 
stay  out  till  midday,  when  he  would  bring  it  to 
camp.  But  'twas  snowin'  an'  verra  raw  weather. 
So  he  thought,  he  says,  'Why  suffer  discomforts  that 
are  needless?'  So  he  sneaked  back  at  dusk  into  the 
food  tent  where  his  friend  is,  the  dog  that's  by  the 
name  o'  Wolf — the  spirits  havin'  named  it,  he  says, 
to  make  luck  fer  him — an'  he  stayed  there  safe  an' 
dry  from  the  disagreeable  weather  till  'twas  time 
to  cook  the  dinner.  An'  he  says  that's  what  comes 
o'  being  favored  by  spirits,  an'  takin'  spirits  instead 
o'  faulty  men  for  yer  guide,  an'  usin'  yer  own 
brains." 

Before  Clark  could  speak,  Boone  broke  into  such 
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a  hilarious  shout  of  laughter  that  no  one  could 
help  joining  in.  The  tears  of  mirth  were  running 
down  his  cheeks,  as  he  picked  up  the  ceremonial 
hat  and  placed  It  on  Wewoca's  head. 

"Put  on  yer  hat,  son.  I  beg  yer  pardon  fer 
knockin' It  off !  Haw!  Haw!  It's  a  great  hat,  but 
thar's  a  greater  head  under  it!  Haw!  William, 
take  Silent  an'  Lachlan  off  the  woodpile.  They 
brought  yer  Barkin'  Water.  An'  he's  enough  joy 
ter  make  yer  fergive  them  two  lads  fer  murder! 
Haw!     Haw!    Let's  eat r 


CHAPTER  VII 


BLUE  ARROW  DISOBEYS 


The  next  afternoon  Lachlan  lay  In  the  doorway 
of  the  dining  tent,  looking  out  on  the  mild  day  and 
the  shining  snow.  Most  of  the  well-fed  diners  had 
departed  to  their  various  tasks  and  amusements. 
The  little  group  of  gossips  inside  was  composed 
of  Meriwether  Lewis,  just  returned  that  morning 
from  St.  Louis,  William  Clark,  Silent  Scot,  Tuleko, 
Blue  Arrow,  Barking  Water,  and  Daniel  Boone, 
and  the  two  trappers  from  Missouri  who  had  ac- 
companied Boone  on  his  visit.  Though  Daniel 
maintained  that  he  had  come  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  taste  the  far-famed  cooking  of  Barking 
Water,  he  had  really  come  to  buy  powder  and  lead 
for  bullets,  and  six  new  rifles,  from  the  expedition's 
stores,  for  himself  and  other  hunters  in  La  Cha- 
rette.  The  two  trappers,  Biddle  and  Smith,  had  ac- 
companied him  to  help  carry  the  load  home. 

Lewis  was  telling  Boone  anecdotes  of  his  former 
chief,  Jefferson.  But  Lachlan's  attention  wandered 
under  the  spell  of  an  old  dream.     Behind  the  tent 
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there  was  a  tall  tree.  Now  it  threw  its  lone  blue 
shadow  on  the  snow.  That  single  shadow  roused 
a  keen  memory  in  the  lad,  who  had  once  been  the 
adopted  son  of  Alexander  McGiUivray,  the  dread 
White  Leader  of  the  Creeks.  It  brought  back  to 
him  the  day  when  White  Alex's  shadow  had  fallen 
across  the  garden  grass  in  New  Orleans  just  after 
Alex  had  learned  that  Lachlan  Chate  was  not  in 
sympathy  with  him  and  his  Spanish  aUies  in  their 
intent  to  massacre  the  Tennessee  settlers.  Lachlan 
had  waited  breathlessly,  looking  not  at  the  White 
Leader  but  at  his  shadow,  to  hear  whether  he  was 
to  live  or  die.  Strangely  now,  this  one  innocent  tree 
shadow  on  the  snow  seemed  prophetic  of  menace. 
Perhaps,  he  thought,  the  odd  feeling  it  gave  him 
was  really  due  to  the  fact  that  Blue  Arrow  was 
putting  the  finishing  touches  with  his  knife  to  a 
blowgun.  It  was  Gypsy  John,  the  Venezuelan,  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  their  lives  in  those  perilous 
days,  who  had  taught  Blue  Arrow  how  to  make  and 
use  the  silent,  deadly  blowgun  invented  by  the  In- 
dians of  his  native  jungles.  And,  in  that  same  New 
Orleans  garden.  Blue  Arrow  had  used  it  to  kill, 
silently,  the  Spanish  agent  who  held  his  pistol  at 
Lachlan's  breast.  Yes,  he  argued,  it  must  be  the 
blowgun  in  Blue  Arrow's  hands  which,  by  waking 
old  memories,  made  a  tree  shadow  seem  to  advance 
before  the  sun  with  a  threat,  here  where  all  was 
clear  and  peaceful.  With  a  determined  effort  he 
cast  off  the  spell,  and  listened  to  the  other  men's 
conversation.  Boone  was  talking  now,  about 
Pasky's  band. 

"It   would   be    a   good   thing   fer   us    an'    t'other 
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scattered  settlers  an'  hunters,  Cap'n  Lewis,  if  you 
an'  William  was  ter  send  out  a  score  o'  yer  men  ter 
hunt  down  that  wolf,  Pasky,  an'  his  pack  of  out- 
laws, thieves,  an'  murderers.  Both  Biddle  an' 
Smith's  suffered  from  Pasky.  Had  their  traps 
robbed.     An'    Smith   was   shot   at   from  behind   a 


tree." 


^'Missed  me,  by  good  luck,"  Smith  said,  grin- 
ning. He  was  a  short,  thickset  man,  very  dark  and 
heavily  bearded.  When  he  laughed,  which  was 
often,  he  showed  all  his  gleaming  white  teeth.  While 
he  had  been  in  camp,  Andy  and  Lachlan  had  done 
their  best  to  amuse  him  because  they  thought  his 
way  of  laughing  the  funniest  thing  they  had  ever 
seen.  When  Smith  laughed  his  big  mouth  opened 
wide;  he  shook,  doubled  up,  slapped  his  thighs, 
and  made  no  other  sound.  It  was  a  noiseless  laugh. 
The  cousins  were  delighted  with  it.  Tuleko  imi- 
tated it  on  the  sly.  Wewoca,  who  saw  a  resem- 
blance between  Smith's  antics  and  the  sacred  per- 
formances of  a  medicine  man,  thought  Smith  sacri- 
legious and  thoroughly  disapproved  of  him.  Blue 
Arrow  disliked  him.  It  was  rather  a  habit  of 
Blue  Arrow's  to  dislike  strangers.  There  was 
nothing  out  of  the  way  about  Biddle.  Nobody 
paid  much  attention  to  him.  Smith  talked  for 
both. 

"Well,  we'd  Hke  to  help  the  settlers,"  Clark  said. 
"But  we  can't  undertake  to  hunt  down  outlaws,  and 
maybe  lose  some  of  the  good  men  we've  picked  for 
the  long  trail  to  Oregon.  Who  is  Pasky?  Did  he 
ever  live  in  La  Charette?" 

"Not  so  far  as  I  know.     They  think  mebbe  he's 
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a  Spanish  feller  from  down  the  river  some  place. 
WeVe  got  too  few  men  In  La  Charette  ter  risk 
any  of  'em  In  searchin'  the  wilderness  fer  Pasky's 
hang-out.'' 

"BIddle  an'  me  reckons  It's  quite  a  piece  north/' 
said  Smith.  'Ter  know  our  cabin,  Dan'l.  It's  hid 
pretty  well.  But  If  Pasky'd  come  as  far  down  as 
that,  he'd  likely  have  found  It." 

*'If  he'd  found  It,  an'  us  Inside  It,  we  wouldn't  be 
settin'  here,"  said  BIddle.  ''He's  got  a  habit  of 
sneakin'  up  ter  a  cabin,  or  a  huntin'  shelter,  an' 
shootin'  the  men  through  the  chinks  In  the  walls. 
It's  tHeIr  guns  an'  powder  he's  after,  of  course. 
He's  got  ter  git  powder  an'  lead  fer  his  men;  an' 
more  guns  Is  always  useful,  too." 

"What  are  ye  roarin'  about  now,  so  loud  an' 
silent?"  Andy  demanded  of  Smith,  with  a  laugh. 
Smith  slapped  his  thighs. 

"Pasky  always  sets  me  laughln'  this  way.  He's 
got  all  the  settlers  an'  the  hunters  scared  blue  In 
the  face;  takes  what  he  happens  ter  want  from 
everybody — Includin'  their  lives."  He  doubled  up 
at  that.  "An'  nobody  ever  gits  the  joke  on  him. 
I'm  gittin'  ter  believe  I'm  the  only  boy  that'll  ever 
do  It.  Maybe  because  his  name  don't  scare  me! 
Yeh.  This  feller  Pasky's  got  me  thinkin'  about 
him." 

"Hasn't  anybody  ever  seen  him?"  Lewis  asked. 

"I  guess  so,"  said  Boone.  "But  they  don't  ever 
come  back  ter  tell  about  him.  He's  a  killer.  I 
believe  men  like  Pasky  are  crazy." 

"He  must  have  belonged  to  a  settlement  once, 
unless  he  Is  a  renegade  who  has  been  living  with 
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Indians.'*  Lewis  tossed  a  bone  to  Wolf;  the  dog 
crouched  beside  Wewoca. 

"Well,  It  would  be  hard  to  trace  him,"  Clark 
put  In,  "unless  a  posse  was  formed  and  made  Pasky 
their  special  business.  All  the  settlers  In  this  terri- 
tory spend  half  the  year  hunting  and  trapping. 
They  come  into  the  settlements  for  their  powder, 
or  else  they  bring  It  from  St.  Louis  when  they  go 
down  to  market  their  furs.  Some  of  those  hunters, 
who  seem  to  be  peaceable  men  for  a  month  or  two 
In  a  settlement,  may  be  Pasky  and  his  band  when 
they  get  out  Into  the  wilds." 

"That's  what  Smith  says,"  said  BIddle. 

"Yeh,"  Boone  nodded.  "My  son,  Nathan,  didn't 
want  me  ter  come  fer  the  powder.  But  when  BId- 
dle an'  Smith  said  they'd  come  along,  I  told  Nathan 
he'd  have  ter  be  jedge  an'  mayor  In  my  place — 
what  yer  call  actin'  magistrate — as  I  considered  it 
my  official  duty  ter  git  the  powder  an'  some  o'  We- 
woca's  cookin'." 

"Are  ye  a  magistrate.  Mister  Colonel  Boone?" 
Silent  Scot  asked  respectfully. 

"Yeh."  The  old  scout's  eyes  twinkled.  He 
brought  out  his  wallet  and  carefully  abstracted  two 
folded  pieces  of  paper  from  It.  "This  hyar  paper," 
he  held  up  one,  "Is  near  fallln'  ter  dust."  He 
handed  it  to  Lewis.  "It's  my  commission  as  a  Brit- 
ish officer  from  Lord  Dunmore  way  back  in  the 
war  with  the  Shawanos.  The  year  yer  was  born, 
Cap'n  Lewis!  When  I  was  taken  prisoner,  years 
after,  by  British  Indians,  led  by  that  mad  Canadian 
De  Quindre,  an'  haled  off  ter  Detroit,  the  British 
governor  thar  pa,id  me   a  lot  o'   respect   after  he 
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seen  that  paper."  He  chuckled.  "Now  this, 
hyar,"  passing  Lewis  the  other,  "is  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter the  new  French  governor  of  Upper  Louisiana 
writ  ter  the  American  Commissioner,  tellin'  him  the 
United  States  better  keep  me  in  office  fer  the  good 
o'  the  country.  See  what  he  says?  An'  when  the 
Spanish  owned  La  Charette,  afore  turnin'  it  over 
ter  the  French,  the  Spaniard,  who  was  governor, 
said  about  the  same  thing.  Ain't  any  old  hunter 
in  the  wilderness  that's  stood  higher  with  more 
furren  powers  than  old  Dan'l  Boone !"  He 
chuckled  again.  Smith  shook  with  soundless 
laughter. 

Lewis  unfolded  the  paper  and  scanned  it. 

"Listen,  boys,"  he  said,  and  read  aloud:  "  *Mr. 
Boone  is  a  respectable  old  man,  just  and  impartial. 
He  has  already,  since  I  appointed  him,  offered  his 
resignation,  owing  to  his  infirmities.  Believing  I 
know  his  probity,  I  have  induced  him  to  remain,  in 
view  of  my  confidence  in  him,  for  the  public  good.' 
That's  fine.  Colonel,  but  deserved." 

"I  don't  like  that  about  infirmities,  Daniel,"  said 
Clark.     "I  didn't  know  you'd  been  sick." 

"Ain't.  Them's  the  infirmities  seizes  on  me 
worse'n  the  cramps  every  huntin'  season,  an'  makes 
me  wild  ter  step  out  in  the  woods,  a  free  man. 
'Stead  o'  havin'  ter  set  ter  home  an'  cut  an'  trim 
hickory  rods  fer  the  backs  o'  foolish  men  that  don't 
know  enough  ter  keep  the  peace  an'  do  their  work 
honest  till  I've  thrashed  'em.  Yeh.  Fm  the  law- 
giver in  La  Charette.  An'  the  law  is  hickory.  But 
my  infirmities  didn't  git  me  let  loose.  So  I  took  a 
trip,  anyhow.     Only  I  call  it  the  official  expedition 
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of  a  magistrate's  goin'  fer  powder!"  The  men 
shouted  with  laughter. 

The  next  morning  Daniel  started  homeward  with 
the  guns  and  ammunition  for  the  settlers  of  La 
Charette.  Lewis  had  decided  to  make  the  trip 
with  him,  chiefly  because  he  wanted  to  escape  as 
much  of  the  boredom  of  the  camp  as  possible. 
Clark  agreed  cheerfully  to  his  going.  Clark  was 
never  bored  anywhere.  Lewis  chose  Lachlan 
and  Andy  to  accompany  him.  Tuleko,  of  course, 
went  with  Andy.  But,  much  to  Blue  Arrow's 
disgust,  Lachlan  told  him  to  stay  in  camp  and 
keep  his  eye  on  Barking  Water.  Wewoca  had  ex- 
hibited such  dangerous  powers  of  imagination  in 
the  matter  of  his  famous  wolf-hunt  that  Lachlan 
feared  what  he  might  do  next.  The  party  was  to 
spend  the  night  in  the  shelter  belonging  to  Biddle 
and  Smith.  With  the  assistance  of  the  cousins  and 
Tuleko,  the  two  hunters  would  be  able  to  get  their 
store  of  deer  hides  out  of  the  cache  and  take  them 
to  La  Charette.  They  said  that  the  cache,  as  well 
as  their,  brush  cabin,  was  well  hidden,  but  Pasky  had 
a  gift  for  discovering  caches  of  furs.  "Seems  ter 
smell  'em  like  a  fox,"  as  Smith  said,  with  one  of 
his  soundless  laughs. 

Blue  Arrow  told  his  troubles  sulkily  to  Wewoca, 
who  was  the  cause  of  them.  Barking  Water's  in- 
dignation knew  no  bounds. 

"The  spirits  are  even  angrier  than  I  am,"  he  said, 
his  eyes  rolling  and  flaming.  "But  we  forgive  Lach- 
lan Chate  because  he  is  a  white  man  and  therefore 
not  very  intelligent.     What  will  you  do?" 

"I  will  follow  them  but  will  not  let  them  know  it 
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until  we  reach  La  Charette.  They  are  seven  who 
go.  But  only  four  will  return;  and  four  are  not 
enough  if  bad  men  are  In  that  territory.  It  will 
be  better  to  have  me  also  for  the  journey  home. 
Especially  as,  on  the  way  there,  while  I  am  follow- 
ing alone,  I  shall  look  about  carefully  for  signs  of 
this  bad  man  called  Pasky,  and  his  braves.^* 

*'I  will  give  you  some  marvelous  food  to  take  on 
your  journey,  and  I  will  also  give  you  the  protec- 
tion of  my  spirits.  If  you  taste  any  new  flavors  in 
that  village,  bring  me  the  recipe." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

PASKY'S  BAND  OF  OUTLAWS 

Blue  Arrow  gave  the  men  two  hours'  start  and 
then  slipped  out  of  camp  on  their  trail.  He  had  his 
rifle,  hunting  knife,  and  tomahawk,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  He  also  took  the  blowgun,,  strung  on  his 
back,  and  a  score  of  darts.  He  might  want  to 
shoot  something  on  the  out  trip;  and  he  could  not 
use  his  rifle  lest  Boone's  party  hear  the  shot  and 
investigate.  Lachlan  would  be  angry  and  would 
send  him  home.  Blue  Arrow  Intended  to  go  to  La 
Charette.  As  sunset  neared,  he  quickened  his  pace. 
Blue  Arrow  was  a  swift  traveler  and  he  carried  no 
load.  Just  before  dusk  he  caught  sight  of  the  party 
crossing  an  open  stretch.  An  hour  or  so  later,  he 
discovered  Smith  and  Biddle's  hunting  shelter.  It 
was  well  hidden  in  the  thick  brush  of  a  small  ravine. 
Men  could  easily  pass  close  to  It,  in  going  down 
the  bank,  and  not  see  it.  In  following  snowshoe  or 
moccasin  tracks,  they  could  lose  them  here  and 
have  no  idea  where  to  look  for  them.  Blue  Arrow, 
not  yet  ready  to  announce  his  arrival,  observed  the 
shelter  thoughtfully  and  had  a  better  opinion  of  the 
men  who  made  It.  The  clever  disposal  of  brush 
and  logs  gave  It  the  appearance  of  being  only  a 
thicker  tangle  In  the  undergrowth.  He  questioned 
whether  he  would  have  found  It  if  he  had  come  that 
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way  in  daylight,  Instead  of  at  night  when  men  did 
not  travel  In  the  wilderness.  It  was  the  glimmer 
of  the  light  inside  which  had  revealed  it  to  him 
now. 

He  sat  down  to  rest  and  to  think.  He  had  come 
up  with  the  party;  but  what  had  he  better  do  now? 
Make  his  presence  known?  It  would  be  pleasanter 
to  spend  the  night  in  the  shelter  with  the  others. 
Even  though  there  was  no  roof  except  interlaced 
pine  boughs,  it  must  be  much  warmer  in  there. 
Hides  suspended  inside  the  brush  walls  took  the 
edge  off  the  chill  wind;  and  evidently  a  small  fire 
helped  to  make  the  place  cozy.  Yes,  it  would  be 
nicer  to  sleep  there  than  outside  in  the  forest. 
But,  when  morning  came,  would  he  be  allowed  to 
go  on  to  La  Charette?  If  he  had  only  Lachlan  to 
deal  with,  he  could  probably  persuade  him.  But 
there  was  Lewis,  a  disciplinarian.  If  Blue  Arrow 
had  been  asked  What  Is  the  principal  difference 
between  a  white  soldier  and  an  Indian  brave?'  he 
would  have  answered  'An  Indian  brave  changes  his 
mind  as  often  as  intelligence  dictates,  when  new  sit- 
uations arise:  but  the  white  soldier,  if  he  has  once 
made  a  plan  or  given  an  order,  sticks  to  it,  even 
when  it  has  become  foolish."  It  was  almost  a  cer- 
tainty that  he  would  order  him  back  to  Wood  River. 
How  inviting  the  dim  glow  of  fire  looked!  Before 
he  found  himself  a  safe  cold  spot  to  sleep  In,  he 
would  creep  close  enough  to  peep  Into  the  shelter, 
at  least,  and  see  what  amusing  things  the  men  were 
doing  in  which  he  could  not  share. 

He  took  off  his  snowshoes  and  propped  then? 
against  a  tree,  with  his  rifle  beside  them.    The  brush 
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was  too  thick  about  the  shelter  for  him  to  get 
through  it  on  snowshoes.  He  had  put  his  rifle  by 
because  he  needed  his  hands  to  part  the  twigs  and 
boughs  before  him  so  that  his  body  could  slip 
through  noiselessly.  Slowly  and  carefully,  he  moved 
over  the  few  yards  down  to  the  camp. 

The  deerskin  blankets,  which  had  been  hung  to 
add  warmth  and  to  help  shut  out  the  light  wind, 
did  not  overlap  all  the  way  up;  and  presently  he 
found  a  wide  chink  in  the  brush  wall  where  they 
parted.  Now  he  had  a  good  view  of  the  group 
inside.  To  his  surprise  he  saw  two  strangers  there. 
They  looked  very  much  like  any  of  the  hunters  and 
trappers  of  that  region.  Lachlan,  Boone,  and 
Lewis  were  sitting  close  together  against  the  brush 
wall  on  a  bed  platform  made  of  logs  covered  with 
pine  boughs.  Andy  and  Tuleko  squatted  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  them  near  the  fire.  Smith  was 
perched  on  a  stump  at  Andy's  left,  a  little  distance 
from  him.  The  strangers  sat  on  the  ground  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  fire  from  Andy  and  Tuleko. 
Biddle  was  stacking  the  rifles  against  the  wall  be- 
hind them. 

"Never  mind  about  my  gun,"  said  Boone,  wav- 
ing off  BIddle's  offer  to  reheve  him  of  it.  "I  kinder 
like  ter  set  an'  nurse  it  this  way.  Contracted  the 
habit  in  my  infancy  an'  they  never  could  cure  me 
of  it." 

Blue  Arrow  did  not  follow  the  words  precisely, 
though  he  understood  the  white  man's  tongue  fairly 
well  now,  even  if  he  rarely  cared  to  speak  it.  He 
was  a  conservative  man;  and  he  preferred  to  say 
whatever  he  had  to  say  in  Creek  to  Lachlan  and 
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to  let  Lachlan  translate  it.  But  he  knew,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  what  white  men  were  talking  about.  He 
saw  that  Tuleko  also  kept  his  gun.  Always  cau- 
tious, even  suspicious,  trusting  no  white  man  com- 
pletely except  Lachlan,  Blue  Arrow  was  displeased 
to  see  Lachlan,  Andy,  and  Lewis  sitting  so  carelessly 
at  their  ease  with  their  guns  not  only  out  of  reach, 
but  on  the  far  side  of  strange  men.  To  be  sure, 
BIddle  had  stacked  the  strangers'  guns,  too,  as  well 
as  his  own  and  Smith's.  But  suppose  that  bad 
Pasky  band  slipped  up  noiselessly  over  the  soft  snow 
and  began  shooting  through  the  crannies  In  the 
walls  of  brush  and  flapping  blankets  1  Blue  Arrow 
turned  and  glanced  about  sharply  through  the  dark- 
ness, which,  even  here  In  the  woods,  was  not  black 
darkness  because  of  the  snow.  His  ears  were 
strained  for  a  possible  sound.  He  resolved  that, 
presently,  he  would  get  his  rifle,  hide  his  snowshoes, 
and  climb  into  the  tall  tree  that  rose  against  the 
other  side  of  the  shelter  and  leaned  its  branches 
over  the  top  of  it.  He  would  not  sleep  at  all  that 
night.  He  would  do  sentinel  duty  for  a  camp  of 
fools !  From  the  tree  he  would  be  able  to  see  all 
the  approaches  to  the  shelter.  And  at  the  first  sight 
of  a  man,  or  men,  slinking  up,  he  could  wake  the 
men  inside  with  a  rifle  shot.  A  very  lucky  thing 
for  them  that  he  had  disobeyed  that  silly  order  to 
stay  at  home  and  watch  Barking  Water! 

He  noticed  that  the  small  fire  burned  in  a  large, 
deep  Iron  pan.  The  fire  and  Its  revealing  light  could 
be  extinguished  in  an  instant  by  overturning  the 
pan.  Yes,  it  was  a  clever  camp.  He  wondered 
where  the  packs  of  powder  were.     Cached  out  of 
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doors  near  by,  doubtless.  It  was  wise  not  to  bring 
them  into  the  small  shelter  where  the  fire  was.  The 
flaming  pine  chips  snapped  off  sparks.  Except  in  the 
matter  of  stacking  the  guns,  Smith  was  not  such 
a  fool.  He  knew  how  to  make  a  first-class  camp; 
how  to  hide;  how  to  protect  powder. 

Smith  was  talking  now,  pausing  every  few  min- 
utes to  slap  his  thighs  and  rock  with  his  soundless 
laugh. 

"That  was  a  good  story  about  how  the  Shawanos 
tried  to  git  yer  In  Kalntucky,  Cap'n  Lewis.  Yer 
don't  agree  with  Silent  Scot  that  the  Spanish  might 
have  set  the  Injuns  onter  yer?  But  I'll  tell  yer 
somethin'  comical."  He  shook,  showing  all  his 
teeth.  "Down  ter  St.  Louis,,  with  my  pack  of 
marten  pelts,  I  heard  thar's  a  man  that's  let  It  be 
known  he'll  pay  five  hundred  dollars  fer  the  sight 
of  yer  dead  body."  He  doubled  up.  Lewis  burst 
out  laughing. 

"He  didn't  offer  it  to  me  when  I  was  down 
there  recently,"  he  said.  Smith  nearly  exploded. 
Everyone  else  roared  with  laughter,  in  watching 
him. 

"That  wasn't  the  best  time  ter  do  it.  Might  have 
made  talk,"  Smith  said,  when  he  could  speak.  "But 
yer  can  bet  the  word's  been  passed  about  yer  ter 
all  the  Spanish  settlements  up  this  way.  Pasky'll 
have  got  wind  of  It,  too.  Only  he  wouldn't  try  a 
raid  on  yer  big  camp  at  Wood  river.  But  if  he 
knowed  yer  was  settin*  here " 

The  thought  amused  him  so  much  that  he  could 
not  go  on. 

"All  that  ammunition  you  men  are  packin'  would 
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please  Pasky  a  heap,"  one  of  the  strangers  said. 
He  Ht  his  pipe  with  a  flaming  twig  from  the 
fire. 

*'Yer  know,"  said  the  other,  "I  been  studyin'  jes' 
now  about  some  tracks  Bill  an'  me  seen  a  bit  west 
of  here  when  we  was  comin'  ter  yer  camp.  At  the 
time  we  figgered  Smith  an'  Biddle  must  have  made 
'em.  But  they  wasn't  enough  tracks  for  yer  party, 
seven  men;  an'  they  wasn't  heavy,  like  men  carryin' 
loads.     Might  be  a  couple  of  hunters." 

"Might  be  Pasky's  scouts,,"  said  Biddle.  He 
turned  sharply.  "Smith,  I'm  going  out  ter  the  cache 
an'  see  if  anybody's  been  there.  Them  hides  is 
worth  money  ter  us." 

"Want  company?"  Andy  asked. 

"No.  'Tain't  far.  Feel  pretty  sure  it's  all  right. 
But  hearin'  about  tracks  kinder  sets  me  on  ter  take 
a  look." 

"Well,  I  guess  that's  sensible,"  said  Smith. 
"Here!  Come  back  after  yer  gun!"  he  shouted 
indignantly,  as  Biddle  made  for  the  opening.  "Ain't 
we  made  a  rule  never  ter  go  outside  without  our 
rifles?" 

"Gosh,  it's  only  a  few  steps  off!  An'  there  ain't 
any  Pasky  men  surroundin'  us,  or  we'd  all  been  shot 
by  now."  Biddle  grumbled,  but  came  back  for  his 
gun. 

"Never  let  go  yer  gun,  is  my  motto,"  said  Boone. 

"That'd  earn  yer  the  compliment  of  Pasky's  first 
shot!" 

Smith  shook  again.  "It'd  be  sensible  ter  shoot 
the  armed  men  first.  Say,  it's  gettin'  hot."  He 
unbuttoned  the  loose  fur  jacket  which  he  wore  over 
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his  hunting  shirt.  Andy  moved  further  from  the 
fire. 

Blue  Arrow  was  alarmed  when  he  saw  Biddle 
step  outdoors.  While  he  could  doubtless  hide  him- 
self in  the  thick  brush,  his  rifle  and  snowshoes  were 
leaning  against  a  tree,  to  be  easily  discovered  if  a 
man  passed  that  way.  He  could  not  get  them,  for 
fear  of  being  seen  or  heard  by  Biddle.  He  kept 
still  and  listened,  to  learn  which  direction  Biddle 
was  taking.  For  some  moments  he  heard  nothing. 
Then  there  was  a  slight  sound  at  the  base  of  the 
big  tree  which  branched  over  the  shelter.  A  tiny 
flurry  of  light  snow  fell  from  a  bough.  Blue  Arrow 
had  seen  nothing  that  looked  like  a  fur  pack  cached 
in  the  tree;  it  must  be  high  up  among  the  top 
branches.  He  stood  erect  in  the  dense  shadow 
and  watched  the  figure  of  Biddle  going  up.  But 
Biddle  did  not  ascend  into  the  higher  branches.  He 
paused  in  the  crook  of  the  big  bough  just  over  the 
widely  laced  natural  roof  of  the  shelter.  Then  he 
began  to  work  his  way  slowly  forward,  sitting 
astraddle  of  it,  his  rifle  in  his  hands. 

Blue  Arrow's  suspicious  nature  and  his  swiftness 
in  acting  on  his  suspicions  had  been  serviceable  to 
Lachlan  and  his  friends  before  this  night.  While 
the  somber  young  Creek  watched  Biddle  creep  out 
on  the  bough,  he  had  almost  automatically  slipped 
the  blowgun  from  his  back  and  set  the  dart.  The 
light  was  bad  for  such  shooting  but  he  had  no 
other  gun.  Biddle  was  pulling  the  trigger,  with 
Boone  as  his  target,  no  doubt,  when  the  dart  from 
the  blowgun  entered  his  head.  His  exploding  rifle 
dropped  from  his  hands  and  he  pitched  down.     Blue 
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Arrow  shouted  a  warning  in  Creek  to  Lachlan.  He 
fitted  another  dart.  He  dared  not  take  time  to 
get  his  rifle.  He  thrust  the  blowgun  through  the 
chink,  and  looked  for  Smith. 

The  two  strangers  had  leaped  for  their  rifles 
and  now  stood  training  them  on  Lewis'  party  across 
the  fire. 

**The  first  move  out  of  any  one  of  yer  an'  we 
shoot!"  the  man  called  "Bill"  threatened. 

Smith  stood,  laughing.  He  flung  his  fur  jacket 
wide  and  flashed  out  two  Spanish  pistols. 

"All  yer  powder  an'  yer  guns  an'  five  hundred 
dollars  extry  for  the  Cap'n's  body.  I'm  Pasky!" 
he  shouted. 

At  that  moment  both  Biddle's  body  and  his  rifle, 
which  had  been  caught  on  the  slender  roofing, 
crashed  through.  The  surprise  put  Pasky  and  his 
two  men  off  guard  for  a  moment.  Pasky  straight* 
ened  up,  craned  his  neck,  and  stared  at  the  ceiling. 
Blue  Arrow  shot  him  through  the  throat.  He 
gurgled,  dropped  his  pistols,  and  went  down  on 
his  face. 

"It  is  the  blowgun,"  Blue  Arrow  called  to 
Lachlan. 

The  silent  death-dealing  weapon  from  the  un- 
known struck  terror  into  the  other  bandits.  They 
were  afraid  to  fire.  Tuleko  quickly  knocked  one 
down  with  his  rifle  butt.  By  the  time  Blue  Arrow 
entered  the  shelter,  Tuleko  and  Andy  had  tied 
them  up  securely.  Lachlan  was  looking  at  the  dead 
Biddle. 

"Pasky's  livln',"  he  said.     Andy  nodded. 
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"Cap'n  Lewis  says  to  nurse  him  up  an'  take  him 
along." 

Blue  Arrow  grunted.  Watching  his  chance,  he 
slipped  over  to  Pasky  and  drove  his  knife  through 
his  heart.  When  Lewis  discovered  It  he  was  very 
angry.  He  ordered  Lachlan  to  tell  Blue  Arrow 
that  as  soon  as  they  returned  to  Wood  river,  he 
would  be  discharged  from  the  expedition  for 
Insubordination.  Boone  laid  a  hand  on  Lewis* 
shoulder. 

"Son,,''  he  said  gently,  **llsten  ter  me  a  minute. 
If  Blue  Arrow  hadn't  disobeyed  yer  orders  an'  fol- 
lered  us  with  that  heathen  South  American  gun, 
Pasky'd  have  got  us  all.  BIddle'd  have  shot  me 
first  an'  then  picked  off  anybody  he  fancied.  An' 
Pasky'd  have  collected  that  five  hundred  dollars 
on  yer  corpse.  This  ain't  VIrglnny,  son,  whar  yer 
been  wearin'  a  uniform  an'  whar  orders  Is  orders. 
An'  Blue  Arrow  ain't  a  militiaman.  He's  a  Creek 
an'  a  scout  an'  a  loyal  friend,  an'  he's  accustomed 
ter  usin'  his  own  jedgment — lucky  fer  us;  mighty 
lucky !  This  ain't  VIrglnny  an'  It  ain't  barracks. 
This  Is  the  frontier.  Think  it  over,  son,  an'  don't 
do  wrong  ter  a  Injun  that's  saved  all  our  lives." 

*'I  think  you're  right,"  Lewis  answered  thought- 
fully. He  smiled,  added  the  title  "Colonel,"  and 
saluted. 

The  old  scout's  eyes  twinkled. 

"I  ain't  been  salooted  in  proper  millt'ry  style 
In  a  long  time,"  he  said.  "It  sure  sets  me  up. 
An'  I  need  it,  fer  I'm  low  in  my  mind,  ter  be  took 
in  so  easy  I     Thought  I  knew  Smith  an'  BIddle.     I 
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reckon  weVe  got  'em  all.  Didn't  need  more'n  four 
men  ter  play  their  game.  Lookin'  back  over  their 
actions  ter-night,  yer  can  see,  Cap'n,  they'd  played 
it  that  way  afore,  till  they  was  perfec'  at  it.  Makin' 
friends^,  bringin'  hunters  in  here  that  had  furs  or 
powder  Pasky  wanted,  gittin'  'em  separated  from 
their  guns,  then  Biddle,  or  any  one  of  'em,  would 
start  outside,  Pasky'd  make  his  holler  about  him 
comin'  back  fer  his  gun,  an'  Biddle'd  come  back, 
grumblin',  take  his  gun,  an'  commence  the  shootin' 
from  the  tree;  an'  t'other  three'd  finish  it  inside. 
Clever  an'  smart!" 

"Yes,  it  was  a  smart  game,  but  it  came  to  an 
end,  thanks  to  Blue  Arrow,"  Lewis  answered. 

"As  fer  these  two  Pasky  men,"  Boone  went  on, 
"they'll  come  in  handy,  bein'  husky,  ter  tote  the 
powder  ter  La  Charette."  He  turned  a  grim  smile 
on  the  men,  who  were  making  desperate  pleas  for 
themselves  now  that  affairs  had  gone  against  them. 
"Stop  whinin'  about  Pasky  leadin'  yer  astray,"  he 
said  contemptuously.  "I  ain't  listenin'  ter  a  word 
from  yer.  When  yer  git  ter  La  Charette  ye'll  have 
a  fair  an'  square  chance  ter  tell  yer  story  ter  the 
jedge  when  I  bring  yer  afore  the  court  fer  trial. 
/  can  guarantee  yer  that,  'coz  I'm  the  court  an* 
the  jedgeP* 

Lachlan  led  Blue  Arrow  aside  'and  talked  to  him 
in  Creek. 

"Again  you  have  saved  my  life,  and,  this  time, 
the  lives  of  my  friends  also.  But  it  is  bad  to  disobey 
Captain  Lewis.     Be  careful  not  to  do  It  again." 

"Huh!"  Blue  Arrow  grunted.  "Tell  him  not 
to  trust  strangers,  and  never  to  sit  at  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  camp  from  his  gun!  You  are  my 
brother;  but  nevertheless  I  must  tell  you  that  I  am 
ashamed  of  you  for  your  lack  of  caution.  Now  I 
will  get  my  rifle,  and  then  eat  and  go  to  sleep.  Put 
more  wood  in  the  pan.     I  am  cold." 

"Blue  Arrow's  lost  his  respect  for  me,  because  I 
laid  by  my  gun,"  Lachlan  told  Andy.  "Only  he 
was  considerin'  enough  o'  my  feelings  to  say  it  in 
Creek." 

"Aye.  But  if  ye  want  ter  learn  the  feehn*  o' 
scorn  on  yer  skin  when  'tis  scaldin'  hot,  ye  should 
hear  Tuleko  say  it  in  Delaware,"  Andy  answered 
ruefully.     "An'  we  deserve  itl" 

"At  last  you  restless  lads  have  had  some  excite- 
ment," Lewis  said,  smilingly,  when  they  were  on 
the  final  lap  of  their  homeward  trip  after  leaving 
the  Pasky  men  safely  locked  up  in  La  Charette. 
"And  it  will  only  be  a  few  weeks  now  till  our  boats 
pull  out." 

"Aye,"  Lachlan  agreed,  happily.  "The  days  are 
warmin'  an'  have  already  set  the  snow  to  runnin' 
wi'  water.  Not  long  till  May,  now.  An'  then 
West  we  go!" 

How  eagerly,  day  by  day,  they  watched  spring's 
coming! 

"I  though  April  was  one  o'  the  short  months," 
Andy  complained  one  day  when  they  were  helping 
to  load  the  largest  of  the  boats.  "  'Tis  longer'n  a 
whole  year  to  me !" 

"  'Twill  be  May  at  one  o'clock  to-night  to-mor- 
rer!"  Lachlan  replied,  grinning. 

On  the  morning  of  the  start,  there  was  bedlam 
by  the  peaceful  Wood  river.     All  the  men,  includ- 
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ing  Clark  himself,   shouted  and  sang  at  the  tops 

of  their  voices  as  they  ran  for  the  boats. 

"Three  cheers  for  Oregon!'*  ^ 

**On!     On  to  Oregon!**  | 
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CHAPTER  IX 
UNDER  WEIGH  AND  WESTWARD  BOUND ! 


"This  is  what  I  call  real  life!" 

Silent  Scot  heaved  a  great  sigh  of  contentment. 

"Silent  get  go.  T'at  make  Silent  happy,"  Run- 
ner on  the  Wind  remarked.  "Runner  like  go,  too." 
He  grinned.  Then,  in  a  slow  and  satisfied  manner, 
he  leaned  over  the  boatside  and  spat  into  the  wide, 
smooth  flood  of  the  Missouri. 

"Aye,"  said  Lachlan,  stretching  himself  more 
comfortably  on  his  bale  of  blankets.  "  'Twas  a  good 
camp  we  had  at  Wood  river.  'Twould  be  bound 
to  be  a  good  camp  wi'  Cap'n  Clark  an'  Cap'n  Lewis 
to  be  the  cap'ns  of  it.  But  I'm  tellin'  ye  I  got  so 
sick  o'  settin'  on  the  bank  an'  lookin'  at  boats  tied 
up  an'  never  movin'  that  I  come  nigh  to  murder. 
Another  month  of  it  an'  I  might  come  to  suicide; 
which  is  a  lot  worse'n  murder,  'coz  'tis  foolishness." 

"Aye.  Aye."  Andy  nodded  solemnly.  "Only 
a  sure  an'  born  fool  will  put  his  own  sel'  past 
mendin'.  But  the  truth  is,  neither  yersel',  nor  yet 
me,  would  ever  be  murderin'  our  neighbors  nor 
puttin'  bullets  into  our  own  corpses,  no  matter  how 
aggravated  we   got    at  bein'    hobbled   in   camp    at 
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Wood  river.  We're  law-abidin'  an'  thrifty  men  that 
never  shoot  wi'out  a  good  reason  for  spiUin'  powder. 
But  oh !  'tis  great  to-  be  in  the  boats  at  last,  an' 
movin'  on  to  Oregon!" 

"Huh!"  Blue  Arrow  agreed,  with  a  deeply  felt 
grunt. 

"What  I  like  best,"  Barking  Water  said  in  the 
Creek  tongue  to  Lachlan,  "is  that  the  chiefs, 
Clakkee  and  Lewee" — Wewoca  gave  Creek  termi- 
nations to  most  English  words — "do  not  desire  me 
to  use  the  poles  or  the  paddles  which  are  employed 
to  make  these  big  boats  move.  Clakkee  has  said 
that  I  am  to  use  my  skill  and  strength  only  in  cook- 
ing and  in  carrying  the  iron  cook  pots." 

"Aye,"  Lachlan  replied  in  English,  his  eyes 
twinkling,  "  'twould  be  a  sore  sorrow  to  the  expedi- 
tion, as  well  as  to  yersel',  if  ye  was  to  sprain  an 
arm  an'  couldn't  mix  the  flapjacks  of  a  mornin'." 

"I  think  that,  apart  from  eating,  I  have  never 
done  anything  more  pleasant,"  Wewoca  went  on, 
"than  lying  in  this  boat  on  a  buffalo  hide  with  my 
head  on  the  soft  coat  of  this  big  agreeable  dog 
named  Wolf."  He  yawned,  and  blinked  amiably 
at  the  bright  sky  so  high  above  him.  He  was 
indeed  the  perfect  picture  of  serene  idleness.  His 
broad  fattish  body,  was  relaxed  into  all  its  full 
curves.  His  very  dusky  Seminole  countenance  with 
its  jolly  negroid  features  stared  out  from  the  cloud 
of  long  black  hairs  covering  the  "big  and  agreeable 
dog"  named  Wolf,  which  slept  placidly,  its  nose  be- 
tween its  paws.  Wewoca  twitched  sometimes  and 
occasionally  put  a  couple  of  fingers  inside  his  jerkin 
at  the  back  of  his  neck  with  a  scratching  motion. 
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*'I  don't  see  how  ye  can  be  so  happy  nestin'  in  a 
camp  o'  fleas,"  Lachlan  observed. 

"Barkin'  Water's  awfu'  fond  o'  wild  creatures," 
said  Andy.  Wewoca's  eyes  rolled,  indicating  that 
he  was  either  annoyed  or  thoughtful. 

^'Summertime  'skeetoee  bite  Wewoca/'  he  said  in 
his  slow,  careful  English.  "Wewoca  not  say  t'at 
summertime  fault.  Wewoca  know  'skeetoee  live  in 
summertime.  Mus'  bite  for  live.  Fleaee  live  in 
dog  name  Wolf.  Mus'  bite  or  fleaee  not  live. 
Wewoca  not  say  t'at  Wolf  fault.  Dog  name'  Wolf 
ver'  good  frien'  to  Wewoca." 

"Aye,  he  even  shares  his  fleas  wi'  ye,"  said  Lach- 
lan.    "An'  he  seems  to  be  verra  generous  wi'  'em.'* 

"Well,"  Andy  chuckled,  "I  should  think  ye'd  feel 
jes'  as  uncomfortable  no  matter  if  'tisn't  Wolf's 
fault." 

"No,"  said  Wewoca  w^ith  conviction. 

"That's  Barkin'  Water's  way,"  Lachlin  explained. 
"He's  a  man  that  reasons  things  out  an'  looks  on 
the  sunny  side.  An'  that's  why  nothin'  bothers 
him." 

"I  wish  he'd  tell  me  which  side  of  a  flea  is  the 
sunny  side !  For  I'm  all  in  the  dark  about  fleas !" 
Andy  chuckled  again. 

Conversation  flagged.  The  May  weather  was 
mild  and  balmy.  A  sky  of  robin's  tgg  blue  trailed 
fleece  overhead.  The  boatmen  sang  as  they  towed 
and  poled  upstream.  Lewis  and  Clark's  expedi- 
tion to«Oregon,  in  its  fleet  of  three  boats,  had  been 
on  its  way  now  for  several  days.  The  boredom  of 
the  Wood  river  camp  lay  forever  behind  it.  Sing- 
ing, laughing,  making  play  of  their  labors,  the  men 
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worked  with  a  will,  and  kept  their  eyes  eagerly 
alert  for  anything  of  interest  along  the  route.  Fre- 
quently the  few  watermen  who  knew  this  part  of 
the  river  would  call  a  warning  to-  the  others  about 
sand  bars  and  snags.  The  largest  vessel  was  the 
whole  expedition's  special  pride.  While  in  the  main 
it  resembled  the  common  type  of  pirogue,  or  fur 
trader's  boat,  it  had  a  mast  and  mounted  a  swivel 
gun.  Passing  canoemen,  both  white  and  Indian, 
forgot  snags  in  staring  at  it,  open-mouthed.  So  one 
day,  doubtless,  would  men  gape  at  the  first  dread- 
nought; so  doubtless  did  men  long  before  gape  at 
the  first  ship  of  Tarshish.  With  a  bit  of  sail  tied 
to  her  mast,  this  imposing  craft  could  take  advan- 
tage of  a  convenient  wind  and  develop  something 
more  than  a  turtle's  speed.  She  was  the  marvel 
of  the  Missouri. 

She  was  fifty-five  feet  long,  drew  three  feet  of 
water,  and  was  manned  by  twenty-two  oarsmen. 
The  oars  were  only  used  in  deep  water.  The  cor- 
delle,  or  towline,  was  the  chief  method  of  urging 
her  onward.  It  was  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
mast,  which  stood  well  forward  of  the  boat's  center, 
and  passed  to  a  score  of  men  strung  out  along  the 
shore.  There  would  be  many  places  where  the 
cordelle  could  not  be  used,  such  as  the  mouths  of 
tributary  rivers  which  must  be  crossed,  and  stretches 
of  river  where  the  water  near  shore  was  too  shal- 
low, or  where  driftwood  massed  on  the  long  sand- 
spits.  Then  the  towmen  would  come  aboard  and 
help  drive  her  on  with  their  poles.  The  poles  were 
of  different  lengths  and  each  had  a  rounded  knob 
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at  the  upper  end  which  fitted  into  the  hollow  of  the 
poleman's  shoulder.  For  poling,  the  men  stood 
along  the  passavant,  a  narrow  walk  about  fifteen 
inches  wide  on  each  side  of  the  cargo  box.  They 
faced  aft,  drove  their  poles  into  the  river  bottom, 
and  walked  astern,  pushing  upon  them.  When  a 
kindly  wind  from  downstream  aided  them  by  putting 
the  bateau's  sail  to  a  good  use,  the  marvel  of  the 
Missouri  made  what  was  considered  **time"  in  those 
days  on  the  big  river. 

Behind  her  came  the  pirogues;  the  large  one  first, 
the  smaller  in  the  rear.  They  also  deserved  praise 
for  their  beauty.  The  bigger  boat  was  painted  a 
warm  and  lively  red.  The  other  was  white.  They 
had  pointed  bows  and  square  sterns,  and  the  narrow 
passavant  for  the  men  who  poled  them  upstream. 

The  slow  passing  and  repassing  of  the  singing 
boatmen  along  their  narrow  platforms  was  rhyth- 
mic, graceful,  and  picturesque.  Some  of  them  wore 
deerskin  caps  with  their  fringed  jerkins.  Others 
bound  their  heads  with  black  or  colored  kerchiefs, 
or  with  colored  forehead-bands  in  the  Indian 
fashion.  Many  of  them  wore  the  famous  braided 
wool  sash  of  the  French  voyageurs.  Painted  turkey 
feathers  in  hair  or  cap,  here  and  there,  added  their 
Indian  color  note. 

The  men  on  the  bateau's  cordelle  and  the  boat- 
men on  the  pirogues  were  all  singing  now.  From 
the  shore  came  the  chorus  line,  'Tull  on  the  rope!" 
while  the  men  aboard  the  pirogues  boomed  out, 
"Down  river!"  as  they  drove  in  their  poles  and 
pushed  on  them  with  main  strength. 
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Pull  on  the  rope!     Pull  on  the  rope! 
I  lef  my  gal  in  Kaintuckee, 
An'  I  lef  my  gal  in  Sain'  Louee, 
Down  river!     Down  river! 

Pull  on  the  rope!     Pull  on  the  rope! 
I'm  on  my  way  to  the  wild  countree; 
My  own  true  gal  I'll  never  see, 
Down   river!     Down   river! 

Pull  on  the  rope!     Pull  on  the  rope! 
Thar's  a  redskin  gal  is  waitin'  me; 
Her  tomyhawk's  sharp  as  sharp  can  be, 
Down   river!      Down  river! 

Pull  on  the  rope!     Pull  on  the  rope! 
Good-by,  sweet  gal  in  Sain'  Louee; 
Kiss  my  gal  fer  me  in  Tennessee, 
Down  river!     Down  river! 

The  expedition  numbered  forty-five  men,  includ- 
ing the  two  leaders.  On  this  day,  however,  as  the 
boats  dragged  melodiously  upstream  toward  the 
village  of  St.  Charles,  the  crews  were  less  than  the 
full  strength.  Meriwether  Lewis,  who  had  returned 
recently  to  the  Missouri  capital,  would  join  Clark  at 
St.  Charles  with  his  party,  consisting  of  several  of 
the  Wood  river  campers  and  a  few  new  recruits 
from  St.  Louis.  At  the  French  settlement  of  St. 
Charles,  probably  several  voyageurs  would  be 
engaged,  If  any  should  be  found  willing  to  dare  the 
long  journey  into  a  wild  territory  inhabited  by  peo- 
ples who  were  much  more  likely  to  prove  hostile 
than  friendly. 

**Yon  swivel  gun'll  get  us  to  Oregon  ^n'  home 
safe,"  Andy  remarked. 
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"Oh,  aye,"  Lachlan  nodded.  "Savages  will  be 
terrible  scairt  o'  yon  swivel." 

"What  d'ye  think  o'  the  steel  canoe  Cap'n  Lewis 
has  got  aboard  the  bateau?  I  never  saw  anythin' 
more  bonny  than  the  fine  steel  ribs  of  its  frame." 

"  'Twill  be  a  grand  canoe  when  they've  put 
hides  on  it,  maybe;  though  they  might  try  bark, 
too." 

"Aye.  Cap'n  Lewis  has  got  more  grand  ideas  in 
his  head  than  Wolf's  got  fleas.     An'  they  bite." 

"Ye're  right.  There's  nothin'  tame  about  Cap'n 
Lewis'  ideas.     Nor  Cap'n  Clark's." 

Every  day,  in  some  such  fashion  as  this,  the 
cousins  talked  about  the  swivel  gun  and  the  steel 
canoe  frame.  Other  men  also  did  not  allow  a  day 
to  pass  without  mention  of  these  prodigies.  Lewis 
had  had  the  steel  canoe  made  in  Philadelphia,  and 
it  was  his  most  cherished  toy.  He  had  a  smile  for 
anyone  who  spoke  of  it. 

"When  Cap'n  Lewis  come  St.  Charles,  firs'  t'ing 
he  say,  *How  my  steel  canoe?'  I  bet,"  said  Tuleko. 

"We'll  be  at  St.  Charles  before  so  long  now." 
Andy  stretched  his  arms  above  his  head  with  a 
thoughtless  gesture  which  brought  them  into  col- 
lision with  the  calves  of  a  poleman  on  the  passavant. 
The  poleman  nearly  lost  his  balance,  and  had  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  it.  Andy  glowered  at 
him. 

"As  long  as  ye  stick  to  French  I  don't  have  to 
take  any  notice  of  ye.  But  ye'U  be  wise  not  to 
show  yer  disrespect  in  ways  that  a  Christian  can 
understand,"  he  admonished,  severely. 

"Aye,"  Lachlan  put  in  his  word.    "Ye're  not  here 
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to  teach  furren  languages,  but  to  push  the  boat  on 
to  St.  Charles.  A  man's  got  to  speak  verra  firm 
to  furreners,"  he  added  to  Andy,  as  the  poleman 
moved  on  to  the  rhythm  of  the  song. 

"Still,  yon's  a  good  man  m  his  place,"  Andy 
admitted.  "But  when  ye've  got  all  the  long  way  to 
Oregon  ahead  of  ye,  'twould  seem  to  be  a  foolish 
thing  to  get  so  excitable  about  a  jab  In  yer  legs 
south  o'  St.  Charles." 

"Jab  In  leg  'mos'  made  him  go  overboard.  River 
jes'  as  wet  sout'  St.  Charles,"  Tuleko  observed. 
Andy  gave  him  a  cold  look,  at  which  he  tittered. 

"See  boat,"  said  Blue  Arrow. 

"Hullo.!  There's  some  more  boats!"  Lachlan 
exclaimed. 

The  four  boys  sprang  lightly  to-  their  feet  and 
looked  ahead.  Passing  boats  had  been  their  chief 
excitement  thus  far.  Had  they  been  going  no 
farther  than  St.  Charles,  It  would  still  have  been 
pleasant  to  hall  other  boatmen,  exchange  their 
meager  news,  and  wish  one  another  good  luck. 
Human  contacts  counted  for  much  In  the  wild  coun- 
try, where  they  were  so  few.  But  to  the  men  of 
Lewis  and  Clark's  band  these  passing  boats  had  a 
more  poignant  meaning.  Perhaps  It  was  summed 
up  well  enough  by  Lachlan's  remark  as  he  watched 
the  fur  boats  of  three  traders,  traveling  In  company 
for  greater  safety,  glide  down  to  pass  close  to  the 
bateau. 

"They  know  where  they're  goin',  wi'  their  faces 
set  for  home.  Ours  are  set  for  the  Great  West 
an'  that's  all  we  know." 

"Aye,"  said  Andy,  "no  doubt  there'll  be  lads  T 
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yon  boats  that  was  born  i'  Kentucky,  or  Tennessee, 
an'  maybe  they'll  drop  off  at  Louisville.'* 

"Some  might  go  to  Nashville  after  leavin'  the 
boats."  Lachlan  was  thinking  of  the  famous  Mid- 
dle Tennessee  settlement,  which  his  father  had 
helped'  James  Robertson  to  found  and  to  hold 
against  the  onslaughts  of  the  White  Leader. 
"There'd  likely  be  a  Nashville  man  among  them. 
Nashville  men  are  grand  hunters." 

"I'm  thinkin'  there'll  be  a  man  from  Watauga, 
too.  There's  no  better  hunters  an'  scouts  than  in 
Watauga."  Silent  Scot  had  no  quarrel  with  Lach- 
lan's  loyalties;  but  he*  desired  to  make  his  own  felt. 

"Goin'  home,"  said  Lachlan.  "They're  goin' 
home.  Maybe  we'll  be  floatin'  down  river,  goin' 
home,  a  year  or  two  from  now.  An'  maybe  we 
won't." 

As  the  fleets  slowly  passed  each  other  the  men 
of  the  expedition  sent  up  a  cheer  of  greeting,  which 
was  answered  lustily  from  the  two  pirogues  in  mid- 
stream. The  third  boat  was  a  large  canoe,  with 
three  men  in  it  and  a  bale  of  furs.  It  drifted  close. 
Its  captain,  a  dark  man  with  a  pock-marked  face, 
stared  up  at  the  halloaing  crews. 

"What's  your  name,  friend?"  Clark  called  to 
him  from  the  stern  of  the  bateau. 

"Grinder.  An'  none  of  yer  business,"  was  the 
surly  response. 

"Know  anybody  in  Louisville  or  Nashville?" 
Lachlan,  leaning  over  the  side,  shouted  eagerly. 
"We're  from  there." 

"That's  nothin'  to  me.  Hope  yer  boats  drift 
down  my  way  after  the  Injuns  kill  yer."     He  turned 
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to  scowl  at  one  of  the  pirogues,  from  which  a 
traveling  companion  had  shouted  "Shame!" 

"I'd  like  to  learn  ye  manners!"  Lachlan  cried 
indignantly. 

"Bah!"  Grinder  called  over  his  shoulder,  sneer- 
ingly. 

"Bah  yerselM" 

Andy's  ruddy  face  was  as  red  as  a  beet  now. 
His  corn-colored  hair  fairly  bristled  along  his  scalp. 
"If  'twasn't  that  I've  got  to  go  to  Oregon,  I'd 
swim  after  ye  an'  soak  ye  i'  the  Missoury!" 

"Hooray!"  There  was  a  sound  of  clapping. 
Andy  looked  forward,  to  see  Clark  laughing  heartily 
and  applauding  him.  But  that  time  the  ire  of  all  the 
boatmen  was  thoroughly  aroused.  It  had  taken 
them  some  minutes  to  reahze  that  the  stranger  had 
so  little  of  the  common  comradeship  of  the  wild  in 
him  that  he  could  wish  ill  to  them  on  their  long, 
perilous  venture.  They  roared  and  shouted  after 
him  in  two  languages  all  the  abuse  which  came  to 
their  minds.  Grinder  looked  back  once  but  made  no 
answer. 

"I'll  ken  his  ugly  face  if  ever  I  see  it  again,"  said 
Silent  Scot. 

"Bad  man,"  said  Blue  Arrow.   "Me  want  shoot." 

All  this  time  Wewoca  had  neither  moved  nor 
spoken.     Now  he  delivered  himself  of  wisdom. 

"Why  do  you  let  men  of  no  importance  annoy 
you?"  he  asked  Lachlan  in  Creek.  "I  do  not  even 
rise  to  look  at  men  in  boats  who  are  not  going  to 
Pacifee.  The  dog  named  Wolf  does  not  rise  to  bark 
at  them.    We  are  chiefs  and  we  behave  like  chiefs." 
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He  closed  his  eyes,  and  resumed  his  gentle  scratch- 
ing motion. 

Presently  the  three  boats  rounded  a  pile  of  drift- 
wood and  swung  in  cautiously  to  their  moorings  at 
St.  Charles. 

"  'Tis  a  public  reception  they're  givin'  us!" 

Lachlan  stared  up  at  the  human  mass  on  the 
bank.     "What  a  clatter  an'  a  jabber!" 

''Aye.  'Twouldn't  surprise  me  if  they  was 
screamin'  French." 

"Likely.     French  is  their  language." 

"So  'tis.  But  they  needn't  make  such  a  habit  o' 
speakin'  it!" 

Andy  disliked  words  to  pass  In  his  hearing  which 
he  could  not  understand.  Furthermore,  he  consid- 
ered his  own  native  tongue  good  enough  for  any 
man.  "Furren  speeches  has  a  deceitful  sound  to 
'em,"  he  added. 

"Silent  t'Ink  Runner  He  when  Runner  not  speak 
English  but  speak  Delaware."     Tuleko  tittered. 

"There's  nothin'  furren  about  Delaware,  ye  giddy 
goose  I"  Andy  said,  Indignantly.  "I  can  speak  Dela- 
ware mysel'."  He  frowned  reprovingly  on  Tuleko; 
then  pushed  ahead  to  take  his  place  immediately 
behind  Clark,  who  led  the  way  up  the  bank.  This 
was  Silent  Scot's  method  of  letting  Clark  know 
that  he  had  appreciated  his  leader's  applause  In  the 
Interview  with  the  uncivil  Grinder.  It  would  also 
serve  to  notify  the  crew  at  large  that  they  had 
among  them  a  man  of  dignity,  who  knew  his  own 
worth. 


CHAPTER  X 
CAMPED  ON  SHIFTING  SANDS 

"Dan'l  Boone  said  there  was  'bout  four  hun- 
dred an'  fifty  folks  llvin'  in  St.  Charles.  An',  by  the 
looks  o'  that  crowd  up  yonder,  they're  all  out  to 
greet  us  but  the  bedridden,"  Lachlan  remarked. 

"Aye.  No  doubt  their  screamin'  Is  meant  for 
respect  to  us,"  Andy  admitted,  grudgingly.  "Let's 
made  haste  an'  reach  the  town  before  they  tumble 
the  bank  down  atop  of  us — what  wi'  their  dancin' 
an'  prancin'  an'  flingin'  their  arms  an'  rushin' 
around." 

Once  safely  aloft,  the  five  friends,  with  the  dog 
named  Wolf,  set  out  to  explore  the  town.  They 
found  that  It  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
log  cabins  and  what  had  begun  to  be  called  "frame" 
houses.  And  they  did  not  consider  that  It  compared 
favorably  with  the  settlements  In  their  own  eastern 
Tennessee. 

As  Silent  Scot  said:  "The  Pacific  will  have  to 
show  me  somethin'  verra  much  grander'n  this,  or 
I'll  not  say  a  good  word  for  It  when  I  get  back 
to  Watauga." 

Their  critical  mood  was  almost  Immediately  dis- 
persed by  a  dog  fight.  They  had  been  walking 
more  or  less  In  single  file,  with  Tuleko  breaking 
trail,   which  meant   finding  the   drier   spots  in   the 
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spring  mud.  Wewoca  was  last  in  line,  keeping  tight 
hold  of  a  rope  affixed  to  the  Indian  type  of  harness 
which  Blue  Arrow  had  made  for  Wolf.  Barking 
Water's  arm  ached  and  he  panted  from  his  efforts 
to  force  Wolf  to  confine  his  sightseeing  to  the 
beaten  track.  To  make  doubly  certain  that  he 
would  not  lose  all  control  of  his  strong  dog, 
Wewoca  had  wound  the  rope  twice  through  his 
stout  belt,  and  the  end  of  it  around  his  wrist.  In 
this  fashion  he  was  able  to  lessen  Wolf's  speed  by 
giving  him  all  his  weight  to  drag.  Wolf  was  tir- 
ing, apparently.  His  tongue  lolled,  he  eased  on 
the  rope,  and  so  did  Barking  Water.  They 
rounded  the  corner  of  a  long,  low  log  storehouse; 
at  least  Wolf  did.  He  was  trotting  amiably,  head 
down,  as  he  turned  the  angle  about  three  feet  ahead 
of  his  friend.  Then  the  catastrophe  happened. 
There  was  a  low  window  In  the  wall  of  the  store- 
house. It  was  open.  Inside  were  two  dogs.  They 
were  tied;  but  their  ropes  were  long  enough  to 
allow  them  to  rest  their  forepaws  on  the  sill,  while 
they  sniffed  the  balmy  air  of  May.  They  were  very 
grubby  white  dogs  with  brown  patches ;  not  so  large 
as  Wolf  but  quite  as  ready  for  an  argument.  Wolf 
did  not  pause  to  argue.  He  saw  them  the  moment 
they  saw  him  and  he  sprang  over  the  low  sill, 
growling  and  bristling.  That  was  why  Wewoca 
was  suddenly  hurled  off  his  feet,  dragged  like  a  bale 
of  furs,  bouncing,  round  the  corner  of  the  house 
and  up  against  the  window,  lengthwise.  His  head 
was  at  one  side  of  the  window  and  his  feet  were 
at  the  other;  while  Wolf  was  indoors,  tugging  on 
his  middle,  as  he  fought  the  strangers.     Of  course 
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the  furious  barking,  blended  with  frenzied  roars 
from  Wewoca,  brought  the  other  boys  back  on  the 
run.  Blue  Arrow  and  Tuleko  seized  the  rope  and 
yanked  Wolf  out  of  the  scrimmage  before  the 
watchdogs  had  had  a  chance  to  disable  him.  Andy 
and  Lachlan  rescued  Barking  Water  and  set  him  on 
his  feet.  Apart  from  the  temporary  loss  of  all  his 
breath,  Wewoca  was  not  much  the  worse. 

"I'm  glad  ye  stayed  on  the  outside.  A  man's 
likely  to  get  arrested  goln'  Into  a  stranger's  store- 
house," Andy  said  pohtely. 

Wewoca  blinked  at  each  Impassive  face  In  turn, 
to  assure  himself  that  no  one  of  his  comrades  had 
been  amused  by  his  adventure. 

"I — I — considered — that — naturally — ^belng  In- 
telligent," he  gasped,  in  Creek.  "Is  the  dog — 
named  Wolf — hurt?" 

"Wolf's  all  right,"  said  Lachlan.  "But,  after 
this,  ye'd  best  leave  him  tied  on  the  boat." 

"No,"  panted  Wewoca,  firmly. 

The  brief  pandemonium  had  reached  the  ears  of 
the  other  dogs'  owner.  A  man  came  rushing  out 
of  a  cabin  a  short  distance  down  the  line,  with  his 
rifle. 

"Thieves!"  he  shouted.  "Get  out  of  my  store- 
house!    I'll  learn  yer!" 

"Hullo!"  Andy  exclaimed.  "That's  Jim  Forest 
we  met  at  La  Charette." 

"Hullo,  Jim  Forest!"  Lachlan  shouted.  The  man 
stopped,  stared,  then  shifted  his  gun  and  came  on 
with  outstretched  hand. 

"Wal!  Blazes  an'  all!  Ef  I  didn't  'most  put  a 
bullet     through     them     good     fellers     that    caughr 
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Pasky!     But  yer  want  ter  look  out  fer  my  dawgs. 
They're  wild." 

"So  is  ours,"  said  Andy,  grinning.  At  Forest's 
urgent  invitation  the  boys  followed  him  into  his 
cabin  for  a  ''bite."  Wewoca  took  his  seat  on  the 
doorstep  so  that  Wolf  could  lie  down  outside.  Wolf 
was  still  growling;  and  it  was  never  his  habit,  at  any 
time,  to  be  nice  to  strangers.  Forest  wanted  to 
know  all  the  news  of  the  river.  So  presently  Andy 
was  telling  him  about  the  ill-mannered  Grinder. 

"Yeh.  I  know  Grinder.  One  of  his  men  come 
ashore  here.  Lives  round  here  mostly.  Grinder's 
here  some  of  the  time,  too.  Ain't  nobody  likes  him 
in  St.  Charles.     He's  ugly." 

"Well!"  Lachlan  exclaimed  indignantly.  "There's 
no  good  reason  for  him  talkin'  so-  ugly  to  Cap'n 
Clark  an'  the  rest  o'  us !  We  never  did  him  any 
harm  but  to  speak  civil  to  him." 

"Mebbe  yer  did.  Yer  might  have  did  him  harm 
when  yer  finished  off  Pasky." 

"What's  that?" 

Andy  sat  up  straight. 

"Yeh.  I  ain't  got  much  ter  go  on.  But  I've 
always  suspicioned  Grinder  about  bein'  one  of 
Pasky's  band.  Passin'  La  Charette,  he'd  hear  all 
about  what  yer  done  ter  Pasky.  An'  ef  he  war 
mixed  up  with  Pasky  like  I  think — wal,  he'd  have 
his  reasons  fer  cussin'  yer!" 

"Who's  the  man  that  came. off  his  canoe?"  Lach- 
lan asked. 

"One  of  them  French  rivermen,  named  Liberte; 
or  Francois,  as  he's  mostly  called.  I  don't  know  as 
I  think  he's  a  bad  egg.     But  I  suspicion  Grinder.'* 
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Forest's  words  gave  the  boys  something  to  think 
about  a  few  days  later  when  the  boats  moored  at 
La  Charette,  or  Booneville,  and  they  discovered 
there  were  two  new  men  on  the  towllne,  one  of 
whom  was  Liberte !  Lewis  had  engaged  these  two 
French  rivermen  after  he  had  rejoined  the  expedi- 
tion at  St.  Charles. 

*'Had  we  better  tell  Cap'n  Lewis  what  Forest 
said?"  Lachlan  asked  his  cousin.  Andy  shook  his 
head. 

*'  'Tis  bad  to  be  talkin'  when  yeVe  got  no  proofs. 
We  don't  know  that  Forest  hasn't  a  grudge  against 
Grinder  for  somethin'  personal.  'Twould  be  easy 
enough  to  get  up  a  grudge  against  Grinder.  He  asks 
for  it.  Cap'n  Lewis  wouldn't  engage  Liberte  wi'out 
inquirin'  from  the  leadin'  men  o'  St.  Charles  about 
him.     When  ye  ken  nothin',  'tis  best  not  to  tell  it!" 

So  the  boys  kept  their  own  counsel.  They  passed 
their  hours  in  the  tiny  hamlet  with  Daniel.  Wewoca 
put  on  his  yellow  hat  and  cooked  the  dinner  in 
Boone's  cabin. 

^'What's  become  of  the  prisoners  of  Pasky's  band 
we  helped  you  bring  in?"  Lewis  asked. 

*'Had  ter  send  'em  daown  ter  N'Yawleens  ter 
be  tried  an'  hung  proper,"  Boone  replied.  "When 
I  looked  up  the  laws  on  'em — it  took  me  a  hull  eve- 
nin'  o'  readin' — 'peared  like  I  didn't  have  the  power 
ter  execute  'em.  Had  ter  git  a  neighbor  in  that 
reads  furren  languages  ter  explain  it  ter  me.  Thar's 
always  the  chance  that  prisoners'll  git  loose  when 
they  start  down  the  big  river.     Too  bad." 

Daniel  was  on  the  bank  to  see  them  off  when, 
after  a  few  hours'  rest,  they  pulled  on  upstream. 
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"WIsht  I  was  goin'  with  yer,"  he  said,  wistfully. 
"Somehow  it'll  never  seem  right  ter  ol'  Dan'l  Boone 
fer  anybody  else  ter  blaze  the  fust  trail  toward  the 
settin'  sun.  West  Is  whar  I  like  ter  look  an'  It's 
whar  I've  liked  ter  go.  But  my  sons  was  dead  set 
agin  me  jolnin'  on  with  yer.  They  say  I'm  too  old 
now.  Wal — mebbe  so."  He  sighed.  "William," 
— he  put  his  hand  on  Clark's  shoulder — "yer  goln' 
Inter  onknown  country  that's  all  red  man's  land. 
It'll  be  risky.  Bound  ter  be.  Injuns  mout  try  ter 
turn  yer  back.  They  tried  ter  turn  me  back,  more'n 
once.  Jes'  remember,  William,  that  the  last  white 
face  yer  saw  had  Its  mouth  open  tellln'  yer  ter  go 
on,  an'  bettin'  that  yer'd  git  thar!" 

"I  will,  Daniel."  They  gripped  hands  llnger- 
Ingly.  Then  Clark  leaped  aboard.  The  tow  men 
plodded  forward — "Pull  on  the  rope !"  The  men 
on  the  passavant  drove  In  their  poles  to  the  answer- 
ing chant,  "Down  river!     Down  river!" 

Daniel  mounted  the  highest  knoll  of  the  bank  and 
stood  there  waving  his  cap.  The  boys,  looking  back, 
watched  his  tall,  lean  figure,  silhouetted  against  the 
sky,  grow  smaller  until  it  merged  and  was  lost  In 
the  dark,  irregular  mass  of  the  cliff. 

"He's  a  grand  man,  is  Dan'l  Boone,"  said  Andy, 
devoutly.     Lachlan  nodded. 

Slowly,  steadily,  the  boats  plowed  on  through  the 
reddish  brown  water  that  day  and  the  next.  On 
the  evening  of  the  second  day,  beyond  the  last  white 
frontier,  the  men  had  their  first  adventure.  They 
made  camp  on  a  broad,  low  bench,  or  flat,  which 
curved  out  into  the  stream.  A  mild  breeze  fluttered 
through  the  dusk  and  fanned  the  cook  fires.     After 
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supper  Labiche,  one  of  the  voyageurs,  played  his 
fiddle  while  some  of  the  towhne  men  jigged.  Tired? 
Yes,  they  were;  but  perhaps  the  silent  immensity 
of  the  unlived  dusky  land  about  them  threatened 
their  spirits  with  that  brooding  gloom  which  all 
pioneer  wanderers  knew  for  their  most  perilous  foe. 
So,  at  the  call  of  the  fiddle,  they  rose  and  danced; 
footsore  and  weary  they  danced,  with  shouts  and 
laughter,  until  the  gloomy  mystery  vanished  from 
within  and  the  only  darkness  they  felt  was  the  gentle 
darkness  of  the  spring  night.  The  fires  dwindled 
and  died.  The  men  crawled  into  the  tents  and 
slept. 

Something  woke  Silent  Scot.  He  supposed  that 
Tuleko,  lying  beside  him,  had  touched  him. 

*'What  is  it?"  he  asked.  "Why  did  ye  wake 
me?"     Tuleko  sat  up. 

"Not  me,"  he  whispered. 

"Felt  like  somebody  rolled  me  over  jes'  afore  I 
woke,"  Lachlan  said.  "Wewoca!"  He  shook  the 
heavy  sleeper  awake.  Blue  Arrow  was  already  up, 
on  his  knees,  his  knife  in  his  hand.  A  shout  of  alarm 
came  from  another  tent  which  was  nearer  to  the 
stream  than  theirs. 

"Injuns?     Or  bandits?" 

Andy  was  making  sure  of  his  rifle.  Other  shouts 
were  heard.     "We'd  best  get  out  there  an'  see " 

His  sentence  was  lost  in  a  wild  shout  of  his  own, 
as  the  earth  under  him  went  down  and  the  next 
tent  came  toppling  over  on  the  one  the  boys  were 
in.  The  outcries  were  general  by  this  time.  They 
heard  Clark's  voice  roaring  orders  above  the  babel 
of  terror. 
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"Save  our  stuff  an'  get  to  the  boats.  That's  what 
he  says,"  Lachlan  cried.  He  and  Blue  Arrow  pulled 
the  tent  down  while  Tuleko,  Andy,  and  Wewoca 
gathered  their  belongings.  They  rushed  for  the 
boats.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  find  them.  There 
was  no  moon.  They  collided  with  other  men  who 
were  hurtling  about  In  the  dark.  Where  their  fire 
had  blazed  a  few  hours  before,  Andy  went  into 
water  up  to  his  knees.  The  whole  flat  was  break- 
ing up  and  moving  out  into  the  river.  They  saw 
lights  presently  and  realized  that  Clark  and  Lewis, 
with  several  men,  had  got  to  the  boats. 

"We've  got  to  get  there  an'  help  hold  the  boats !" 
Andy  yelled. 

They  were  able  to  reach  the  red  pirogue  by 
jumping  from  one  slowly  seeping  and  crumbling 
bit  of  earth  to  another  and  then  into  the  boat.  The 
smaller,  white  pirogue,  which  had  been  tied  to  the 
red  boat's  stern,  broke  loose  and  started  to  drift. 
Tuleko  seized  a  pole  and  made  one  of  his  old-time 
flying  leaps  to  the  passavant,  drove  the  pole  Into 
the  mud  bottom,  and  slackened  her.  She  swung 
round;  and  before  she  could  be  manned  sufficiently 
to  stop  her,  several  of  the  polemen  had  to  wade  to 
their  waists  to  reach  her. 

"Where's  Wewoca?"  Lachlan  exclaimed.  His 
anxiety  was  speedily  ended.  Two  large  wet  bodies, 
one  shaggy,  flopped  over  the  red  pirogue's  side  and 
into  the  hold.  According  to  Barking  Water's 
account,  he  and  the  dog  named  Wolf  had  forgotten 
their  bond  of  friendship  In  the  first  shock  of  terror 
and  then  had  remorsefully  sought  each  other  "while 
the  world  melted  under  us." 
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"Ye  might  have  got  drowned!  Ye  should  have 
made  for  the  boat  an'  let  the  dog  be!"  Lachlan 
declared  emphatically. 

*'No,"  said  Wewoca  huskily  but  firmly.  He 
coughed  up  some  more  mud. 

During  the  rest  of  the  night  the  boats  kept  their 
dangerous  course  upstream,  chancing  sand  bars  and 
snags  in  the  dark.  It  was  their  good  fortune  that 
no  one  of  them  ran  upon  a  half-sunken  log.  When 
dawn  came,  the  towline  men  resumed  their  march 
along  the  shore. 

"What's  that  Liberte  doin'  aboard  the  white 
pirogue?"  Andy  said  to  Tuleko  when  the  Runner 
joined  him  in  the  red  pirogue  after  breakfast. 

"He  say  hurt  leg  bad  las'  night.  Runner  t'ink 
him  on'y  lazy.  Don't  look  like  hurt  bad.  He  talk 
ver'  mad  long  time  wit'  Frenchmen  in  white  boat." 

"D'ye  hear  that,  Lachlan?'* 

"Aye.     An'  I'm  wonderin'." 

"There's  been  a  lot  o'  grumblin'  all  night.  Some 
o'  the  men  is  scared  bad  about  goin'  on  to  Oregon. 
An'  if  any  man  wants  to  make  trouble,  now's  a  fine 
time  to  do  it.  More'n  one  sorehead  is  ready  to 
listen  to  him." 

"Aye.  While  we're  wonderin'  about  Mr. 
Liberte,  we'd  best  be  watchin'  him,  too!" 
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CHAPTER  XI 
LACHLAN  SUSPECTS  A  MUTINY 

"Yon  flat  sinkin'  under  our  camp's  set  me  to 
thinkin',"  Silent  Scot  announced. 

"Silent  t'Ink  too  much.''  Tuleko  yawned. 
"More  t'an  week  now  t'at  flat  sink.  Long  ago. 
Ev'ybody  forget.  But  Silent  start  now  to  t'Ink 
about  It.  All  white  men  t'Ink  too  much  an'  too 
late." 

"I  wasn't  askin'  ye  for  yer  opeenion !"  Andy 
shouted  at  him  indignantly.     The  Runner  tittered. 

"What's  it  set  ye  to  thinkin'  about?" 

Lachlan's  tone  was  conciliatory. 

"Thinkin'  we're  not  only  goin'  strange  places, 
where  never  white  foot  trod,  but  we're  out  to  meet 
wl'  adventures  the  like  of  which  we  never  had 
afore." 

"Aye.  We'll  be  seein'  some  queer  folks.  Most 
of  'em  will  likely  be  Injuns.  An'  we  might  have  our 
troubles  wi'  fresh  Injuns  as  we've  had  wi'  old  ones." 

"I'm  not  talkin'  o'  Injuns,"  Andy  said,  solemnly. 
"Injuns  Is  Injuns  no  matter  where  ye  meet  'em; 
whether  'tis  a  fine  Creek  like  Blue  Arrow  or  a 
Impklent  Delaware  like  some  I  could  name."  He 
gave  Tuleko  a  cold  stare.     "But  while  ye  an'  me 
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has  met  oncountable  Injuns  all  our  lives,  weVe  never 
met  the  dreadfu'  happenln's  what's  waitin'  for  us 
on  this  trip." 

*'Such  as?"  Lachlan  queried. 

**Nature."  Andy's  tone  might  almost  be  de- 
scribed as  sepulchral.  "Goin'  to  bed  on  earth  an* 
wakin'  up  in  water!  Earthquakes  an'  volcanoes, 
maybe;  an'  waterfalls  an'  maybe  new  brands  o'  light- 
nin',,  an'  hailstones  that's  bigger'n  ours.  An'  there's 
no  tellin'  what  kind  o'  snowstorms  an'  winds.  An' 
perhaps  we'll  be  walkin'  on  a  plain  an'  the  next 
minute  there'll  be  a  mountain  heavin'  up  out  o'  its 
middle,  killin'  half  o'  us  an'  leavin  the  other  half 
divided  on  both  sides  o'  it." 

*'What  would  be  the  mountain's  reason  for  doing 
that?"  Wewoca  demanded  of  Lachlan,  opening  his 
eyes  with  a  show  of  interest.  "I  would  not  like  to 
lose  this  agreeable  dog  named  Wolf  on  the  wrong 
side  of  a  wholly  new  mountain."  He  turned  his 
cheek  against  the  sleeping  dog's  body. 

"What  would  the  mountain  be  doin'  it  for?" 
Lachlan  repeated  Barking  Water's  question  in  his 
own. 

*'Well,  I've  heard  o'  that  from  the  pastor  at 
Watauga.  Seems  like  'tis  how  the  mountains  an' 
hills  came  forth  i'  the  beginnin'  when  the  earth  was 
new.  An'  I'm  rememberin'  how  'tis  all  brand-new 
earth  to  the  far  west,  for  no  white  man's  ever  trod 
on  it;  an'  I'm  wonderin'  if  the  mountains  has  all 
come  forth  there  yet,  an'  got  steady  so  they  don't 
roll  over." 

*'  'Twould  sure  be  a  grand  adventure  to  see  a 
mountain  come  forth  an'  roll  over!" 
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"Aye!  But  would  ye  live  to  see  It  roll?"  Andy 
answered  darkly.  "Not  if  ye  was  standin'  on  the 
spot  where  it  come  forth!" 

"Ye're  right,"  Lachlan  nodded  gravely,  "an'  I 
see  what  ye're  drivin'  at.  Injuns'U  be  the  least  o' 
our  worries  from  now  on.  Our  adventures'U  be 
different  from  fightin'  red  men  an'  Spanish,  an'  bein' 
on  the  look-out  fer  human  foes  wi'  their  tricks. 
'Twill  be  the  ground  an'  the  water  under  us,  an' 
strange  wild  beasts  we  never  saw  afore,  that  we'll 
have  to  fight.  An'  maybe  even  the  sky  over  us 
will  give  us  battle.  Aye,  'tis  a  new  world  o'  dangers 
we're  marchin'  into.  An'  'tis  a  new  tale  o'  Silent 
Scot  and  Lachlan  Douglas  they'll  be  tellin'  years 
after.  Nothin'  the  same  as  has  been  told  about  us 
till  now!" 

"If  we  not  come  back  'coz  mountain  roll  us  over, 
nobody  tell  tale  in  Watauga,"  Runner  on  the  Wind 
remarked.  "What  Tuleko  say  long  time  ver'  true. 
All  white  men,  mos'ly  Silent,  t'ink  too  much.  Runner 
not  t'ink  about  mountain  roll  over  till  he  see  it 
roll.  T'en  Runner  jump  out  t'e  way.  Can't 
jump  safe  till  see  which  way  mountain  go  roll. 
So  what  good  t'ink  so  much  about  It  now?  Get 
headache." 

"Tuleko  wise  Injun,"  Blue  Arrow  grunted.  To 
this  Wewoca  gave  his  assent  with  the  statement  that 
Indians  were  more  intelligent  than  white  men  in  -all 
things  but  one,  namely,  weapons;  the  v/hite  man's 
gun  being  better  than  the  red  man's  bow  and  arrow. 
This  was  one  of  Barking  Water's  favorite  com- 
ments. After  these  snubs  had  been  administered  by 
the  three  Indian  members  of  the  "Five  Brothers," 
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as  Lewis  called  them,  the  two  others  were  glad 
enough  to  change  the  subject. 

That  afternoon  the  boys,  with  the  exception  of 
Barking  Water,,  went  hunting.  Each  day  a  party 
of  men  hunted  over  the  territory  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  bank.  The  expedition  had  several  horses 
which,  this  afternoon,  were  in  charge  of  Liberte. 
The  Frenchman  claimed  that  his  injuries  still  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  work  on  the  towline,  or  to 
stand  all  day  at  the  pole. 

'*I  heard  Liberte  tellin'  some  o'  the  towmen  that 
we'll  be  comin'  to  a  big  Injun  town  near  nightfall," 
said  Lachlan.  *'He  says  there's  some  French  an' 
Spanish  traders  livin'  in  it  now,  'coz  they  was  there 
when  him  an'  Grinder  came  down  river." 

*'Well,  for  my  part,"  said  Andy,  "I'll  be  glad  to 
get  out  into  territory  where  there's  only  good  Ameri- 
can Injuns  and  none  o'  these  furreners.  I'll  think 
no  better  o'  yon  village  for  havin'  Spanish  men  in 
it.     Nor  for  bein'  friends  o'  Grinder's." 

"Liberte  says  'tis  next  to  the  last  town  where 
white  men  have  gone.  The  last  is  the  Mandans, 
where  we'll  be  comin'  a  bit  later.  I  was  leadln'  up 
to  somethin'  when  I  started  talkin'.  'Tis  this: 
Liberte  Is  always  whisperin'  wi'  that  towman  called 
Roade,  that  came  from  St.  Louis  wi'  Cap'n  Lewis. 
An'  the  way  things  is  fixed  by  orders  every  day, 
Liberte  has  got  the  horses  till  to-morrow;  and  to- 
night 'tis  Roade's  turn  to  be  on  guard  over  the  guns 
an'  powder.     I've  got  queer  feelln's  about  it." 

"Aye."  Andy  nodded.  "I've  got  the  same 
feelin' ;  like  a  good  scout'U  get  in  Injun  country  an' 
duck  behind  a  tree,  when  he's  not  seen  sight  nor 
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smell  o'  war  feathers.  A  good  scout's  got  Instincts 
to  tell  him  when  somethln's  goln*  on  that  shouldn't/' 

They  discussed  the  same  question  again — should 
they  tell  Lewis  and  Clark?  And  they  answered  It 
as  before:  "When  a  man  knows  nothin',  he's  best 
not  tellln'  It."  Lachlan  tried  craftily  to  engage 
LIberte  In  a  conversation  which  might  Indicate  what 
was  In  the  man's  mind — "to  see  If  there's  mutinous 
thoughts  In  him,"  he  explained  to  Andy.  But  If 
LIberte  had  such  thoughts  he  concealed  them. 

"He's  no  fool,"  Andy  said,  as  they  rode  off  on 
their  search  for  game.  "If  he's  got  deep  notions 
he's  too  crafty  to  tell  us.  No  doubt  he  can  figure 
men  an'  knows  where  there's  traitor  stuff,  an'  where 
there's  none." 

Looking  back  from  the  brow  of  a  low  hill,  they 
saw  LIberte  riding  at  a  slow  walk  beside  Roade, 
who  was  last  on  the  towllne.  The  men  were  not 
singing.  The  singing  had  grown  less  dally.  Andy 
remarked  that  the  boat  song  had  always  been 
started  by  the  Frenchmen  on  the  towllne  but  that 
now  they  never  started  It  and  often  kept  silent  if 
the  other  men  sang.  At  that  moment  Blue  Arrow, 
who  was  scouting  ahead,  reported  deer;  and  the 
boys,  following  the  direction  of  his  gesture,  made 
a  detour  to-  the  left  so  that  the  wind  would  not 
carry  their  scent.  They  forgot  the  problem  of 
LIberte  In  the  pleasure  of  stalking.  Among  them, 
they  killed  six  deer.  Just  before  sundown  they  were 
riding,  with  their  loads  of  meat,  toward  the  Indian 
town.  They  spied  It  presently  from  an  eminence, 
Its  clay  walls  reddened  by  the  sunset  glare.  They 
saw  that  away  from  the  bank,  nearer  the  rolling 
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hills  or  high  mounds  across  which  they  were  riding, 
lay  another  cluster  of  huts.  The  town  proper  by 
the  river  seemed  of  a  good  size  and  well  protected. 
They  could  see  the  bateau  and  the  pirogues  moored 
below  it.  From  this  distance  the  boats  looked  lit- 
tle larger  than  logs. 

Their  trail  led  first  to  the  outlying  huts.  When 
they  drew  near  them,  they  saw  Lewis  and  Clark 
and  a  number  of  the  men  being  escorted  by  a  group 
of  warriors  to  the  council  house. 

"Looks  like  a  lot  o'  Injuns,"  said  Lachlan.  They 
reined  in  to  watch. 

■'Aye.  See,  there's  Barkin'  Water  an'  the  not 
so  agreeable  dog  named  Wolf.  Hope  they  start 
no  trouble  wi'  strange  Injuns,"  Andy  replied.  It 
would  not  have  been  etiquette  to  ride  in  on  a  cere- 
monial procession;  so  the  boys  dismounted.  The 
sound  of  drums  and  whistles  reached  them  now. 
More  Indians  filed  out  of  the  houses  below.  Blue 
Arrow  and  Tuleko  led  the  horses  behind  the  hut 
which  was  nearest  the  hill  and  farthest  from  the 
village.  There  was  no  sign  of  life  in  any  of  these 
houses;  but  it  was  merely  an  intelligent  precaution 
to  tether  the  horses,  with  their  loads  of  meat,  out 
of  sight  of  a  strange  village  when  the  temper  of  the 
inhabitants  was  not  yet  clearly  known.  On  the 
whole,  the  boys  thought  it  would  be  best  to  wait 
till  dusk  and  then  ride  back  a  bit  and  down  to  the 
boats  instead  of  entering  the  town.  They  went 
into  the  hut  and  stretched  out  on  the  floor.  Over 
the  hummocks  seen  through  the  doorway  the 
shadows  seemed  to  lengthen  to  the  rhythm  of  th^ 
drum. 
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Presently  Blue  Arrow,  who  was  keeping  guard 
outside,  stepped  in  and  said  that  Liberte  was  com- 
ing up  from  the  village.  He  added  that  Liberte 
was  evidently  not  just  taking  a  stroll.  He  walked 
like  a  man  who  had  a  purpose. 

"Maybe  one  o'  these  cabins  was  his  when  he 
stopped  here  afore,"  said  Lachlan.  They  went 
out  and  watched  from  the  corner  of  the  wall.  Tu- 
leko  noted  that  smoke  had  begun  to  issue  from 
another  hut.  Liberte  came  on  swiftly  and  entered 
that  cabin.  After  a  few  moments  Blue  Arrow  stole 
down  upon  it  noiselessly.  There  was  no  window 
and  therefore  no  way  of  seeing  into  it  except 
through-  the  entrance.  Blue  Arrow  stood  against 
the  wall  listening.  Two  white  men  were  talking, 
he  knew,  and  he  recognized  the  sounds  of  the  French 
tongue.  Their  conversation  was  earnest.  They 
were  also  cooking;  the  odor  of  meat  was  wafted 
out  with  the  smoke.  They  were  not  expecting  vis- 
itors. They  would  not  be  watching  through  the 
doorway  but  they  might  be  facing  it.  And  the  fire 
sent  out  a  short  radius  of  light  upon  the  path.  Yet 
Blue  Arrow  wanted  to  see  the  other  man;  for  he 
felt  almost  sure  that  he  had  heard  his  voice  before. 
He  slipped  down  flat  on  the  earth  and  snaked  his 
way  slowly  down  the  gentle  slant  until  he  was  well 
below  the  patch  of  light.  Then  he  moved,  even 
more  carefully,  across  the  pathway,  and  lay  quite 
still  for  a  few  moments.  Because  he  was  lying 
on  a  slant,  facing  upwards,  he  needed  to  raise  his 
head  only  a  trifle  to  look  into  the  cabin.  He  could 
see  the  men  distinctly;  and  he  recognized  the  owner 
of   the   remembered  voice.      Blue   Arrow  was   the 
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bearer  of  Important  news  as  he  crawled  away  to 
the  left,  then  leaped  to  his  feet  and  sped,  with 
the  silent  swiftness  of  a  dart  passing  through  the 
night. 

*'LIberte  talk  wit'  Pasky  man,"  he  said  to  the 
cousins. 

''How's  that?"  Lachlan  asked,  astonished. 
*'Boone  sent  them  down  river."  Blue  Arrow  shook 
his  head,  offering  the  theory  that  It  was  easy  enough 
for  a  captive  to  escape  from  a  camp  at  night  If  he 
were  clever.  And  the  Pasky  men  had  been  very 
clever;  they  knew  how  to  hide  their  camp,  how  to 
protect  their  powder,  how  to  trap  and  kill  other 
clever  hunters.  He  might  have  stolen  a  canoe, 
crossed  the  river,  traveled  upstream  by  the  other 
bank,  and  crossed  back  again  Into  this  territory 
which  was  already  familiar  to  him.  Blue  Arrow 
described  the  man  as  the  one  who  had  sat  directly 
at  Pasky's  left  In  the  brush  shelter. 

''I  wonder  If  the  other  one  got  away  too?"  Andy 
puckered  his  brow. 

''There's  only  one  thing  to  do  now,"  said  Lach- 
lan. "We'll  mount  an'  ride  down  Into  the  village 
an'  join  In-  the  ceremonies  so  that  we  can  get  close 
to  Cap'n  Clark  or  Cap'n  Lewis  an'  gl'  him  the 
news.  We'd  best  act  like  we've  jes'  come  In  from 
huntin'  an'  ride  past  yon  cabin  so  the  men  can 
hear  us,  an'  see  us,  too.  If  they  look  out  o'  the  door. 
But  we'll  not  turn  our  heads,  so  they'll  never  sus- 
pect us  o'  knowin'  they're  there.  We've  got  to 
chance  that  Pasky  man  takin'  a  shot  at  our  backs 
out   o'   pure   hatred.      'TIs   likely   him    an'    LIberte 
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has    bigger    plans    afoot    than    murderin'    ye    an' 
myself." 

"Aye.  I'm  not  forgettin'  there's  a  Spanish  re- 
ward fer  Lewis'  body." 

"Too  bad  not  got  blowgun,"  said  Blue  Arrow 
regretfully.  "Kill  hot'  ver'  quiet.  No  more 
trouble." 

They  mounted  and  rode  dowri,  talking  animatedly 
on  the  way;  but  they  had  their  guns  In  their  hands, 
ready  to  answer  any  shots  from  the  cabin-.  The 
glow  of  the  fire  had  disappeared.  Evidently  the 
men  within  had  emptied  their  water  pail  on  It  at 
the  first  sound  of  hoofs. 

The  boys  rode  directly  for  the  council  house, 
guided  by  the  light  from  Its  doorway,  which  faced 
the  hill.  On  Lachlan's  advice  they  quickened  their 
pace  to  a  gallop,  In  order  to  reach  it  without  being 
stopped.  Men,  red  and  white,  Instinctively  get  out 
of  the  way  of  galloping  horses.  At  a  walk  they 
would  almost  surely  be  stopped  by  the  first  Indian 
they  met  within  the  village.  Their  plans  succeeded 
partially,  for  they  reached  the  group  of  warriors 
just  outside  the  council  house  without  Interference; 
though  men  who  had  scattered  from  their  path  now 
came  rushing  after  them.  Andy,  in  the  lead,  had 
leaped  from  his  horse  and  was  trying  to  reach  the 
door,  when  he  was  seized  by  two  feathered  braves. 
Several  warriors  caught  the  bridles  of  the  other 
horses  and  jerked  the  animals  aside,  or  back  on 
their  haunches.  The  Indians  seemed  good-natured 
and  Andy  tried  to  make  them  understand  that  he 
must  join  the  white  men  In  the  council  house.     But 
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they  still  refused  to  let  him  pass.  He  made  a  show 
presently  of  ignoring  them  and  forcing  his  way  in. 
They  answered  with  rough  words  and  Hfted 
weapons. 

The  situation  was  beginning  to  look  quite  seri- 
ous when  Liberte  came  up.  He  asked  what  was 
the  matter.  Andy  would  have  liked  to  tell  him 
that  he  himself  was  the  matter,  but  he  held  his 
temper  in  and  answered  that  he  and  Lachlan  and 
Tuleko  wanted  to  go  into  the  council  hall,  while 
Blue  Arrow  would  lead  the  deer-laden  horses  to 
the  boats. 

"I  tell  dem,"-  Liberte  replied,  agreeably.  "I 
speak  a  leetle  dis  language.  Dey  mean  no  harm  to 
you  but  it  is  bad  break  in  council.  Injun  not  like 
dat."  He  smiled  and  began  to  speak  to  the  Indians 
somewhat  haltingly  in  their  own  tongue.  How  fer- 
vently the  boys  wished  that  they  could  understand 
him!  Here  was  the  man  whom  they  suspected  with 
good  reason  of  plotting  treachery;  and  he  was  the 
only  one  who  could  act  as  their  interpreter. 

"All  right  now,"  he  said  to- them  presently.  ''Dey 
not  mad  no  more."  That  seemed  to  be  true.  The 
Indians  had  lowered  their  weapons.  Their  words 
had'  a  friendlier-  sound.  "I  tell  dem  let  you  go 
inside.  Now  I  take  horse  an'  hobble  dem  wit'  ot'er 
horse  on  de  bank." 

''We're,  much  obliged,"  said  Lachlan.  "Blue  Ar- 
row'll  go  along  to  help  you." 

"Runner  go,  too,"  said  Tuleko.  "Help  skin 
deer." 

Liberte  spoke  again  at  some  length  to  the  Indians, 
then   started  off  toward   the  river,   leading  Andy's 
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horse.  Blue  Arrow  and  Tuleko  followed  with  the 
other  horses.  Half  a  dozen  Indians  left  the  group 
by  the  door  and  went  with  them. 

Andy  and  Lachlan  entered  the  council  house. 


CHAPTER  XII 
THE  FIGHT  IN  THE  NIGHT 

Several  old  warriors  were  seated  on  a  mud 
platform  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  hall.  One  man, 
who  might  have  been  the  chief,  was  making  an 
oration  to  the  white  men  standing  before  him.  The 
room  was  filled  with  warriors;  all  of  them  bore 
weapons.  It  was  Impossible  to  push  through  the 
throng  Immediately.  The  two  boys  were  obliged 
to  remain  by  the  door  for  a  few  moments.  Even  In 
their  anxiety  they  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  self- 
important  look  of  Barking  Water,  who  sat  at  his 
ease,  a  little  apart,  holding  firmly  to  his  bristling 
pet  by  a  shortened  rope.  The  chief's  oratory  was 
punctuated  by  ominous  growls  from  Wolf. 

"There's  room  enough  for  us  beside  Wewoca," 
Lachlan  whispered.  "Nobody  Is  standin'  verra 
close  to  the  dog." 

"Aye.     They're  wise  laddies!" 

"If  only  we  can  catch  Barkin'  Water's  eye,  we'll 
be  all  right.  We  can  beckon  him  an'  I'll  bet  even 
chiefs  an'  braves  will  be  steppin'  brisk  to  one  side 
an'  leavin'  a  path  free  for  Wolf." 

"Try  coughin'  loud,"  Andy  suggested.  They 
both  tried  it,  but  Wewoca  did  not  hear. 

"Ye  notice  how  yon  speaker  stops  after  a  bit, 
every  now  an'  then,  an'  all  the  Injuns  says  'ho!'  or 

no 
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somethln'  like  It?"  Lachlan  whispered.  "The  next 
time  he  does  it  Vm  goln'  to  yell  a  word  that'd  bring 
Wewoca  back  from  the  grave."  In  a  little  while 
his  opportunity  came.  Amid  the  *'ho's!"  his  voice 
shouted  "Garlic!"  Wewoca  jumped  as  if  he  had 
been  shot,  and  turned,  his  eyes  rolling  white.  Lach- 
lan raised  his  hand,  beckoning  him,  and  Wewoca 
started  at  once  toward  him  with  Wolf.  This  was 
worse  than  lack  of  etiquette;  it  was  an  insult  to 
move  during  a  solemn  speech.  Ordinarily  it  would 
f  have  been  resented;  but  nobody  wanted  to  interfere 

with  Wolf. 

As  quickly  as  possible,  Lachlan  told  Wewoca  the 
situation,  and  Barking  Water,  with  Wolf's  aid, 
made  a  path  for  him  to  reach  Lewis. 

"Of  course,  the  Pasky  man  may  only  be  hiding 
here,"  Lewis  said,  his  brows  drawn  together 
thoughtfully.  "But  we'd  better  take  no  chances. 
You  boys  get  down  to  the  boats,  and  I'll  send  six 
of  the  other  men  on  after  you  as  soon  as  they  can 
slip  away  without  making  trouble  here." 

"I  will  go  with  you,"  Wewoca  said,  "because,  if 
the  Indans  outside  try  to  stop  you,  this  agreeable 
dog  named  Wolf  will  stop  the  Indians."  He  took 
the  lead.  There  were  angry  exclamations  and 
scowls  on  all  sides  but  not  a  hand  was  put  out  to 
hinder  them. 

"Do  ye  remember  that  Pasky  man's  name?" 
Lachlan  asked  Andy.  "Was  he  the  one  called 
Johnson?" 

"Aye.     The  one  closest  to  Pasky." 

Wolf,  snarling  and  snapping  at  the  bare  legs 
which  whisked  out  of  his  path  with  lively  motions, 
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pulled  on  Wewoca's  fat  but  muscular  arm  and  led 
the  way  at  a  brisk  trot  through  the  village.  Once 
outside  the  gleam  of  fires,  the  boys  were  in  dark- 
ness. It  was  black  night  along  the  river  trail  and 
on  the  broad  bank,  where,  at  some  distance,  hoofs 
pawed  restlessly.  The  boats  were  hidden  in  dark- 
ness. Beyond  them,  here  and  there,  a  star  flickered 
on  the  ebony  flow  of  the  water. 

"What's  makin'  the  horses  so  restless?"  Lachlan 
muttered. 

"Some  one  struck  a  light  on  the  small  pirogue  just 
now,"  Wewoca  said  to  him  in  Creek. 

A  guttural  shout  tore  through  the  dark,  followed 
by  a  babble  of  Indian  voices  and  the  trampling  of 
horses'  feet. 

"That  was  Blue  Arrow!"  Lachlan  cried,  and 
dashed  forward.  Andy  and  Wewoca  pelted  after 
him.  They  heard  loud  words  in  Liberte's  voice, 
and  then  the  pattering  sound  of  Indians  running 
swiftly  to  meet  them.  They  sensed  treachery, 
though  there  was  no  way  for  them  to  know  that  the 
Frenchman  had  represented  them  as  enemies  of 
the  Indians  and  of  their  noble  guests,  Lewis  and 
Clark,  who  were  planning  to  steal  the  horses  and 
the  boats.  The  other  man,  Johnson,  had  told  the 
Indians  to  kill  these  men.  The  Indians  were  doubt- 
ful about  killing  Andy  and  his  party  but  they  meant 
to  seize  and  hold  them.  The  boys  could  see  the 
two  white  men  and  the  horses  on  the  high  ground 
of  the  bank^,  and  a  figure,  which  they  thought  was 
Blue  Arrow,  pressed  against  the  body  of  one  horse. 
As  they  got  ready  to  dodge  the  rushing  Indians  they 
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saw  Johnson  mount  that  horse,  and  heard  another 
cry  from  Blue  Arrow.  They  would  fire  only  as  a 
last  resort;  because,  if  they  killed  an  Indian,  they 
knew  that  his  tribesmen  would  probably  massacre 
the  whole  expedition  in  revenge  for  what  would 
seem  to  them  a  villainous  betrayal  of  hospitality. 
Liberte  and  Johnson  had  been  very  crafty  in  cre- 
ating this  situation  among  Indians  whose  language 
the  boys  could  neither  speak  nor  understand! 

But  they  had  reckoned  without  the  agreeable 
Wolf  and  without  Wewoca,  who,  cowardly  enough 
at  other  times,  felt  as  brave  as  any  hero  whenever 
he  was  accompanied  by  his  ferocious  pet.  Now, 
shouting  to  Lachlan  to  dodge  past  and  reach  the 
horses  where  Blue  Arrow  was  in  trouble,  he  charged 
straight  at  the  Indians.  He  hissed  softly,  with 
the  note  that  always  sent  Wolf  mad  upon  the  chase 
of  rabbit  or  squirrel. 

Wolf  took  the  foremost  savage  by  the  knee  and 
threw  him,,  raced  across  his  prostrate  body,  and 
leaped,  snarling,  for  the  chest  of  the  next  man. 
His  glistening  fangs  just  grazed  the  flesh  as  the 
Indian,  in  trying  to  whirl  aside,  lost  his  balance  and 
crashed  in  a  heap  on  top  of  the  first  one.  Undoubt- 
edly Wolf  was  frontier-bred.  He  had  learned  to 
fight  Indians  who  were  attacking  a  fort  and  leap- 
ing over  the  barricades.  For,  instead  of  stopping 
to  worry  the  fallen,  he  went  on  after  the  men  who 
were  still  on  their  feet  and  coming  with  a  rush. 
The  Indians  of  this  peaceful  hamlet  had  never  seen 
an  animal  like  this  agreeable  dog!  They  became 
panic-stricken.     They  shrieked  of  devils  and  magic, 
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and  scattered  wildly  In  all  directions.  Wolf  and 
Wewoca  went  on.  Wewoca  was  panting,  his  arm 
was  almost  wrenched  from  his  shoulder,  but  his  eyes 
were  rolling  and  burning  with  the  glory  of  war. 

Andy  and  Lachlan  had  not  been  able  to  make  a 
direct  dash  for  the  horses.  To  avoid  the  Indians, 
they  had  been  forced  to  run  to  one  side,  and  now, 
in  approaching  the  two  white  men,  who,  they  knew, 
would  shoot,  they  were  using  the  ridges  in  the  un- 
even ground  for  cover.  Even  as  they  moved  along 
as  fast  as  they  could,  crouching  and  crawling,  they 
saw  that  all  the  other  horses  were  fastened  by 
leading  ropes  to  the  saddles  of  the  two  which  they 
had  ridden.  And  in  a  moment  they  realized  what 
had  happened  to  Blue  Arrow.  He  had  been  seized, 
his  hands  and  feet  tied,  and  his  body  bound  to 
one  of  the  saddles  by  a  rope  just  long  enough  to 
drag  him  at  the  heels  of  Johnson's  horse,  to  be 
kicked  and  crushed  to  death  by  the  hoofs  of  the 
other  horses. 

Johnson  sprang  to  the  saddle,  fired  In  the  direc- 
tion of  Andy  and,  Lachlan,  and  flung  Blue  Arrow 
down.  Liberte  turned  in  his  saddle  and  fired.  His 
bullet  whizzed  by  Wewoca's  cheek;  but  Wewoca  did 
not  care.  He  rushed,  panting,  and  paid  out  the 
rope  to  his  dog.  Wolf  hurtled  In  a  great  leap,  up- 
ward; just  as,  somewhere  In  his  youth,  he  had  hurled 
himself  up  through  the  air  at  a  mounted  enemy. 
His  jaws  closed  on  Johnson's  shoulder  while  the  man 
was  still  in  a  bending  position  from  throwing  Blue 
Arrow.  Wewoca  rushed  up  and  slashed  the  rope 
which  bound  Blue  Arrow,  rolled  him  out  of  the  way 
of  the  horses,  and  freed  his  hands  and  feet. 
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"Do  not  shoot!"  he  cried  to  Lachlan.  "You  may 
kill  my  dog  named  Wolf !" 

"Tuleko  on  boat.  I  go,"  Blue  Arrow  gasped 
to  Andy,  who  was  creeping  toward  them.  He 
dashed  toward  the  river. 

During  those  brief  moments  a  fierce  battle  had 
been  going  on  between  Johnson  and  Wolf.  Unable 
to  shake  off  the  dog,  which  had  sunk  its  teeth  In 
his  shoulder  and  was  bending  him  double  by  its 
weight,  Johnson  gripped  the-  saddle  tight  with  one 
hand  and  his  knees,  knowing  that  his  end  would  be 
swift  if  the  dog  succeeded  In  unhorsing  him.  He 
drew  his  knife  with  his  other  hand  and  tried  for 
his  enemy's  throat.  Wolf  knew  the  weapons  of 
men.  He  had  been  taught  as  a  puppy  to  stop 
knives  and  tomahawks  without  getting  hurt.  At 
the  first  gleam  of  steel,  he  let  go  Johnson's  shoul- 
der and,  tumbling  across  his  knees,  fastened  on  his 
wrist.  Johnson's  knife  fell  to  the  earth.  He  tried 
furiously  to  get  a  choking  hold  on  Wolf's  throat, 
but  his  fingers  were  weakened  from  the  fiery  pangs 
of  his  lacerated  shoulder.  The  horse  was  plunging 
and  turning,  dragging  the  other  frightened  animals 
with  it.  The  pounding  of  hoofs  in  the  darkness 
just  ahead  told  that  Liberte  had  taken  flight.  John- 
son's horse  responded  by  leaping  forward  and  then 
stretching  into  a  racing  pace  on  the  trail  of  Its 
comrades.  This  was  a  new  situation  for  Wolf. 
He  had  never  been  taught  to  ride!  He  loosed 
Johnson's  arm  and  slid  to  the  ground,  rolling  over 
once.  Unhurt  by  the  impact,  he  got  up,  shook 
himself,  and  trotted  back  to  Wewoca.  Andy's  and 
Lachlan's   shots   went   wild   through   the   darkness. 
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The  thieves  had  got  away  successfully  with  the 
horses. 

The  boys  did  not  halt  to  lament  or  to  discuss 
matters.     They  reloaded  and  ran  for  the  boats. 

"I  saw  a  light,"  Wewoca  panted.  "It  moves,  but 
not  like  a  man  carrying  a  candle." 

"It's  the  boat  that's  movin' !"  Andy  shouted.  He 
was  in  a  fever  of  anxiety  about  Tuleko.  What  if 
the  Runner  had  been  stunned  by  a  blow  and  cast 
into  the  river? 

They  gained  the  white  pirogue  as  it  was  being 
pushed  out  on  the  stream  by  three  Indians  using 
the  poles  as  LIberte  had  directed  them  when  he 
sent  them  with  Roade.  They  had  assisted  the 
treacherous  guard  in  transferring  a  stock  of  powder 
and  bullets  from  the  bateau  and  were  now  helping 
him  to  make  off  with  it.  A  mile  or  so  down  river 
there  was  a  long  sandspit  on  which  the  floating 
pirogue  would  almost  certainly  ground.  LIberte 
and  Johnson  would  wait  there  for  Roade.  They 
would  load  the  ammunition  on  the  horses,  abandon 
the  boat,  and  hunt  their  way  back  to  a  country  they 
knew,  and  which  held  no  terrors  for  them. 

Here  again  the  Indians,  obeying  LIberte,  would 
have  stopped  the  boys;  but  Wolf  daunted  them. 
Lachlan  was  wondering  what  had  happened  to  Blue 
Arrow,  when  his  young  Creek  brother  called  to  him. 
Having  seen  the  Indians  in  time.  Blue  Arrow  had 
avoided  them  and,  unseen  by  them,  had  boarded  the 
bateau  and  had  slipped  silently  from  the  bateau  to 
the  red  pirogue,  on  his  way  to  the  white  boat.  He 
called  now  In  Creek  to  Lachlan  that  Tuleko  was 
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tied  on  the  red  pirogue  but  uninjured.  If  the  In- 
dians had  received  orders  to  kill  the  Runner,  they 
had  failed  to  carry  them  out. 

Roade's  position  was  hopeless.  Blue  Arrow,  knife 
In  hand,  was  coming  toward  him  over  the  rim  of 
the  bow.  The  dog  and  Wewoca  were  slushing 
through  the  shallow  water,  while  Wewoca  let  out 
the  rope  to  give  Wolf  a  fair  chance  to  make  the 
leap.  Andy  and  Lachlan  were  immediately  behind 
them.  He  knew  what  the  penalty  would  be  if  he 
were  captured;  seventy-five  lashes  and  dismissal. 
He  was  a  strong  swimmer,  and  he  preferred  to 
trust  himself  to  the  river.  He  dropped  over  the 
side  and  struck  out  downstream.  The  boys  were 
too  busy  mooring  tTie  white  pirogue  again  to  bother 
about  a  defeated  and  fleeing  traitor;  but  they 
mourned  loudly  about  the  horses.  They  would 
hunt  on  foot  hereafter.  And  what  would  Lewis 
and  Clark  say  to  them?  Only  Wewoca  was  com- 
pletely happy.  His  dog  had  distinguished  himself 
and,  therefore,  his  master  as  well! 

*'Tell  Lewee  and  Clakkee  all  the  Intelligent  ac- 
tions of  this  agreeable  dog  named  Wolf,"  he  be- 
sought Lachlan  earnestly,  as  he  fed  bones  to  his 
pet  until  the  pet  was  gorged  and  the  sweet  savor 
of  deer  marrow  could  no  longer  tempt  him. 

But  when  the  captains  and  the  other  men  reached 
the  boats,  their  minds  were  too  much  occupied  with 
questions  about  the  Indians  to  give  attention  to  the 
canine  hero  of  the  evening.  The  poison  instilled  by 
Liberte  and  Johnson  had  worked  to  make  the  chief 
and  warriors  thoroughly  suspicious  of  this  expedl- 
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tlon.  Their  faces  and  gestures  were  hostile.  A 
large  number  congregated  on  the  bank  with  their 
weapons  in  their  hands. 

''We'll  have  trouble  with  them  before  morning," 
Lewis  said,  looking  up  at  the  silhouette  of  feathers 
against  the  silvering  sky. 
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"We  don't  want  trouble,"  said  Clark.  "Presi- 
dent Jefferson  wanted  us  to  make  friends  with  the 
Indians,  not  shoot  them." 

"Yet  we  can't  show  them  any  weakness,"  Lewis 
replied.  "A  shot  or  two  from  the  swivel  gun 
ought  to  be  enough  to  teach  them  a  lesson." 

"It  will  be  enough  to  teach  them  to  be  on  the 
look-out  for  us  as  we  come  back  and  to  get  their 
own  shots  in  first.  And  enough,  too,  to  make  them 
set  on  and  murder  every  white  trader  who  comes 
to  their  village  after  we've  left  it."  Clark,  born 
and  bred  on  the  frontier,  knew  the  Indian  mind. 
"But,"  he  continued,  "the  test  will  come  when  the 
towmen  go  ashore  at  dawn." 

"I  think  the  Indians  will  try  to  interfere  with  the 
towmen,"  Lewis  said.  "In  that  case  we'll  have  to 
fire." 

119 
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*Terhaps.  But  in  dealing  with  red  men,  except 
when  they're  actually  on  the  warpath,  diplomacy  is 
better  than  powder." 

*'What  are  the  two  chiefs  talking  about?"  We- 
woca  wanted  to  know.     Lachlan  told  him. 

*'It  is  not  the  Indians'  fault,"  Blue  Arrow  put 
in.  "For,  at  first,  they  received  us  well  and  in- 
vited our  chiefs  to  the  council  house.  Undoubtedly 
the  bad  white  men,  who  spoke  these  people's  lan- 
guage, told  them  evil  things  of  us  and  made  them 
suspicious.  Because  I  am  an  Indian  myself,  I  under- 
stand; and  I  feel  sorry  for  these  people." 

"Blue  Arrow  is  right,"  said  Barking  Water. 
"These  people  are  not  evil;  they  are  only  misled 
and  afraid.  If  we  could  speak  their  tongue  all 
would  be  well.  It  is  necessary  to  allay  their  sus- 
picions without  killing  any  of  them.  I  will  con- 
sult with  the  very  powerful  spirits  which  helped  me 
to  hunt  and  kill  the  fat  young  wolf  for  Boone's  din- 
ner, and  which  also,  before  that,  gave  me  the  red 
hairs  to  make  a  charm  at  the  Thanksgiving  dinner 
in  Louisville.  These  spirits  were  the  very  ones 
which  made  Lewee  and  Clakkee  take  us  to  the  Pa- 
cifee.    And  they  will  surely  give  good  counsel  now." 

Lachlan  translated  this  for  the  b'enefit  of  Silent 
Scot  and  Tuleko. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  'tis  wise  to  invite  Barkin'  Wa- 
ter's familiar  spirits  to  get  busy  on  such  a  ticklish 
matter  as  yon  angry  war  feathers,"  Andy  remarked; 
"though  I'm  obliged  to  admit  they  always  do  the 
right  thing  by  Wewoca — no  matter  who  else  goes 
<o  the  woodpile!" 

"Oh,  aye."     Lachlan  smiled.     He  turned  to  We- 
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woca  and  said  to  him  In  Creek:  ^'Perhaps  you^d  bet- 
ter consult  us  about  the  spirits'  advice  before  you 
do  anything.     This  is  a  very  serious  situation." 

Wewoca's  eyes  rolled  portentously. 

"The  spirits  themselves  will  direct  me  whether 
to  consult  you  or  not,"  he  answered  with  his  most 
solemn  medicine-man  air.  ^'Remember  that  once 
you  offended  them,  and,  in  consequence,  had  to  saw 
frozen  logs  for  a  whole  day.  Also,  do  you  forget 
the  soap  that  was  in  the  gravy?"  His  eyes  rolled 
again. 

"We  do  notF*  said  Lachlan  explosively.  He  for- 
bore to  translate  Wewoca's  remarks  to  his  cousin. 
"  'Tis  bad  enough  for  one  of  us  to  be  worryin' 
wi'out  the  other  turnin'  gray  overnight,"  he  added. 

"I  hope  he  won't  get  hissel'  in  sad  perils."  Andy 
frowned  anxiously.  "For,  apart  from  us  all  bein' 
fond  o'  the  rascal,  Cap'n  Clark  would  never  get 
over  the  heartbreak  If  Wewoca  cooked  no  more 
on  earth." 

"He  won't!  There's  one  man  Wewoca  never 
worries,  nor  puts  in  peril,  nor  makes  ridiculous; 
an'  that's  Wewoca  hissel' !" 

"My  powerful  spirits  protect  me,"  said  Barking 
Water,  who  had  understood  enough  of  the  cousins' 
discussion. 

"I  wish  your  powerful  spirits  would  send  some 
big  white  ghost  out  of  their  spirit-land  to  scare  the 
Indians  off  the  bank  and  make  them  run  into  their 
houses  and  hide,"  Lachlan  replied  in  Creek.  "Then 
the  towmen  could  go.  safely  ashore  as  soon  as  the 
light  comes,  and  we  could  depart  from  this  place 
without  a  battle."     He  saw  Andy  climbing  over  the 
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stern  of  the  bateau  and  followed  him.  Evidently 
Clark  or  Lewis  had  called  him  in  for  a  conference. 

"We  can  try  to  scare  them  away  by  firing  a  few 
shots  from  the  big  gun  Into  the  .bank  under  them," 
Lewis  was  saying,  when  Lachlan  reached  the  group 
round  the  two  leaders.  He  forbore  to  mention  that 
Barking  Water  was  consulting  his  spirits  about  a 
solution  for  this  problem.  The  idea  would  not  be 
popular  at  so  serious  a  moment. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  anxiously  on  the  bank,  where 
an  irregular  black  line  indicated  massed  figures 
which  waited.  Gradually  the  advancing  moon, 
dropping  a  pale  light  through  thin  clouds,  gave 
individual  and  fantastic  shapes  to  the  mass.  Here 
and  there  a  tall  warrior's  headdress  spread  like  a 
dark  fan  against  the  dull  silver  sky.  The  men  in 
the  boats  fell  silent,  watching  for  any  movement 
which  might  precede  an  attack. 

An  hour,  or  even  more,  passed  in  this  strained 
hush.  Then  suddenly,  with  only  a  few  preliminary 
shouts  of  warning,  there  arose  such  a  commotion 
as  had  never  been  seen  on  this  placid  stretch  of  the 
Missouri.  The  first  wild  yell  came  from  a  Canuck 
passavant  man  In  the  white  pirogue. 

"What's  that?"  Lewis  rapped  out  sharply.  He 
and  Clark  leaped  to  their  feet  and  stared  through 
the  darkness  to  where  the  little  pirogue  lay,  a  dimly 
whitish  object  against  the  blackness  of  the  bank 
shadows. 

"It's  a  French  lad  an'  he's  scared  terrible,"  said 
Andy.  He  and  Lachlan  were  also  trying  to  see 
whatever  dread  thing  was  happening  in  the  last 
boat.     Dread  it  must  be,  they  knew;  for  the  first 
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cry  was  followed  by  other  walls  of  men  In  mortal 
fear.  A  moment  more  and  they  heard  the  rush  of 
feet  on  the  passavant,  and  more  screams,  then 
scrapings  and  splashes  as  several  men  came  stum- 
bling and  climbing  on  the  run  over  the  red  pirogue 
toward  the  bateau,  and  others  In  their  frenzy, 
flung  themselves  Into  the  water. 

Clark  seized  one  man  by  the  shoulders,  as  he 
tumbled  Into  the  bateau.  The  Canuck  went  limp 
In  his  hands. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Clark  shouted,  and  shook 
him.  The  man  gibbered  Incoherently  about  *He 
loup-garou,*' 

"What  nonsense  Is  that?"  Lewis  exclaimed. 
"He's  saying  something  about  that  devU-wolf,  or 
werewolf — In  old  French  tales,  a  great  beast  of 
magic  which  prowls  at  night,  bringing  death  to  the 
unfortunates  It  meets. 

"He's  not  crazy,  Cap'n.  I  swear  I  saw  it,  too!" 
A  Louisville  man  named  Newly  pitched  over  the 
rail  Into  the  bateau.  Newly's  hair  was  always  crisp 
but  now  Its  bristly  strands  seemed  to  stand  on  end. 
"It — It" — he  gasped  and  swallowed — "rlz  right 
up  In  the  midst  of  us,  sort  of.  An'  some  fellers 
jes'  jumped  In  the  river!" 

'What  rizf  Clark  roared  at  him,  out  of  all  pa- 
tience. 

"Look,  Cap'n !  there !  there !"  Andy  shouted, 
pointing. 

His  words  were  lost  in  the  chaos  of  frenzied  wails 
which  surged  along  the  bank.  Indian  voices,  with 
their  peculiar  harsh,  thin  vibrance,  rent  the  night  in 
a  succession  of  long-drawn-out,  shrill  cries: 
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**No  good  shoot  le  loup-garou.  He  nevaire  get 
keel,"  the  Canuck  sobbed. 

"A  white  wolf!"  Lewis  jumped  on  the  passa- 
vant  to  see  better. 

Out  of  the  shadows,  across  a  patch  of  moonhght, 
up  the  dark  bank,  that  weird,  ghostly  beast  went; 
not  quickly,  rather  leisurely,  pausing  occasionally 
with  nose  to  the  ground,  as  a  natural  animal  might 
sniff  dinner  scraps  round  a  dead  camp  fire.  It 
seemed  enormous  in  the  light  of  the  moon,  which 
exaggerates  all  objects,  especially  when  the  sky  is 
not  clear  and  the  silver  rays  are  pale.  On  the  rim 
of  the  cliff  the  mass  of  figures  broke  in  disorder  as 
the  white  werewolf,  the  magical  beast,  went  on  up. 
For  a  minute,  huddled  together,  and  apparently 
shocked  motionless,  the  Indians  stood  back,  staring 
at  it.  Then  they  recovered  sufllciently  to  vent  their 
new  terror  in,  if  possible,  wilder  screams,  and  raced 
pell-mell  out  of  sight  of  the  watchers  in  the  bateau. 
Their  screams  told  their  direction  and  something  of 
the  speed  with  which  they  ran.  They  were  bound 
for  their  village  with  its  bright  fires  and  sheltering 
walls ! 

The  alarming  creature,  which  had  caused  all  the 
havoc  ashore  and  afloat,  sat  down,  erect,  on  the 
cliff — a  giantesque  and  ghastly  form  against  that 
pale  moving  sky  which  had  so  recently  provided  the 
eerie  background  for  the  menacing  figures  of  merely 
human  foes. 

"1  don't  believe  in  ghosts  or  werewolves,"  Lewis 
said  to  Clark,  ''and,  of  course,  you  don't.  But  I 
never  saw  a  wolf  like  that  one." 

"I  never  even  heard  of  one!"  Clark  answered. 
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*'Cap'n,"  Lachlan  said,,  "I've  an  idea.  If  we 
could  show  yon  verra  peculiar  beastie  to  Wewoca's 
dog,  he  might  know  more  about  it  than  us." 

"Aye,"  Andy  agreed.  "If  the  dog  wants  to  go 
for  him,  'twill  be  a  sure  sign  that  'tis  no  ghost  but 
real  bones  an'  fur." 

"Ye  see,  Cap'n,"  Lachlan  went  on,  "I've  not 
thought  so  much  o'  Wewoca's  dog  afore  to-night, 
though  Barkin'  Water  is  fair  crazy  over  him.  But 
the  way  that  dog  got  into  a  man's  fight,  an'  used 
his  head  as  well  as  his  teetl^,  changed  my  opinion 
of  him.     He's  got  a  terrible  lot  o'  sense  for  a  dog." 

"If  he  starts  after  yon  beastie,"  Andy  added,  "we 
could  maybe  persuade  some  o'  these  scared  men  to 
follow  ashore  an'  try  to  hunt  it." 

"It's  not  such  a  bad  idea,  William,"  Lewis  said. 

"Call  Barking  Water,"  Clark  ordered.  "He's 
probably  asleep  in  the  red  boat.  Because,  if  he 
were  awake,  he'd  be  more  afraid,  and  make  more 
fuss,  than  even  our  scared  Frenchmen !" 

Lachlan  told  Blue  Arrow  to  fetch  Wewoca  and 
the  dog.  He  thought  it  wise  to  try  to  allay  what- 
ever superstitious  fears  Blue  Arrow  himself  might 
have,  so  he  said: 

"Our  two  wise  chiefs,  who  have  seen  many  more 
strange  things  than  you  and  I,  assure  us  that  the 
white  wolf  on  the  bank  is  not  a  ghost  but  is  a  wild 
animal  of  this  earth  like  any  other.  Therefore  you 
need  not  fear  it." 

Blue  Arrow  looked  at  him  oddly. 

"Have  they  ever  seen  a  white  wolf?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  Lachlan  admitted. 

"Nor  have  I,"  Blue  Arrow  answered.     "And  I 
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am  surprised  that  two  chiefs  so  wise,  as  you  say 
they  are,  should  beHeve  so  easily  in  something  they 
have  never  seen!  My  wisdom  is  different  from 
theirs.      It  teaches  me  not  to  do   that." 

He  made  as  if  to  climb  over  the  boatside  to  the 
shore. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  Lachlan  asked,  amazed. 

*'To  get  Wewoca,"  Blue  Arrow  answered  coolly, 
and  leaped  over.  Lachlan  stared  after  him,  open- 
mouthed.  Blue  Arrow  disappeared  in  the  darkness 
of  the  bank.  After  some  time  he  emerged  from 
the  dense  shadows  with  Wewoca.  And,  as  We- 
woca  advanced,  the  ghost-wolf  rose  with  an  abrupt 
motion,  as  if  it  were  yanked,  and  slid  down  the 
bank.  Several  men  on  the  boats  yelled.  One  voy- 
ageuVy  who  had  just  climbed  aboard  the  white  pi- 
rogue from  his  anguished  plunge,  dived  in  again. 
Lachlan  prevented  Newly  from  firing,  and  barely 
in  time.  Andy  lighted  a  torch  and  held  it  so  that 
it  cast  its  flare  over  Wewoca.  From  the  waist 
down,  Barking  Water  was  almost  as  white  as  the 
spectral  wolf.  He  stood  now  on  the  edge  of  the 
narrow  mud  flat  where  the  bateau  was  moored, 
looking  up  very  solemnly,  with  blinking  and 
rolling  eyes,  at  the  excited  faces  above  him.  The 
werewolf  ambled  closely  about  him,  with  lolling 
tongue. 

"What  in — what ?"  Clark  gasped. 

"You  must  explain  at  once,"  Lachlan  said  in 
Creek. 

"Ask  Chief  Clakkee  if  he  would  not  rather  feed 
on  jerked  meat  only,  with  safety,  than  eat  flour 
bread  with  fear?"     He  sneezed. 
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"I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind!''  Lachlan  shouted 
In  exasperation. 

"It  Is  Important,"  Wewoca  insisted  with  dignity. 
"Because  the  flour  he  gave  me  to  make  bread  to- 
morrow Is  now  feeding  the  fleas  on  this  agreeable 
dog  named  Wolf.  The  fleas  may  even  die,  for 
they  are  not  accustomed  to  eat  uncooked  flour; 
which  win  deprive  this  agreeable  dog  of  the  great 
pleasure  he  takes  In  scratching.  My  powerful  spir- 
its directed  me  how  to  change  this  agreeable  dog 
Into  a  splrlt-wolf  which  would  frighten  the  bad 
Indians  and  make  them  run  home."  He  sneezed 
again. 

When  Lachlan  translated  this  speech,  the  tension 
of  the  crew  broke.  Uproarious,  hysterical  laughter 
rolled  them  about  the  boats  helplessly.  Lewis 
leaned  against  the  mast  for  support.  Clark  was 
doubled  up  on  the  passavant.  In  among  the  guf- 
faws, Tuleko's  breathy  titter  sounded  from  time  to 
time  like  the  sputter  of  a  match.  From  the  distance 
came  the  muted  sound  of  drums  beaten,  and  scores 
of  bone  rattles  shaken,  to  drive  away  demons. 

The  moon  set.  Came  the  darkest  hour  before 
dawn  when  blackness  lay  in  the  holds  of  the  boats, 
except  for  a  whitish  patch  where  a  ghostly  dog  pil- 
lowed his  master's  head.  Wewoca's  sleep  was  rest- 
less and  his  snores  were  interrupted  by  sneezes. 
His  nostrils  were  still  full  of  flour. 

At  the  first  gleam  of  dawn  the  expedition  got 
under  weigh.  No  Indians  appeared  outside  the  town 
walls.  The  drums  still  thuded.  The  night's  adven- 
ture had  worked  a  wholesome  change  in  the  crew's 
spirits.     Tow   and  pole   men   sang  lustily  as   they 
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hauled  upstream,  and  a  fiddler  in  the  last  pirogue 
played  their  accompaniment.  Wewoca  sat  in  the 
bow  of  the  red  pirogue  with  his  pet  and  combed  him 
painstakingly  with  a  wooden  comb  of  Indian  design 
which  Blue  Arrow  had  made  for  him.  All  day  a 
little  cloud  of  white  dust  fluttered  over  the  bow  of 
the  red  pirogue.  Tears  ran  down  Wewoca's  cheeks 
from  much  sneezing. 

*'Blue  Arrow,  did  you  see  Wewoca  putting  flour 
on  the  dog?"  Lachlan  asked.  "Because  you  did  not 
show  any  surprise  when  our  white  wolf  ran  up 
the  bank." 

**No.  But  I  have  never  seen  a  white  wolf; 
therefore  I  did  not  think  I  saw  one  last  night.  You 
and  the  others  at  once  called  it  a  wolf,  and  began 
to  imagine  and  to  wonder  about  it.  And  that  is 
why  you  did  not  see  that  it  was  a  dog.  I  knew  at 
once  that  it  was  Wewoca's  dog;  because  Wewoca's 
dog's  left  hind  leg  is  not  like  the  other,  though  he 
is  not  lame.  It  must  have  been  hurt  when  he  was 
a  puppy.     It  shows  when  he  runs." 

"Aye.  I've  noticed  that,  of  course,"  Lachlan 
said,  rather  shortly.  "You  are  not  the  only  man 
who  observes  and  remembers." 

"I  was  the  only  man  last  night,"  Blue  Arrow  re- 
plied pointedly.  "When  an  Indian  goes  into  a  new 
country,  he  goes  to  look  for  the  things  which  he 
knows — for  buffalo,  for  beaver,  hickory  wood,  and 
so-  forth — and  he  finds  them.  But  when  a  white 
man.  goes  into  a  new  country,  he  hopes  to  see  things 
he  has  never  seen  before;  and  so  he  soon  believes 
he  is  seeing  them.  He  becomes  a  fool.  Undoubt- 
edly all  the  white  men  who  first  came  into  the  Indian 
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country  would  have  perished  from  their  own  fool- 
ishness if  we,  the  red  men,  had  not  led  them  and 
taught  them  our  wisdom." 

"Blue  Arrow  says  whites  are  fools,  includin'  us 
two,"  Lachlan  said  to  Andy,  after  telling  him  what 
the  young  Creek  had  said  about  Wolf's  hind  leg. 

"What  are  ye  titterin'  about?"  Andy  demanded 
of  Tuleko.     "Did  ye  know  it  too,  all  along?" 

"Runner  see  Wewoca  go  'shore  wit'  dog  long 
time  before  White  Wolf  come,"  Tuleko  answered. 
"See  flour  bag  go  to." 

"Then  why  didn't  ye  say  so  instead  o'  lettin'  half 
the  crew  go  crazy  an'  jump  in  the  river?"  Andy 
roared  at  him. 

"Runner  t'ink  ver'  funny  see  Frenchman  jump  in 
river.  Runner  not  like  Frenchman."  Tuleko 
grinned  cheerfully. 

"There's  no  denyin'  ye've  got  an  Injun's  notion 
of  a  joke,"  Silent  Scot  said  disgustedly. 

"Tee-hee." 


CHAPTER  XIV 

i 

CLOUD-BURST  AND  FLOOD 

At  last,  after  much  hard  towing  and  poling,  the 
little  fleet,  which  was  to  make  more  history  than 
many  a  naval  squadron,  moored  before  the  Mandan 
town  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  city  of 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota.  Here  the  expedition 
went  into  camp  for  the  autumn  and  winter.  Lewis  . 
and  Clark  were  very  busy  for  some  time  preparing  | 
reports  to  be  sent  to  President  Jefferson  in  the 
spring  when  the  bateau,  the  Pride  of  the  Missouri,  i 
would  leave  them  and  go  *'down  river — down  I 
river!'*  Not  only  reports  and  the  pages  of  Clark's 
diary  up  to  date  were  to  be  sent,  but  also  *'scien- 
tific  specimens"  of  birds  and  beasts  unknown  in  the 
Eastern  states,  and  various  articles  of  Indian  craft. 
During  the  fall,  more  specimens  were  collected. 
Blue  Arrow,  who  could  be  as  silent  as  a  green  leaf 
on  a  windless  day  and  as  swift  as  a  pouncing  hawk, 
caught  alive  several  magpies,  squirrels,  and  other 
creatures.  Under  the  instructions  of  Lewis,  he  and 
Tuleko  made  willow  cages  for  these  Wild-Western 
canary  birds. 

The  prized  specimen  was  a  stuffed  *'goat."  The 
captains  wrote  in  detail  about  these  new  wild 
*'goats,"  which  they  had  begun  to  encounter  on 
their  hunting  trips. 
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"If  It  were  a  roast  turkey,  Wewoca  would  know 
how  to  make  the  best  stuffing  for  it,"  Lewis  said, 
with  a  laugh,  as  he  and  Clark  debated  the  question. 
And  it  turned  out  that  Wewoca  did!  In  fact  he 
proved  himself  almost  as  excellent  a  taxidermist  as 
he  was  a  cook.  He  brought  to  this  work  an  imag- 
ination which  most  taxidermists  do  not  possess;  for, 
having  seen  the  creature  in  life,  bounding  lightly- 
over  the  prairie  as  if  the  impact  of  its  little  feet 
on  the  earth  set  it  bouncing,  he  sought  for  a  way  to 
preserve  that  illusion.  He  found  it  in  the  principle 
of  the  handball,  which  had  once  been  his  happy 
diversion  among  the  boys  of  the  Creek  nation.  That 
bouncing  ball  had  been  made  of  deerskin  stuffed 
tight  with  deer  hair. 

"The  ball,"  said  he,  thoughtfully,  "was  light,  it 
was  swift,  it  bounded;  It  was  like  this  goat,  except 
that  it  had  no  horns  and  one  caught  it  without  shoot- 
ing." So  Wewoca  went  about  daily,  with  a  bag, 
collecting  the  hair  scraped  from  the  skins  which  were 
being  prepared  for  clothing.  After  he  had  thor- 
oughly cleansed  the  goat's  skin,  he  stuffed  It  like  a 
ball  and  sewed  It  up  with  a  needle  made  from  a 
turkey's  wishbone  and  threaded  with  sinew.  Thus, 
by  the  art  and  Imagination  of  Barking  Water,  was 
the  antelope  fittingly  introduced  to  the  realm  of 
science ! 

Another  of  the  several  animals  which  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  expedition  first  made  known  to  the  world 
was  Barking  Water's  own  discovery — or  Wolf's. 
One  day,  with  his  pet  on  the  leash,  and  a  bag  on  his 
arm  for  the  importation  of  new  herbs  and  savories, 
Wewoca    walked    afar    and    came    upon    the    bur- 
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rows  of  a  diminutive  furry  creature  to  which  he  gave 
a  Creek  name  meaning  "the  pop-in."  He  told  Lach- 
lan  that  he  and  Wolf  had  spied,  simultaneously, 
something  that  resembled  a  squirrel,  sitting  erect 
with  uplifted  paws  as  though  it  prayed.  The  agree- 
able dog  named  Wolf,  he  said,  had  immediately 
made  a  dash  to  secure  this  new  animal  for  Chiefs 
Clakkee  and  Lewee.  Having  hold  of  the  leash,  he 
had  been  forced  to  dash,  too,  whereupon  the  little 
animal  had  pranced  around  and  popped  into  a  hole. 
It  was  but  one  of  many.  Everywhere  were  bur- 
rows, and  each  of  the  burrows  was  the  home  of  a 
pop-in !  One  of  the  pop-Ins  was  not  quite  quick 
enough,  and  Wolf  snapped  onto  its  tail.  A  fright- 
ful scrimmage  had  taken  place,  partly  underground, 
but  the  pop-In  had  been  captured  alive.  Here  it 
was,  not  much  the  worse.  Luckily  a  cage  was  ready 
for  it.  In  such  fashion  did  that  future  despair  of 
farmers,  the  prairie  dog,  enter  the  history  of  our 
nation! 

With  spring  came  the  breaking  up  of  the  river 
ice.  More  than  once  the  boys  saw  a  buffalo  or  a 
deer  borne  downstream  on  a  floating  cake,  show- 
ing that,  as  he  was  crossing  farther  up,  the  ice  had 
broken  round  him.  And  they  watched  admiringly 
the  way  a  Mandan  hunter  would  kill  the  animal 
and  bring  it  home.  Running  lightly  and  surely  in 
leaps  from  one  cake  to  another,  approaching  the 
sailing  buffalo,  the  hunter  would  shoot,  kill  the  ani- 
mal, then,  with  the  paddle  he  carried  on  his  back, 
guide  the  ice  cake,  with  its  load  of  meat,  ashore. 

They  had  a  strenuous  time  of  it  In  freeing  their 
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boats.  They  tried  to  boll  water  in  the  usual  Indian 
fashion  by  heating  stones  and  dropping  them  into 
the  water,  with  the  intention  of  melting  the  ice. 
But  the  stones  in  this  neighborhood  burst  into  frag- 
ments under  the  action  of  fire.  Long  and  wearisome 
chopping  finally  set  the  boats  free,  and  they  were 
drawn  up  and  overhauled.  Since  the  bateau  was 
going  down  river  it  was  necessary  to  replace  it  with 
half  a  dozen  or  more  canoes  to  carry  the  freight. 
To  Lewis'  grief  the  attempt  to  make  a  serviceable 
vessel  of  his  \  "ecious  steel  frame,  by  covering  it 
with  elkskins,  failed  miserably.  No  one  could  in- 
vent a  means  of  making  the  seams  water-tight. 
So  the  steel  canoe  played  no  part  in  the  great  adven- 
ture; and  no  one  was  tactless  enough  to  refer  to  it 
again !  As  the  bateau  dropped  dow^nstream.  Wolf 
threw  back  his  head  and  howled  dismally. 

**He  suffers  pain  because  he  is  now  parted  for- 
ever from  his  pop-in,"  Wewoca  explained.  "It  is 
the  way  we  also  feel  in  seeing  our  comrades  go 
away  from  us  on  the  big  boat.  Only  it  is  not  the 
nature  of  two-legged  men  to  howl."  Lachlan  and 
Blue  Arrow  nodded  silently.  Cruzatte,  one  of  the 
fiddlers,  played  like  mad  all  that  day,  fighting  the 
melancholy  which  descended  on  the  men's  spirits  as 
their  comrades  passed  from  view. 

So  it  was  with  gayety  and  paddle  songs  that  they 
set  off,  themselves,  westward.  As  Lewis  said,  the 
fiddlers  were  worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  the  expe- 
dition. Clark  had  engaged  a  Canadian  trapper 
named  Charboneau  at  the  Mandan  towns,  largely 
because  his  wife,  Sacajawea,  or  Bird  Woman,  was 
a  Shoshone  and  would  be  useful  as  interpreter  when 
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the  expedition  reached  the  country  of  the  Shoshones. 
Bird  Woman's  small  baby  went,  too.  There  was 
some  anxiety  about  this  tiny  traveler  in  the  begin- 
ning on  account  of  the  dog,  which  had  never  shown 
himself  as  possessing  the  "agreeable"  disposition 
Wewoca  claimed  for  him.  Lewis  ordered  Bird 
Woman  to  take  her  seat  in  the  white  boat,  to-  avoid 
Wolf,  who  rode  in  the  red  pirogue.  But  evidently 
she  did  not  understand,  for  she  followed  her  hus- 
band into  the  red  boat.  Wolf  had  already  resented 
Charboneau  with  growls,  his  customary  greeting; 
and,  as  Bird  Woman  stepped  over  the  rail  and 
squatted  in  the  hold  near  him,  he  rose,  bristling  all 
over  and  showing  his  teeth.  In  fear  Sacajawea 
pressed  her  baby  close  to  her  breast.  Wewoca 
was  slow  in  tugging  at  the  dog;  and  Wolf  thrust  his 
nose  into  the  baby's  face.  The  mother  screamed. 
Everybody  shouted  at  the  dog.  Wolf  paid  no  at- 
tention. He  sniffed  the  baby  all  over,  only  stopping 
to  snarl  at  people  who  tried  to  interfere  with  him. 
Then,  with  a  powerful  lurch  which  tumbled  We- 
woca over  flat,  he  moved  his  whole  body  forward 
and  sat,  erect,  in  front  of  the  woman,  snarling  for- 
blddance  at  anyone  who  attempted  to  come  near. 
When  Lewis  told  Charboneau  to  take  his  wife  Into 
the  other  boat.  Wolf  was  determined  to  follow. 
And  Charboneau  was  afraid  to  go. 

"Cap'n,"  said  Lachlan,  ''I  think  he  doesn't  mean 
to  hurt  the  baby.  It  looks  like  he's  been  raised 
somewhere  to  guard  the  children." 

"Aye,"  Andy  nodded.  "  'TIs  like  he  fought  the 
Injuns  an'  Johnson  that  night,  Cap'n.  I  wish  we 
knew  all  the  past  life  o'  this  dog.     All  we  can  do 
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is  guess  at  It.  An'  my  guess  Is,  Wolf  was  raised  in 
one  o'  the.  western  forts  o'  Tennessee,  or  along  the 
Mississippi  some  place.  Lachlan  can  tell  ye  about 
the  dogs  James  Robertson  kept  In  Nashville.  One 
time  Mrs.  Robertson  fought  off  some  Injuns,  wi* 
the  dogs  actin'  like  Wolf  did  back  in  the  Injun  vil- 
lage. An'  those  dogs  would  never  let  strange  folks 
come  near  the  children.  I  believe  Wolf  is  jes'  tellin' 
us  to  lay  off  o'  the  baby,  'coz  he  counts  it  his  busi- 
ness to  take  care  of  it." 

*'Maybe  so,"  Clark  replied  thoughtfully.  *'Where 
did  we  get  this  dog?    We  had  him  at  Wood  river." 

''The  bad  man,  Roade,  had  him,"  Lachlan  said. 
''He  got  him  along  the  river  some  place,  'coz  Wolf 
nosed  into  his  camp,  half  starved,  lookln'  for  bones. 
After,  Roade  tried  to  drive  him  off;  his  powder  was 
low  an'  he  didn't  want  to  waste  shot  on  him.  An' 
he  was  scared  not  to  leave  meat  out  for  him,  for 
fear,  he  said,  this  dog  that  was  so  big  an'  looked 
so  Hke  a  wolf,  would  tear  his  throat  when  he  was 
sleepin'.  He  was  awfu'  happy  to  get  rid  o'  Wolf. 
The  cook-tent  men  gave  him  a  hornfu'  o'  powder 
for  Wolf,  so  they  could  have  a  watchdog  an'  sleep 
easier." 

"How  did  Wewoca  get  into  Wolf's  good  graces?" 
Lewis  asked. 

"Well,  Cap'n,  maybe  Wolf's  home  was  some  fort 
a  bit  to  the  south,  where  the  leadln'  man  o'  the 
settlement  might  have  a  black  cook  that  always  fed 
Wolf.  Wewoca  looks  more  black  than  red;  his 
father's  black  as  midnight.  He's  got  a  lot  o'  black 
man's  ways.  An'  'tis  likely  Wolf  jes'  thought  We- 
woca was  an  old  friend." 
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"I  believe  you've  hit  it,"  said  Clark.  "Frontier 
dogs  have  their  particular  duties,  and  Wolf  seems 
to  know  what  they  are.  It  used  to  amuse  me,  when 
I  was  a  boy,  seeing  the  older  dogs  go  out  chasing 
and  rounding  up  the  young  ones  that  took  a  notion 
to  run  wild.  I've  seen  an  old  dog  bring  a  young 
one  in  by  the  ear,  and  give  him  a  sad  dose  of  pun- 
ishment once  he  got  him  safe  inside  the  stockade." 

Wewoca  made  a  long,  solemn  speech  in  Creek. 
Lachlan,  grinning,  gave  the  gist  of  it  in  English. 

"Wewoca  heard  us  talkin'  last  night  about  what 
ye  told  us  about  writin'  down  all  that  happens  the 
way  ye're  doin',,  an'  Cap'n  Lewis.  An'  he  says  he's 
goin'  to  keep  a  diary  fer  Wolf,  an'  he'll  tell  it  to 
me,  from  time  to  time,  in  Creek  an'  I'll  write  it." 

"A  bully  idea!"  Clark  said,  when  the  laughter 
had  died  down. 

The  expedition  entered  the  territory  of  the  war- 
like Indians  of  the  great  plains.  And  it  was  not 
long  before  they  had  trouble  with  the  aggressive 
Teton  Sioux.  One  day  Lachlan,  Blue  Arrow,  Andy, 
Runner  on  the  Wind,  and  Clark  went  overland 
hunting,  ahead  of  the  boats.  It  was  warm;  the  men 
left  their  jerkins  in  the  pirogue.  Probably  to  shield 
his  body  frbm  the  sun's  rays,  Clark  took  his  um- 
brella. This  article  of  luxury  had  been  presented 
to  him  by  a  well-wisher  in  St.  Louis.  If  the  steel 
canoe  had  been  the  joy  of  Lewis'  heart,  the  um- 
brella was  the  pride  of  Clark's.  Frontiersmen  did 
not  own  umbrellas  usually;  no  doubt  this  was  the 
only  one  Clark  had  ever  possessed,  and  perhaps 
the  first  he  had  ever  seen.  If  the  sky  had  looked 
menacing    he     would    not     have     risked     his    pre- 
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clous  umbrella;  but  he  thought  the  sun  would  not 
hurt  it. 

The  hunters  proceeded  first  along  the  gorge 
through  which  the  river,  much  narrower  now, 
flowed;  then  they  branched  off  over  the  prairie 
where  buffalo  herded  in  dark  patches  and  deer  and 
antelope  wandered  cropping  the  grass  and  weeds. 
In  a  few  hours  they  were  hauling  meat  to  the  gorge. 
Meanwhile  they  had  been  seen  by  a  hunting  party 
of  Tetons,  who  had  also  spied  the  boats  from  their 
viewpoint  on  a  hill.  The  Tetons  planned  to  cut 
Clark's  party  off  from  the  boats.  By  this  time  the 
heat  had  become  so  oppressive  that  the  hunters  were 
suffering.  The  sky  had  an  odd  tint.  The  air  was 
oppressive.     They  had  difficulty  in  breathing. 

^'Yon's  a  queer-lookin'  cloud,"  Andy  remarked, 
blinking  and  gasping  as  he  pointed.  The  others 
stared  at  the  low-hung  black  and  yellowish  masses, 
which  were  rushing  together  and  taking  on  a  form 
rather  like  a  huge  funnel.  Their  attention  was 
presently  distracted  from  it  by  Blue  Arrow. 

"Injuns!"  he  grunted.  A  flutter  of  feathers  ap- 
peared on  the  rim  of  the  gorge.  Then  a  dozen  war- 
riors rode  into  full  view  on  the  precipitous  face  of 
the  bank  about  a  hundred  yards  away  from  the 
hunting  party.  Several  of  them  turned  toward  the 
hunters  and  threatened  them  with  drawn  bows.  The 
others  watched  the  boats  pulling  upstream. 

"If  they  mean  mischief,  and  they  look  like  it,  the 
situation  is  about  as  bad  as  it  could  be,"  Clark  said. 
He  closed  his  umbrella  and  laid  it  on  the  ground. 

A  black  cloud  suddenly  swept  the  sun  from  sight. 
A  gust  of  wind  tore  howling  through  the   gorge. 
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Then  came  another,  which  lashed  them  with  hail- 
stones as  large  and  hard  as  pebbles.  Their  bare 
backs  were  cut  and  bleeding  in  spots  before  they 
were  able  to  climb  into  the  shelter  of  a  shallow  cave. 

"This  is  lucky  for  the  boats,"  said  Lachlan. 
*'The  Injuns'll  have  to  run  fer  cover,  too." 

In  a  few  moments  the  hail  gave  place  to  rain. 
The  downpour  slanted  on  the  wind  past  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  like  a  solid  wall.  They  watched  it, 
amazed.  In  their  experience  rain  and  hail  were 
nothing  like  the  storm  which  had  caught  them 
to-day. 

"Looks  like  the  river's  risin',"  Andy  said. 

"See !"  Tuleko  cried,  forcibly  swinging  Andy  to 
look  up  the  gorge. 

For  a  moment  they  could  only  stare  and  gasp; 
and  when  Clark  shouted  a  command,  his  words 
were  lost  in  the  roaring  of  the  flood.  Round  the 
bend  came  a  surging,  thundering  yellow  hill  of  wa- 
ter, almost  as  high  as  the  cliff  banks  and  rising  as 
it  came,  tossing  uprooted  trees,  logs,  mats  of 
prairie  growth,  and  the  bodies  of  a  score  of  buffalo 
which  had  been  overtaken  as  they  were  drinking 
or  crossing.  The  torrent  rushing  down  upon  the 
hunters  was  already  higher  than  their  shelter.  They 
began  to  climb  the  steep  bank  above  them,  hand 
over  hand,  while  the  other  flood,  from  the  skies, 
lashed  and  battered  them.  They  gained  safety  not 
a  moment  too  soon.  As  they  dropped  forward  on 
the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  lay-  there  flat  to  protect 
their  faces,  they  heard  the  cataract  roar  by,  its  sur- 
face high  above  their  cave.  They  were  safe;  but 
what  of  their  comrades? 
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^'The  boats !"  Clark  gasped  In  Andy's  ear. 

They  struggled  to  their  knees  and,  shielding  their 
heads  with  their  arms,  stared,  aghast,  down  the 
gorge. 


CHAPTER  XV 
A  THREAT  OF  INDIAN  WRATH 

Cyclone  and  rain  passed  as  they  had  come,  sud- 
denly; but  the  torrent  from  the  cloud-burst  roared 
on  through  the  gulch.  Through  the  clearing  air  the 
hunters  could  see  some  of  the  Indians  riding  at  top 
speed  for  shelter  In  the  hills.  One  man,  who  had 
saved  himself  by  leaping  to  the  cliff  from  his  horse's 
back,  was  now  struggling  to  save  the  horse.  The 
animal  was  partly  In  the  water,  striking  desperately 
for  a  hold  with  Its  front  feet  where  the  cliff  was 
too  sheer  to  climb.  Its  master  had  wound  the  hide 
rope  round  a  root  or  mass  of  earth.  In  the  hope 
of  holding  the  horse  until  the  flood  subsided. 

"He  can't  do  it,"  Lachlan  gasped.  "Cap'n,  I 
can't  sit  quiet  an'  see  a  horse  drown!" 

He  said  something  to  Blue  Arrow  and  sped  along 
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the  bank,  lifting  his  hands  to  show  that  he  carried 
no  weapon.  Blue  Arrow  seized  a  pack  rope  and 
hastened  after  him.  The  others  watched  anxiously. 
It  was  almost  a  certainty  that  the  Indian  would 
think  that  Lachlan  and  Blue  Arrow  meant  mis- 
chief. Clark  noted,  too,  that  three  of  the  man's 
companions  had  reined  in  on  a  distant  hill  and 
were  looking  back. 

*'We  daren't  go  wi'  Lachlan  or  they'll  all  come 
back  shootin',"  Andy  said.  Clark  nodded.  They 
dared  not  move,  even  to  look  for  the  boats.  "  'Tis 
not  Lachlan's  fault,"  Andy  added.  "So  long  as 
the  Injun  was  there  we  couldn't  pass  him.  The 
others  would  come  down  on  us." 

'Tes,"  Clark  admitted. 

Lachlan  reached  the  Indian  and  stood  still  a 
moment,  in  front  of  him.  The  Indian  glared  at 
him  but  did  not  drop  the  rope  to  attack  him.  Lach- 
lan indicated  the  pack  thong  in  Blue  Arrow's  hand, 
then  seized  the  Indian's  rope  and  exerted  all  his 
strength.  He  could  see  that,  powerful  as  the  man 
was,  his  force  was  weakening  from  the  strain.  Blue 
Arrow  fastened  his  own  rope  round  the  same  mass 
and  slid  down  the  cliff.  After  several  risky  and 
unsuccessful  efforts,  he  managed  to  throw  the  wide 
loop  over  the  animal's  shoulders  and  under  its 
plunging  forelegs.  Then  he  climbed  back,  keeping 
the  noose  tight.  The  three  of  them,  using  all  their 
strength,  dragged  the  horse  up  the  cliff.  With  only 
a  grunt  for  thanks,  If  it  meant  that,  the  Indian 
sprang  upon  his  bruised  mount  and  galloped  off. 

"The  poor  brute's  got  a  raw  side  an'  a  lame 
leg,"  said  Lachlan,  as  he  looked  after  it.     By  the 
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time  that  Clark,  Andy,  and  the  Runner  had  come 
up  with  him,  several  more  Indians  had  appeared  on 
the  hilltop.  They  raced  down  to  meet  their  com- 
rade and  halted. 

"They're  havin'  plenty  to  say  about  us,"  Andy 
remarked.     They  stood  still,  watching. 

"Looks  like  trouble,"  Clark  muttered  presently. 
"Get  ready;  but  don't  shoot  till  I  give  the  word." 

The  Indians  galloped  back  to  within  two  hun- 
dred yards.  There  they  reined  in  so  violently  that 
their  ponies  fell  back  on  their  haunches.  They 
shouted,  waving  their  bows  above  their  heads. 
Then,  swinging  sidewise,  they  shot  a  flight  of  ar- 
rows into  the  ground  not  thirty  yards  behind  Clark's 
group.  In  another  Instant  they  were  racing  for  the 
hills  again.  The  hunters  watched  them  till  they 
disappeared. 

"I  reckon  'tis  plain  enough  what  yon  poultry 
pluckin's  means,  stickin'  in  the  cliff  right  ahead  of 
us  along  the  way  we're  goin',"  Andy  said. 

"Eight  arrows."  Lachlan  counted  them.  "Eight 
little  Injun  chicks,  that's  fair  squawkin'  to  us  to  go 
home!" 

"Well,  Lachlan,"  Clark  said,  "your  help  with  the 
horse  won  us  our  lives,  probably.  But  for  that 
they'd  have  shot  their  arrows  into  us  instead  of  into 
the  ground.  However,  we've  got  to  go  on,  if  our 
boats  haven't  been  swamped;  and  we've  got  to  hunt 
buffalo  in  these  Indians'  country  because  we  need 
meat." 

"I'm  not  thinkin'  the  boats  is  swamped,"  Andy 
said  firmly. 

"Nor  Ij"  Clark  replied  with  a  cheerful  air. 
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But  It  was  that  same  dread,  though  they  refused 
to  recognize  It,  which  still  held  them  there  debating 
about  the  Indians. 

"Come,"  said  Clark,  somewhat  sharply,  and 
strode  resolutely  along  the  bank.  The  others  fol- 
lowed. 

"Watch  the  water  sink!"  Andy  cried.  "What 
kind  o'  rivers  do  they  have  In  this  country,  anyway?" 

"Maybe  Lewis  can  explain  It,"  said  Clark.  "He 
took  a  lot  of  scientific  lessons  In  Philadelphia  before 
we  left.  It  Isn't  like  any  rain  or  any  flood  /  ever 
saw  before.  Nor  did  I  ever  see  a  cloud  like  the 
one  that  started  It  all." 

Was  Lewis  alive  to  "explain"  things?  The  ques- 
tion forced  Itself  Into  both  boys'  minds  In  spite  of 
themselves. 

"Canoe!"  Tuleko  shouted. 

It  was  true.  One  canoe  was  coming  upstream, 
paddled  by  men  who  had  learned  their  craft  shoot- 
ing the  rapids  of  Canada's  rivers.  Lewis  was  In  it. 
Cruzatte,  in  the  bow,  called  to  the  men  on  the  bank 
to  throw  a  pack  line. 

"What's  happened?"  Clark  demanded. 

"Enough,"  Lewis  answered,  "but  no  lives  lost, 
nor  boats.  Luckily  for  us,  we'd  moored  and  most 
of  us  were  up  on  a  ledge  where  Wewoca  was  cook- 
ing our  meal  when  the  cloud-burst  occurred." 

"Is  that  what  you  call  It?"  Clark  asked. 

"Yes.  And,  from  my  studies  In  Philadelphia,  I'm 
pretty  sure  we've  been  hit  by  what  some  call  a 
twister,  or  circular  storm.  One  of  the  pirogues  was 
swamped  and  we  nearly  lost  all  our  papers.  Bird 
Woman  dropped  her  baby  on  Wewoca's  knees  and 
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ran  down  the  bank  and  into  a  canoe,  which  she 
caught  as  the  flood  Hfted  it.  And  the  dog  went  on 
the  run  after  her.  Between  them — Bird  Woman 
in  the  canoe  and  Wolf  swimming — they  saved  our 
stuff.  There's  a  big  bend  just  below,  with  a  clay 
spit,  and  that  caught  most  of  the  drift  the  flood  was 
carrying.  There's  a  pile  of  drowned  buffalo  up 
against  the  side  of  the  jut.     If  they'd  been  flung 

on  top  of  our  boats !"    He  shrugged.     "We've 

been  pretty  anxious  about  you.  But  I  see  you  have 
no  bad  news." 

Clark  scowled.  *'Yes,  we  have.  I  lost  my  um- 
brella. We  were  down  on  the  cliff  side,  sheltering 
ourselves  from  the  rain  in  a  depression — couldn't 
exactly  call  it  a  cave — when  that  flood  came.  My 
umbrella " 

"You  had  it  up?    Small  use  in  such  a  storm!" 

"No !  Put  up  my  fine  umbrella  in  a  rain  like 
that?  I'm  not  crazy!"  Clark  retorted  indignantly. 
"It  was  on  the  ground  and  I  hadn't  time  to  pick 
it  up.  That's  how  little  time  we  had.  We  climbed 
the  bank  by  our  toenails  and  the  skin  of  our  teeth!" 

"If  that  is  the  extent  of  your  adventures,  you 
can  wash  off  the  mud  and  forget  it."    Lewis  laughed. 

"Cap'n  Clark,"  said  Lachlan,  "ye're  not  teUin' 
about  the  Injuns." 

"Indians,  WilHam?    Where?" 

"Yes.  They  slipped  my  mind  for  the  moment. 
About  a  dozen  of  them  came  out  of  the  hills  yon- 
der, bent  on  mischief.  Lachlan  helped  one  of  them 
save  his  horse  from  the  flood.  So,  instead  of  at- 
tacking us,  they  shot  a  few  arrows  into  the  ground 
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up  back  a  few  hundred  yards  as  a  warning  to  us  not 
to  go  any  farther  into  their  country.  Then  they 
made  off.  But  it's  a  promise  they'll  be  on  the  watch 
for  us;  and  next  time  they'll  shoot  closer." 

**Well!  You're  a  great  one!  I  asked  you  if 
anything  has  happened  and  you  don't  mention  In- 
dians. Oh,  no!  You  tell  me  about  an  umbrella!" 
Lewis  sat  down  on  the  bank  and  roared. 

Clark's  strongly  marked  russet  eyebrows  drew 
together  in  another  scowl.  His  lower  Hp  protruded. 
He  looked  like  a  disgruntled  boy. 

"Why  wouldn't  I  ?"  sulkily.  "Indians  are  an  old 
story  to  me.  They  come  and  go,  with  the  mosqui- 
toes, every  summer  in  Kentucky!  I  was  born 
swatting  them !  But  nobody  ever  saw  an  umbrella 
like  mine  on  the  frontier!  Even  if  I  could  find  it 
again,  stranded  some  place^,  I  guess  it's  ruined. 
Sopped  through  with  water.     No  use  looking." 

"I  hope  I  haven't  hurt  your  feelings  by  laugh- 
ing?"    Lewis'  eyes  were  still  twinkling. 

"No.  'Tisn't  your  fault  you  were  brought  up  in 
Richmond,  with  no  Indians  and  plenty  of  umbrel- 
las. It's  the  difference  in  our  viewpoints  which 
makes  it  such  fun  to  travel  round  with  you."  He 
grinned. 

"Well,  William,  since  the  umbrella  is  gone  for- 
ever, but  the  Indians  are  very  much  here,  what's 
your  advice — as  a  born  swatting  Kentuckian?" 

"The  same  as  any  Virginia  man's  when  he's  hun- 
gry. We  need  meat.  And  this  territory  is  full  of 
it.  We'll  go  on,  camp  in  the  best  protected  spot 
we  can  find,  then  hunt  buffalo.     Even  your  scien- 
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tific  professors  in  Philadelphia  are  primitive  enough 
to  go  get  something  to  eat  when  they  feel  a  hole 
coming  In  their  learned  Insldes!"     He  chuckled. 

"Then  we  go  on  now,  till  sundown.  You  men 
had  better  come  back  to  the  boats  and  eat  the 
scraps  we  left.  I  don't  doubt  the  Indians  are  ob- 
serving us  and  will  start  trouble  if  they  see  you 
hunting  after  they  have  given  you  so  plain  a  hint 
to  go  home." 

"Cap'n,"  said  Lachlan,  "there's  a  game  trail  down 
the  bank  there,  on  the  other  side  o'  the  river,  a 
piece  back.  An'  ye  can  see  some  buffalo  now  yon- 
der, kind  o'  croppin'  along  toward  it.  I'm  thinkin', 
if  we  go  down  this  side  an'  wait  for  them  to  cross, 
we  can  kill  two  or  three  for  all  our  suppers;  an'  ye 
can  pick  us,  an'  the  meat,  up  wi'  the  boats  as  ye 
come  by.  An'  even  if  the  Injuns  is  watchin'  from 
yon  hills,  they  can't  see  what  we're  doln'  down 
below." 

"I'm  so  hungry  I  could  eat  a  Injun  raid,"  Andy 
declared,  solemnly. 

"A  good  idea,"  Clark  said. 

Lewis  went  back  downstream,  while  Clark's  hunt- 
ers settled  themselves  in  the  shelter  of  the  eroded 
lower  banks  to  wait  for  buffalo.  Several  shaggy- 
maned  creatures  made  their  appearance  at  the  top 
of  the  trail,  descended  at  a  leisurely  pace,  paused 
to  drink,  and  then  crossed.  As  they  ambled  by  the 
sandstone  juts  which  concealed  the  hunters,  four 
fell  to  the  guns  and  the  others,  startled  by  this 
strange  new  sound  so  close,  raced  up  the  bank, 
almost  choking  and  blinding  their  foes  with  the 
cloud  of  sand  from  their  hoofs.      Soon   afterward 
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the  meat  was  taken  aboard  the  red  pirogue,  and 
the  expedition  poled  and  paddled  on  till  evening, 
when  they  made  camp. 

"You  must  have  been  In  great  fear  when  the  rain 
filled  the  river,"  Blue  Arrow  said.  He  tore  hun- 
grily at  the  buffalo  steak  Wewoca  had  just  given 
him  sizzling  from  the  fire.  Barking  Water's  eyes 
rolled. 

"No.  I  was  on  the  bank.  I  had  found  a  patch 
of  the  best  garlic  roots  I  have  ever  seen.  The  gar- 
lic In  this  country  Is  superior  to  Tennessee  garlic. 
It  Is  stronger.  I  thought  at  once,  'If  the  river  had 
the  habit  of  climbing  so  high  as  this  bank,  where  I 
now  dig  garlic,  then  It  would  long  ago  have  washed 
away  the  soil  In  which  are  placed  the  roots  of  this 
estimable  plant.'  Since  It  was  not  the  river's  habit 
to  climb  so  high,  I  had  nothing  to  fear.  Therefore 
I  was  not  afraid." 

Lachlan,  who  overheard  this  exchange,  translated 
It  for  the  amusement  of  the  others. 

"I've  heard  Cap'n  Lewis  sayin'  often  that  Mr. 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  a  great  man  for  thinkin'," 
said  Andy,  grinning.  "But  I'm  wonderin'  If  We- 
woca couldn't  stand  up  to  him." 

"I  thought  of  Franklin  to-day,"  said  Lewis, 
"when  I  saw  that  curious  cloud,  shaped  somewhat 
like  the  balloon  he  once  told  me  about." 

"What's  a  balloon?"  Lachlan  asked. 

"It's  a  kind  of  bag  that  rises  on  the  air  by  smoke 
and  can  carry  a  man  up  In  It." 

The  boys  burst  out  laughing.  Even  Tuleko  tit- 
tered his  content  at  his  leader's  joke. 

"If  'twas  Cap'n  Clark  sayin'  it,  I  wouldn't  be 
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surprised,"  Andy  said;  "for  Cap'n  Clark  is  full  o' 
jokes  an'  foolin'." 

"This  isn't  a  joke,"  Lewis  answered,  smiling. 
"I'll  tell  it  to  you  the  way  I  remember  hearing  the 
great  man  himself  tell  it,  when  I  was  about  fifteen. 
I  remember  it  because  it  was  the  most  wonderful 
story  I'd  ever  heard.  And  a  few  years  later,  when 
I  was  studying  Latin,  I  used  to  think  Franklin  was 
like  Virgil,  the  old  Roman  poet  who  wrote  the 
^neidj  because  he  told  a  story  that  was  too  strange 
to  be  possible.  Only,  the  impossible  story  Franklin 
told  was  really  true.  He  had  seen  it  all  with  his 
own  eyes." 

^^ Where  did  he  see  it?"  Lachlan  demanded,  not 
yet  convinced. 

"In  Paris,  when  he  was  over  there  working  for 
peace.  It  happened  in  November,  1783.  Mr. 
Franklin  set  out  for  the  gardens  of  the  French 
king's  hunting  lodge  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris.  For 
on  that  afternoon  two  brave  young  men,  named 
Pilatre  de  Rozier,  who  belonged  to  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, and  Marquis  d'Alandes,  his  friend,  would  try 
to  sail  the  wind!  It  was  the  first  time  in  history 
that  men  had  gone  up  in  a  balloon  freed  from  the 
earth — loose  on  the  air!  All  the  rich  and  great 
people  of  Paris  were  gathered  there  to  see  it.  Mr. 
Franklin  said  he  watched  the  balloon  go  on  up,  and 
up,  till  it  was  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above 
the  garden !" 

"I'm  thinkin'  the  tail  o'  that  round  storm  wasn't 
so  high,"  Andy  mused. 

"Then,"  Lewis  went  on,  "he  said  the  bold  flyers 
leaned   out   and   doffed  their   hats   to   the   shouting 
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crowd  below.  The  crowd  went  nearly  mad  with 
excitement.  Mr.  Franklin  said  he  was  surprised 
that  all  the  wrinkles  didn't  smooth  out  of  his  skin, 
by  the  same  magic  that  made  him  feel  the  blood 
racing  under  his  skin  as  If  he  were  a  youth  again." 

*'What  happened  then?"  Andy  asked. 

**The  balloon  and  the  men  In  It  sailed  off  on  the 
wind  that  was  blowing  toward  Paris.  Then  Mr. 
Franklin  and  the  crowd  saw  it  begin  to  drop.  And 
there  were  terrified  cries,  'The  river!  The  river!' 
For  it  seemed  to  be  dropping  into  the  middle  of 
the  Seine — that's  the  name  of  the  river  that  runs 
by  Paris.  But  the  flying  men  had  taken  along  a  bag 
of  chopped  straw  to  feed  the  fire  under  their  sack 
of  hot  air.  It  was  the  hot  air  that  sent  the  balloon 
up.  So  they  fed  the  fire  with  the  straw,  and  the 
balloon  rose  again;  and  It  w^nt  on  rising  till  it 
reached  the  height  of  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
earth  r 

The  boys  gasped. 

''Cap'n  Lewis,  ye're  sure  he  wasn't  makin^  game 
of  ye?"  Andy  ventured,  very  respectfully. 

"Quite  sure,  Andy." 

"  'TIs  terrible  miraculous  to  think  o'  human  men 
five  hundred  feet  above  the  ground  an'  floatin'  an' 
flyin^  by  fire  like  they  was  the  llghtnin'  in  the 
clouds!"  Lachlan  spoke  with  awe. 

"Yes,  Lachlan.  But  it's  true.  They  floated 
safely  across  the  river  toward  the  city.  Then,  In 
order  to  descend  slowly  and  land  gently,  they  damp- 
ened the  fire  with  a  sponge,  Mr.  Franklin  said,  and 
gradually  came  down  to  earth  again.  Mr.  Franklin 
saw  them  himself  and  shook  hands  with  them.    And 
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he  said  he  wished  he  could  live  for  another  couple 
of  hundred  years  just  to  see  what  would  come  of  It 
— with  new  Inventions,  and  brave  men  trying  them 
out.  For  he  said  the  success  of  the  balloon — I  can 
quote  his  words  almost  exactly — 'may  possibly  give 
a  new  turn  to  human  affairs;  and  one  effect  may  be 
to  convince  kings  of  the  folly  of  war,  by  making  It 
impossible  for  the  most  powerful  to  guard  his  do- 
minions' !" 

^'An  invasion  by  airT'  Clark  said.  "A  man's  mind 
can't  grasp  it!" 

"I  remember  he  said  to  me,"  Lewis  smiled,  as  he 
spoke,  "that  he  wished  some  clever  inventor  would 
hurry  up  and  put  some  sort  of  rudder  in  It,  so  that  a 
flying  man  could  steer  his  airship  like  a  vessel  at  sea, 
and  go  where  he  wanted  to,  in  spite  of  the  wind. 
Because  he  found  that  jolting  over  cobblestones  in 
carriages  shook  him  up  too  much  now  that  he  was 
old  and  in  bad  health." 

"It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  could  make  a 
sort  o'  wheeled  wagon  that  could  be  driven  over 
the  ground  by  fire,"  Lachlan  said  presently.  "We 
could  get  to  the  Pacific  much  faster  In  It  than  goin' 
in  towboats  an'  canoes." 

"Aye !  A  fire  wagon  In  the  lead,  draggin'  all  the 
wagons  of  the  expedition  after  it!" 

Gayly  their  imaginations  played  with  the  Idea  as 
they  sat  In  camp,  where  the  wheels  of  a  great  trans- 
continental railway  would  pass  one  day.  When  they 
were  stretched  out  for  sleep,  Andy  heard  low-spoken 
words  in  Delaware  from  Tuleko  and  asked  him 
what  he  was  saying. 

"White  men  think  too  much  of  their  bodies,"  Tu- 
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leko  answered,  still  speaking  In  Delaware.  *'Red 
men  make  their  bodies  strong  and  swift  so  that  they 
are  always  useful;  then  they  forget  them.  Red  men 
know  that  only  the  spirit  Is  really  Important;  for  the 
spirit  goes  everywhere  and  lives  forever." 

*'I  don't  see  what  ye're  drivin'  at,"  Andy  mut- 
tered, and  turned  over  to  sleep. 

Runner  on  the  Wind  lay  on  his  back  looking  at 
the  glorious  Immensity  of  starlit  sky,  where  a  bit 
of  white  rack  drifted  by  occasionally  on  a  fresh, 
gentle  breeze.  He  quoted,  whisperlngly,  the  old 
Indian   spirit  song: 

"  'My  body  is  here  In  the  valley ; 

The  wind  is  carrying  me  round  the  sky.'  " 


CHAPTER  XVI 
PRAIRIE  FIRE 

During  the  next  few  days  of  their  journey  they 
found  traces  of  Indians,  but  not  a  feathered  bonnet 
appeared  anywhere  on  the  low  sky  line. 

*'I  don't  doubt  we're  bein'  watched  more  or  less 
all  the  same,"  Andy  remarked. 

"Aye."  Lachlan  nodded.  *'Injuns  is  verra 
clever  at  seein'  wl'out  beIn'  seen." 

"Runner  says  he's  certain  that  every  horse  o'  yon 
band  o'  seemin'  wild  ones  we  saw  yesterday,  scam- 
perln'  along  the  ridge,  carried  a  Injun  hangin'  to 
the  far  side  of  him  an'  peerin'  at  us  over  the  fluff 
of  his  mane." 

"Blue  Arrow  picked  up  a  rawhide  rope  this 
mornin'.  They're  around,  that's  sure.  But  what 
they're  up  to  is  beyond  me.  They  gave  us  a  plain 
hint  to  go  home  to  Tennessee  when  they  shot  the 
arrows.  An'  I  never  knew  red  men  to  change  their 
minds  so  easy.  They'll  be  plannin'  somethin'  irrl- 
tatin',  while  they're  ridin'  bareback  on  distant  hills." 

"Aye.  Mebbe  they're  waltin'  for  us  to  camp  an' 
send  out  our  huntin'  parties,  so  they  can  send  war- 
riors in  bands  to  waylay  each  party  o'  hunters  an' 
kill  us  off  easy  that  way?" 

"Most  likely.  That  would  be  the  common  sense 
way  of  it." 

152 
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*WelI,  we'll  find  out  to-morrow  when  the  four 
of  us  go  out.  'TIs  our  turn  to-morrow.  Buffalo's 
so  thick  here,,  I  don't  doubt  this  is  the  biggest 
huntin'  grounds  In  this  part  o'  the  world." 

"Thicker'n  the  grass  on  the  hills,"  Lachlan 
agreed. 

They  made  camp  that  night  in  a  clump  of  brush 
above  the  bank.  Ever  since  the  cyclone  they  had 
been  distrustful  of  low-lying  camps !  In  the  valleys 
stretching  northeastward,  and  on  the  low  hills, 
herds  of  buffalo  moved,  slowly  cropping.  They  saw 
again  what  looked  to  be  the  same  band  of  horses 
galloping  along  the  farthest  ridge  and  then  disap- 
pearing below  its  crest.  Proof  that  Indians  had 
been  in  the  vicinity  very  recently  came  to  them  in 
an  odd  way.  It  was  the  agreeable  dog  named  Wolf 
who  brought  it  to*  them. 

Wolf  and  his  devoted  master  were  sitting  close 
together,  in  the  early  twilight,  eating  their  supper 
from  the  same  hunk  of  roasted  carcass — Wolf  snap- 
ping his  jaws  about  the  bones  as  soon  as  Wewoca 
had  stripped  off  the  flesh  for  himself.  He  had  no 
collar  on,  nor  leash;  this  was  his  fashion  at  meal- 
times. 

As  Barking  Water  would  remark:  *T  open  my 
shirt  at  such  moments.  It  is  simpler  to  swallow 
without  tightness  on  the  chest.  Therefore  I  also 
remove  the  collar  and  rope  from  the  neck  of  my 
agreeable  dog,  so  that  he  may  swallow  bones  more 
enjoyably.  It  is  unnecessary  to  tie  him  when  eating, 
because,  like  myself,  he  has  no  other  desire  than 
to  stay  with  the  food." 

His  philosophy  had  always  worked  perfectly  un- 
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til  this  particular  evening.  With  a  smothered  bark, 
Wolf  suddenly  sprang  from  Wewoca's  side  and 
raced  into  the  open.  When  Wewoca,  and  the  other 
men  who  were  near  by,  got  to  their  feet  to  look 
after  him,  Wolf  was  streaking  away  toward  the 
valley. 

**Look!  'Tis  a  wolf  he's  gone  for!"  Andy 
shouted,  pointing.  Then  the  rest  of  them  saw  the 
small,  low  shape  trotting  along  at  the  edge  of  the 
herd.    They  stood,  staring. 

"The  wolfs  smaller'n  him,"  said  Lachlan. 

*'Looks  like  he  was  tryin'  to  send  it  up  toward 
the  camp!"  Andy  exclaimed. 

The  agreeable  dog  was  certainly  hunting  his  wolf 
with  a  method.  He  was  the  bigger,  stronger,  and 
swifter  animal.  When  he  chose,  he  sped  forward 
and  headed  his  quarry  back.  So  they  ran  back 
and  forth  on  the  valley's  slope.  Wolf's  tactics 
always  forcing  the  other  farther  up  the  slope,  nearer 
to  the  camp. 

"Don't  risk  shootin' !"  Clark  ordered.  "I  want 
to  see  what  he  does  with  him." 

"Dusk  fallin'  darkish  now,"  one  of  the  men  ob- 
served.    "  Traid  I  won't  see  the  kill." 

There  was  no  kill.  Some  ten  minutes  later.  Wolf 
arrived  back  in  camp  with  his  prey,  a  lean,  brown- 
ish Indian  dog,  which  he  now  held  firmly  by  the 
ear.  The  captive  was  whimpering,  quivering,  and 
panting.  Wolf  rolled  him  over  and  proceeded  to 
punish  him,  in  the  way  of  frontier  dog  pack  leaders 
when  admonishing  a  stray.  Presently,  satisfied  that 
he  had  done  his  work  thoroughly,  he  sat  erect  beside 
the  cringing  culprit  and  barked  victoriously. 
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"Good  dog!"  Lewis  cried.  The  men  roared  with 
laughter.     Wewoca's  eyes  rolled  white  with  pride. 

*'Well,"  said  Clark,  "we've  got  another  dog! 
What  shall  we  call  him?'' 

"Bear!"  shouted  someone.  "That's  to  match 
Wolf!" 

"Beggin'  yer  pardon,"  said  Andy,  giggling,  "from 
the  way  Wolf  chased  him  up,  an'  him  bein'  a  timid 
critter  that  come  up  the  hill  ali  zigzag  like  'twas  a 
tree,  I  think  we'd  best  call  him  Squirrel." 

"Squirrel!  Squirrel!"  The  name  went  round  in 
a  shout  of  mirth.  Wewoca,  who  thought  the  laugh- 
ter an  unseemly  tribute  to  his  pet's  genius,  walked 
with  great  dignity  to  the  frightened  and  spent  ani- 
mal and  fastened  it  to  a  leash.  Then  he  brought  it 
food. 

"You  name  Squirrel,"  he  pronounced  solemnly. 
"I  give  bone,"  suiting  the  action  to  the  word. 

As  Andy  observed:  "Our  new  dog  is  a  poor, 
scrawny,  scarred,  an'  limpln'-lookln'  critter  wi'  a 
mean  an'  cowardly  eye;  but  Injuns  is  terrible  brutal 
to  their  dogs,  an'  no  doubt  Squirrel  has  lived  a  hard 
life." 

"If  there's  any  true  blue,,  sure  'nough,  right- 
minded  dog  nature  in  him,"  Lachlan  answered,  "We- 
woca'll  bring  it  out.  He's  no  reg'lar  Injun  wi' 
dogs.  He's  like  a  black  man  wi'  pets.  He  loves 
'em.  That  Wolf  is  certainly  a  verra  interestin' 
beastie.  Havin'  brought  In  Squirrel  an'  taught  him 
manners,  he's  treatin'  him  to-day  like  a  lost  son." 

"Aye.  Kindly,  but  keepin'  him  in  his  place!" 
Andy  laughed. 

"White  men  an'  black  men  foolish  'bout  dogs," 
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Tuleko  remarked  rather  mockingly,  and  Blue  Ar- 
row grunted  his  agreement. 

They  passed  these  comments  while  they  were 
making  off  to  the  hunt  on  the  morning  after  Squir- 
rel's arrival. 

The  country  was  undulating,  the  hills  being  low^ 
and  the  valleys  wide  and  shallow,  bowl-like  depres- 
sions; such  country  as  the  prairie  forms  in  its  last 
rolling  approach  to  the  mountains.  The  four  com- 
rades went  eastward  away  from  the  river,  because 
they  believed  that  the  Indians  were  somewhere  on 
the  other  side  of  the  most  westerly  bluffs  of  the 
bank.  It  was  in  that  direction  they  had  seen  the 
apparently  riderless  horses  disappear.  They 
tramped  along  the  ridge,  on  which  their  camp  was 
pitched,  for  several  miles.  They  saw  no  sign  of 
Indians  either  in  the  small  valley  below  the  camp 
or  on  the  larger  sweep  of  plain  beyond  it.  There 
were  horses  on  the  edge  of  the  prairie  and  on  the 
ridge.  Those  on  the  ridge,  a  small  band  of  six  or 
seven,  they  startled  into  flight  as  they  began  their 
descent  toward  the  prairie. 

"  'Tis  good  luck  for  us  the  herd  i'  the  river  val- 
ley is  headed  to  the  water,  an'  the  big  herd  yonder 
is  headed  east  to  the  prairie,"  Lachlan  said.  "An* 
there's  a  good  bit  o'  rollin'  ground  betwixt  the  two 
herds." 

"Aye,"  Andy  replied,  seeing  what  he  meant. 
"There's  some  turned  this  way  an'  sideways  too, 
but  the  main  body  o'  them  is  movin'  east.  We  can 
do  our  shootin'  best  from  this  side.  If  the  guns 
sets  them  to  runnin',  they'll  run  the  way  the  mass 
o'   them  is  movin'   an'  not  down  on  us.      'Tis  not 
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the  safest  thing  in  the  world,  huntin*  a  herd  on 
foot." 

"They  could  get  us  in  a  fine  fix  if  they  got  us 
betwixt  the  two  herds  an'  stampeded." 

The  prospect  certainly  promised  a  good  hunt,  bar- 
ring accidents.  The  boys  separated  and  took  up 
their  stations.  Lachlan  and  Blue  Arrow,  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  were  on  the  rambling  hill- 
ock between  the  open  prairie  and  the  river  valley. 
Andy  and  Tuleko  were  on  the  southern  edge  of  the 
big  herd  which  stretched  away  eastward,  a  swaying 
mass,  as  far  as  eye  could  see.  The  buffalo  were  un- 
suspicious of  any  danger,  so  that  it  was  a  simple  mat- 
ter for  four  excellent  huntsmen  to  bring  down  a  cow 
or  bull  apiece.  They  planned  to  kill  from  eight  to 
a  dozen,  cut  up  the  carcasses  and  cache  the  meat  at 
a  spot  on  the  hillside  already  agreed  on,  take  as 
much  as  they  themselves  could  carry,  then  hasten 
back  to  camp  and  send  out  packers  to  bring  in  the 
rest.  The  packers,  in  fact,  would  be  on  the  way  to 
meet  them.  As  the  boys  had  expected,  the  noise 
of  the  guns  excited  only  the  animals  on  the  fringe 
of  the  herd.  By  frequently  moving  to  a  new  point, 
each  hunter  was  able  to  come  close  enough  for  a 
sure  shot.  After  a  conference  with  Andy,  Lachlan 
and  Blue  Arrow  ceased  shooting  and  began  to  cut 
up  the  meat  of  the  animals  already  killed. 

"Where's  Tuleko?"  Lachlan  asked,  as  Andy 
started  off  again. 

"He's  gone  ahead.  Runner's  got  the  habit  o' 
bein'  well  on  to  the  front.  That's  his  only  real 
carelessness.  Sprintin'  too  far  i'  the  lead."  He 
grinned. 
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After  caching  the  meat,  which  was  done  in  sev- 
eral trips,  and  which  was  a  labor  accomplished  with 
bent  shoulders  and  eyes  down,  engaging  all  their 
attention,  they  went  back  to  their  station  on  the  hill- 
ock and  looked  about  them. 

"That's  a  queer-lookin'  cloud  rollln'  up  far  yon- 
der," Lachlan  said.  *'I  hope  'tisn't  another  twistin' 
one;  but  'tis  hard  to  tell,  wl'  millions  o'  buffalo 
hoofin'  up  miles  o'  dust  In  front  of  It." 

Blue  Arrow  stared,  narrow-eyed,  from  under  the 
shade  of  his  hand  and  grunted. 

*'This  ground  Is  too  low,"  he  said  in  Creek.  "We 
cannot  see  the  horizon,  to  make  sure  what  this 
strange  thing  Is.  The  wind  has  been  from  the  north- 
east all  day.  This  was  good  for  our  hunting,  be- 
cause It  carried  our  scent  away  from  the  buffalo. 
But  now  It  brings  this  cloud  quickly." 

"  'TIs  spreadin'  out,  too.  There's  more  of  it 
comin'  over  the  nearer  hill."  They  watched  in 
silence  for  a  few  moments. 

"Buffalo  scare."     Blue  Arrow  pointed. 

Lachlan  lowered  his  Intent  gaze  from  the  sky  to 
the  prairie.  Where  the  buffalo  had  been  moving, 
like  a  slow  brown  flood,  there  were  turbulent  risings, 
as  If  waves  of  that  flood  had  pounded  upon  reefs 
and  been  tossed  up  and  back  upon  the  main  stream. 
The  brown  tide  seemed  to  turn,  to  be  no  longer 
placid  In  Its  flow,  but  to  rush,  rumbling  and  heaving, 
in  dark  billows  that  mounted  one  upon  another.  A 
band  of  horses  tore  over  the  hill  on  the  north,  with 
heads  up,  mouths  open,  manes  flying.  Frenzied 
with  terror,  they  dashed  themselves  upon  the  mill- 
ing  mass    of    buffalo.      A    dozen,    perhaps,    broke 
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through  at  the  western  edge  and  fled  by  a  few  feet 
below  the  place  where  Lachlan  and  Blue  Arrow 
stood.  The  others  were  caught  in  the  mill,  downed 
and  trampled,  or,  leaping,  were  gored  by  the  thrash- 
ing horns.  And  over  the  hill  in  their  wake  raced 
the  whistling  wind  in  a  dusky  blue  mantle  of  smoke, 
spilling  a  red  trickle  through  the  dry  grass.  The 
bellowing  herd,  terrorized  by  the  great  bow-shape  of 
fire  and  smoke  sweeping  down  on  it,  started  in  a 
long  rolling  plunge  toward  the  river — jumbling^, 
clambering,  maiming,  killing — the  ground  thunder- 
ing under  their  tread — countless  buffalo  in  mad 
stampede. 

Lachlan  and  Blue  Arrow  had  forsaken  their  peril- 
ous position  between  the  two  herds  and  had  run  for 
the  southern  hill  in  the  wake  of  the  horses.  From 
the  crest  they  could  see  the  fire  darting  and  coiling, 
like  scarlet  dragons,  through  the  vast  grassy  ex- 
panse from  the  several  points  where  it  had  been 
lighted  by  their  still  invisible  foes. 

"Andy!"  Lachlan  gasped.  He  fired  his  rifle  and 
shouted  lustily,  though  he  knew  there  was  no  chance 
that  either  his  shot  or  his  voice  could  be  heard. 
Where  was  Silent  Scot  ?    And  Runner  on  the  Wind  ? 


CHAPTER  XVII 
A  MILLION  BUFFALO  IN  STAMPEDE 

It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  world  had  turned  Into 
dust  and  smoke,  trembling  earth  and  thunder,  as 
the  gigantic  rush  of  beasts  went  by  through  the  val- 
leys, snorting  and  bellowing.  The  smaller  bands 
near  the  water,  driven  helplessly  before  It,  plunged 
over  the  bank  Into  the  river,  and  the  stampeding 
herd  from  the  prairie  went  over  after  them.  Hun- 
dreds of  animals  on  the  southern  fringe  of  the  mass 
broke  free  and  dashed  for  the  hill,  where  the 
two  hunters  had  halted  while  Lachlan  fired  and 
shouted  for  Andy.  Blue  Arrow  caught  Lachlan's 
arm  and  dragged  him  away;  and  Lachlan,  knowing 
the  uselessness  of  waiting,  turned,  after  a  moment 
more  of  hesitation,  and  ran  with  him. 

He  could  not  seek  for  Andy  in  that  maelstrom 
of  hoofs  and  horns.  To  attempt  it  would  only  be 
to  bring  sure  destruction  on  himself  and  Blue  Ar- 
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row.  In  any  hazard  where  swift  escape  was  neces- 
sary, a  man's  chances  were'better  alone.  Andy  was 
quick  and  he  never  needed  advice  in  a  dangerous 
situation.  And  there  was  no  swifter  man  on  foot 
than  the  Runner.  Lachlan  comforted  himself  with 
these  thoughts  as  he  raced  beside  Blue  Arrow  along 
the  ridge,  with  the  buffalo  pounding  up  the  slope. 
If  those  several  hundred  animals  followed  after  him 
all  the  way,  then  not  only  would  he  and  Blue  Ar- 
row perish,  but  the  camp,  the  men  in  it,  and  the 
boats  would  be  obliterated.  The  only  hope,  and  it 
was  the  more  likely  thing,  was  that  the  buffalo 
would  go  straight  ahead  over  the  rim  of  the  hill 
and  down  into  the  next  depression.  Looking  over 
his  shoulder,  as  he  neared  camp,  he  saw,,  with  a 
breathless  sob  of  relief,  the  wave  of  swaying  backs 
surge  over  the  crest  and  down  toward  the  valley. 
The  river  was  bridged  with  swimming  buffalo  as 
far  as  eye  could  reach. 

*'Andy'll  come  through  all  right.  Trust  Silent 
Scot!"  Clark  said  to  him  with  a  hearty  confidence  he 
was  far  from  feeling. 

''Of  course  he  will!"  Lewis  asserted. 

Most  of  the  men  said  nothing.  They  had  seen 
peril  in  their  day,  fought  Indians,  dared  new  terri- 
tory, met  the  floods  and  storms  of  the  Mississippi 
country;  but  they  had  never  seen  destruction  sweep 
by  on  so  vast  a  scale  as  to-day. 

"It's  too  big,"  one  man  muttered  out  of  the 
silence  that  enveloped  them  all  as  they  supped. 
*'ThIs  whole  country  we're  goln'  through  is  too  big 
fer  men.  An'  the  sort  of  things  that  happens  in  it 
is  things  a  man  can't  do  nothin'  about.     He's  got 
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the  same  chance  as  a  mosquito.  No,  sir,  this 
country  don't  take  no  account  of  a  man.  Too 
big." 

Wewoca  drew  apart  and  invoked  the  spirits. 

*Tlenty  of  meat  killed  to-day  without  us  wastin' 
powder,'*  said  one  of  the  men,  who  had  been  going 
out  to  help  pack  home  the  beef  when  the  fire  and 
stampede  started. 

"Yeh.  Plenty  of  It  roasted,  too,  without  us 
wastin'  matches  to  light  the  fire,"  another  answered. 

They  fell  silent  again.  Sunset  passed  into  dusk, 
and  dusk  into  dark.  Cruzatte  played  jig  tunes  on 
his  fiddle  to  keep  up  their  spirits  and  his  own.  Here 
and  there,  In  the  black  expanse  of  hill  and  prairie, 
sparks  quickened  to  flame  and  darted  along  under 
the  light  gusts  of  the  falling  wind,  to  die  out  on 
some  charred  space,  or  In  the  deep  dust  where  mil- 
lions of  hoofs  had  turned  the  sod  under.  More 
slowly  now,  the  tread  of  buffalo  sounded  through 
the  shadowed  valley  below  the  camp,  as  the  vast  herd 
still  passed  to  the  river  on  its  way  to  the  unburned 
grassland  on  the  other  side. 

^'Andy'll  be  waitin'  till  mornin'  to  come  In,''  Lach- 
lan  said,  heavily.  He  lay  down  beside  Blue  Arrow. 
Only  the  sentries  were  awake  now.  The  men  had 
turned  in  an  hour  ago. 

^'Several  things  could  have  happened  which  were 
not  bad  for  him,  but  which  would  separate  him  from 
us,  so  that  he  could  not  reach  camp  to-night,"  Blue 
Arrow  answered.  **Remember  that  no  two*  men 
are  more  clever  on  new  trails,  or  in  sudden  disas- 
ters, than  Silent  and  Runner." 

Barking    Water,    who    lay   between    Wolf    and 
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Squirrel — the  former,  as  usual,  being  his  pillow — 
lifted  his  head  to  say  a  word  of  hope. 

"When  a  man  dies  the  dogs,  who  have  been 
friendly  with  him,  howl.  This  agreeable  dog  named 
Wolf  has  not  howled;  nor  has  this  forsaken  brown 
Indian  dog  named  Squirrel.  Nobody  has  howled. 
Therefore  nobody  else  has  died.'* 

When  Silent  Scot  left  Lachlan  he  went  on,  in- 
tending to  kill  a  few  more  buffalo,  and  catch  up 
with  Tuleko,  help  him  bone  his  kill,  and  then  start 
back  to  camp.  But  he  was  forced,  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  buffalo,  into  a  cave-Hke  scoop  of  the 
hill.  Here  he  was  bottled  up  for  some  time,  able 
to  see  the  growing  uneasiness  of  a  part  of  the  herd 
under  what  he  also  thought  to  be  the  dark  threat  of 
coming  storm,  but  with  no  view  of  the  scene  a  mile 
away  where  the  fury  of  the  stampede  started  when 
the  Indians  set  their  wide  semicircle  of  fires  in  the 
path  of  the  wind.  When  the  unrest  of  the  animals 
within  his  line  of  vision  had  become  a  tumult,  Andy 
dashed  out  to  learn  the  cause.  He  saw  the  smoke 
rolling  on  the  wind  and  the  clouds  of  dust  tossed  up 
by  the  tumbling  herd.  Then  he  was  forced  to  run 
for  his  life,  zigzagging,  to  avoid  being  borne  down 
and  trampled  by  frenzied  beasts,  which  tore  them- 
selves out  of  the  mill  and  lunged  up  the  slope.  He 
ran  eastward,  or  toward  the  fire,  because,  toward 
the  river,  the  buffalo  were  breaking  for  the  same 
hill  where  Lachlan  and  Blue  Arrow  were  then  mak- 
ing their  dash  for  life;  and,  had  he  tried  to  cross 
them,  he  would  almost  certainly  have  been  run  down. 
His  idea  was  to  find  Tuleko,  if  possible,  and  then 
made  a  detour  into  the  next  valley  and  come  round 
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to  the  boats,  if  the  fire  and  the  buffalo  did  not  catch 
up  with  him  first.  If  he  did  not  find  Tuleko  quickly, 
he  would  try  the  detour  alone.  He  knew  that  the 
Runner  would  follow  that  plan,  if  he  got  free  of 
the  herd,  because  it  was  the  only  intelligent  thing 
to  do. 

Now,  as  he  ran,  he  saw  how  the  fire  gained  under 
the  wind.  He  had  passed  the  place  where  Tuleko 
had  been  stationed  without  seeing  a  sign  of  him. 
He  thought  he  saw  smoke  rising  to  the  southward 
along  his  only  line  of  escape,  and  realized  that  he 
had  no  longer  even  the  slimmest  chance  of  getting 
out  alive.  Just  then  one  of  the  horses  in  a  band 
charging  by  him  caught  its  foot  in  a  hole  and  fell 
to  its  knees.  While  it  was  scrambling  up,  Andy  ran 
to  it,,  and  leaped  on  its  back.  He  clung  on,  with 
his  knees  digging  into  its  sides  and  his  hands  clutch- 
ing its  mane.  The  horse  plunged  wildly  in  the  effort 
to  throw  this  strange  burden  from  its  back,  then 
dashed  on  up  the  slope,  fleeing  from  the  greater  ter- 
ror of  the  fire.  Andy,  perforce,  went  with  it.  He 
could  not  guide  it.  He  had  all  he  could  do  not  to 
be  thrown  where  other  racing  hoofs  would  speedily 
make  an  end  of  him.  Even  if  he  could  keep  on  the 
horse's  back,  he  knew  that  his  perils  were  great 
enough.  The  animal  might  fall  again,  crushing  or 
stunning  him,  or — dashing  heedlessly  and  blindly  as 
it  was — be  caught  in  a  rush  of  the  buffalo,  in  which 
case  his  own  body  might  be  ripped  by  their  horns. 
He  had  to  take  his  chance  of  these  things,  because 
it  was  certain  death  to  let  go. 

Fortunately   for   Silent   Scot,   the   buffalo,   which 
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poured  over  the  hill,  deflected  in  the  direction  of 
the  river  once  they  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.  The  horse  kept  on  diagonally  across  the 
basin  toward  the  next  rise  of  land  beyond.  There 
was  no  soft  spot  prepared  for  Andy's  rapid  dis- 
mounting. If  he  did  not  want  to-be  carried  so  far 
that  he  could  not  regain  the  camp  before  the  expe- 
dition gave  him  up  for  lost  and  went  on  without 
him,  he  must  get  off  now.  For  he  had  a  long,  dan- 
gerous, and  roundabout  way  to  travel  on  foot.  So, 
as  the  horse  gained  the  opposite  crest.  Silent  Scot 
let  go  and  flung  himself  to  the  ground,  where  he 
lay  for  some  minutes  with  the  breath  knocked  out 
of  him. 

Then  he  began  to  work  back,  keeping  far  to  the 
southeast  of  the  buffalo.  They  were  still  clamber- 
ing and  snorting  across  the  ridge  over  which  he 
had  come  on  his  wild  ride.  He  could  see  that  the 
flames  would  not  catch  him  here,  for  the  wind  was 
driving  them  obliquely  westward.  The  stars  were 
out  when  he  reached  the  other  hill  at  a  point  far  east 
of  his  former  hunting  station.  The  main  herd  was 
pressing,  with  heavy  tread  that  quivered  through 
the  ground,  and  bellowings,  along  the  valley.  The 
fire  followed  it  somewhat  fitfully,  because  the  wind 
was  dropping.  It  had  died  out  on  the  farther  hill, 
from  which  it  had  threatened  to  stampede  part  of 
the  herd  across  the  camp.  For  that  reason,  doubt- 
less, there  were  fewer  buffalo  going  south  over  the 
ridge.  They  kept  together  in  their  march  toward 
the  river.  When  the  moon- rose,  Andy  thought,  he 
would  begin  to  work  along  the  ridge  toward  the 
camp. 
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The  moon  rose  late.  The  first  thing  he  saw 
under  its  silver  light  was  Runner  on  the  Wind,  ap- 
parently rising,  like  some  weird  spirit,  out  of  the 
corpse  of  a  buffalo.  To  Andy's  eyes,  a  dead  buf- 
falo seemed  to  stand  up,  shed  his  hide,  and  become 
a  man. 

"Silent!" 

"Runner!" 

They  embraced  enthusiastically. 

Runner  had  a  tale  to  tell.  He  had  crossed  over 
the  valley  because  he  wanted  to  see  if  there  were 
Indians  camped  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  He 
admitted  that  this  had  been  an  unwise  thing  to  do. 
He  had  nearly  been  run  down  by  a  crazed  band  of 
horses.  When  he  tried  to  cross  back,  there  was  no 
longer  a  gap  anywhere  in  the  herd.  The  stampede 
was  on.  And  he  himself  was  in  the  very  path  of  the 
fire,  which  came  on  him,  with  the  wind,  leaping  and 
crackling. 

"Do  you  remember,"  he  said,  in  his  native  tongue, 
"the  young  Mandan  who  told  us  how  his  mother 
saved  him,  when  he  was  small,  and  herself,  too, 
when  they  were  caught  in  a  prairie  fire?" 

"No.     I  don't  rightly." 

"Her  family  were  out  hunting  buffalo.  She  was 
in  the  camp  with  the  child.  The  fire  was  set  by  the 
Sioux,  who  wished  to  destroy  the  Mandan  hunters. 
Some  of  the  hunters  were  crushed  by  the  buffalo. 
When  she  saw  the  fire  rushing  upon  her,  she  skinned 
a  buffalo  which  her  man  had  killed  the  day  before. 
And  she  hid  with  her  small  son  under  the  green 
hide.  The  fire  swept  over  them,  and  all  around 
them;  but,  because  the  hide  was  green,  it  wouldn't 
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burn.  So  they  were  saved.  That  is  what  I  did. 
For  that  reason  it  is  always  wise  to  listen  to  tales 
told  by  strangers.  That  good,  clever  woman  is 
long  dead;  yet  she  has  saved  my  life  also,  to-day. 
Once  a  month,  hereafter,  I  will  sing  a  thankful  song 
to  her  spirit."  Then  his  serious  mood  was  broken 
by  his  little  breathy  titter. 

"An'  what  are  ye  laughin'  at?*'  Andy  demanded, 
sternly.  "Ye  was  too  near  death  to  be  gettin'  gay 
so  soon.    An'  we're  a  long  way  from  safe  yet !" 

"I  will  not  try  to  sing  to  that  good  woman's 
spirit  to-night,  for  my  throat  is  scorched  with 
smoke.  I  am  as  hoarse  as  a  bullfrog.  I  have 
eaten  miles  of  the  peace  smoke  which  these  In- 
dians, whom  we  never  see,  have  lighted  for  us! 
Tee-hee!" 

"I  don't  like  ye  to  talk  so  triflin'  an'  frivolous," 
Andy  objected.  "  'Tis  a  miracle  ye're  alive.  An' 
me,  too.  Ye  was  a  Quaker  when  I  knew  ye  first  in 
Pennsylvania;  an'  when  ye  came  to  Watauga  ye 
joined  the  Presbyterians.  An'  I'm  thinkin'  ye  should 
be  givin'  Christian^  an'  not  heathen,  thanks  for  yer 
life,  the  way  I've  been  doin'  all  this  perilous  day 
an'  evenin'.  But  I've  always  noticed  that  whenever 
ye  get  out  in  the  wilderness  for  a  week  or  twQ,  ye 
backslide  into  Injun  heresies!" 

"Runner  make  t'anks  Quake-Pesbyterum-Kistchin 
way,  too,"  Tuleko  replied  gravely  and  sincerely,  in 
his  own  English.  "On'y  t'at  buffalo  hide  for  keep 
off  fire,  it  not  Kistchin  way.  No.  It  Injun  wise 
way.  T'at  why  Runner  mus'  make  t'anks  by  Injun 
religion  for  smart  Injun  trick  what  save  Runner's 
life." 
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Andy  gave  It  up.  He  never  would  understand 
Tuleko's  religion ! 

Dawn  was  breaking  when  they  finally  reached  the 
camp  after  a  hazardous  night.  Their  comrades,  as 
well  as  their  two  captains,  were  frankly  wild  with 
joy  at  seeing  them  again.  After  breakfast  Clark 
and  three  hunters  killed  buffalo  at  the  water's  edge, 
where  the  stragglers  were  still  crossing.  Later  in 
the  day  the  expedition  went  on  toward  those  high 
mountains  which  they  must  cross  before  they  could 
reach  the  great  western  sea. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
TULEKO  HUNTS  IN  THE  ROCKIES 

The  boats  were  soon  abandoned  and  the  men 
went  across  country  on  foot.  They  were  now  on 
the  lookout  for  friendly  Indians  who  would  guide 
them  through  the  mountains.  This  was  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Shoshones,  Bird  Woman^s  people. 
Lewis  and  Clark  were  relying  on  her  to  help  them. 
One  day  Lewis,  who  was  exploring  ahead  with  the 
Five  Brothers — Wewoca  having  gone,  too,  because 
he  said  his  dogs  needed  a  run ! — came  suddenly  on 
a  Shoshone  camp.  The  Indians  received  him  hos- 
pitably and  their  chief  invited  him  into  his  tent. 
They  were  in  conference,  trying  to  speak  by  signs, 
when  the  rest  of  the  party  came  up.  Bird  Woman 
entered  the  tent  hastily  to  act  as  interpreter.  The 
chief  had  produced  the  peace  pipe  and  now  ges- 
tured with  it  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 

*'To  you,"  he  said,  '*I  will  be  known  by  my  peace 
name,  given  me  in  my  boyhood.  My  name  is  Come- 
and-Smoke." 

At  that,  Bird  Woman  cried  out,  the  tears  flooded 
from  her  eyes. 

''My  brother!  My  brother!"  she  exclaimed,  and 
rushed  to  him.  The  chief  was  as  much  moved  as 
she  was.  He  cast  an  end  of  his  blanket  about  her 
and  she  threw  he  t  about  him.     They  stood  so  for 
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some  moments,  regarding  each  other  with  deep  emo- 
tion, silently.  For  her  sake,  he  and  his  Shoshones 
gave  up  the  journey  they  had  planned,  to  the  buf- 
falo grounds,  although,  they  had  no  meat  and  many 
of  them  were  gaunt  with  hunger,  and  led  the  expe- 
dition to  the  entrance  of  the  pass.  Here  they  left 
them,  with  a  guide  to  take  them  through,  and  has- 
tened back  toward  the  hunting  grounds. 

Meanwhile  Lewis  and  two  or  three  of  the  hunt- 
ers had  had  exciting  experiences  with  a  new  type  of 
bear.  These  new  bears  were  very  large  and  so 
fierce  that,  the  instant  they  caught  sight  of  the  men, 
they  charged  at  them  full  tilt.  They  were  also  of 
a  different  color  from  the  bears  of  the  East,  having 
a  light  grayish  cast.  Lewis  jotted  them  down  in 
his  diary  as  ^'white  bears.''  He  collected  some  skins 
to  take  home  to  show  President  Jefferson.  In  scien- 
tific books  on  American  zoology,  this  animal  Is 
listed  as  Ursus  horribilis.  In  short,  the  expedition 
had  added  the  grizzly  bear  to  its  valuable  dis- 
coveries ! 

"The  Shoshone  tells  us  that  once  we  get  to  the 
other  side  o'  these  mountains  an'  find  the  river 
Cap'n  Clark  says  Is  called  the  Columbia,  all  we 
need  to  do  Is  keep  along  it  till  we  reach  the  Pa- 
cific," Andy  remarked,  as  they  shivered  in  camp  high 
up  in  the  Rockies. 

"Aye.  It  sounds  terrible  easy  to  hear  him  tell 
It  after  Bird  Woman  Interprets  it,"  Lachlan  an- 
swered. "I've  always  noticed  that  verra  thing  In 
listenin'  to  Injuns.  They'll  agree  things  Is  tough 
in  their  own  country  sometimes;  but  they'll  always 
say  'tis  easy  goin'  after  ye've  passed  on.     'Tis  my 
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private  opinion,  Silent,  that  no  matter  how  friendly 
they  seem,  what  they  enjoy  most  In  life  Is  sayin* 
*Move  on'  to  white  men." 

Tuleko  tittered.  Even  Blue  Arrow's  somber 
face  showed  the  ghost  of  a  smile. 

"It  Is  true,"  Wewoca  said  In  Creek.  *'ThIs  Is  a 
bad  country  among  these  rocks.  Not  a  root  of  gar- 
lic have  I  seen.  Now,  on  the  driest  part  of  the 
flatland  there  was  that  Interesting  and  strong-tasting 
plant  which  Lewee  called  'sage.'  And  I  found  also 
plenty  of  dandelions  and  mushrooms  wherewith  to 
season  my  cooking.  But  up  here,  nothing.  There- 
fore, since  the  country  beyond  these  rocky  moun- 
tains cannot  be  worse,  it  must  be  better.  So  the  Sho- 
shone tells  the  truth." 

"Aye.  If  'tis  any  worse  we're  like  to  be  dead 
men,"  Lachlan  said  moodily.  "Not  a  smell  o'  game 
these  two  days.  Only  four  small  pheasants.  An' 
amidst  thirty  hungry  men  four  birds  doesn't  give  a 
pinfeather  apiece." 

"Aye,"  Andy  assented.  "Ye  can  dust  the  roof  o' 
yer  mouth  wl'  a  feather,  but  ye  can't  dine  off  of  it! 
To-morrer  Runner  an'  me  Is  goln'  huntin'  till  we 
kill  meat,  an'  no  matter  what  kind  o'  meat,  neither ! 
Maybe  'twill  be  a  cannibal  tidbit,  like  a  stray  Injun, 
or.  If  worst  comes  to  worst,  a  tough  fat  slice  o' 
Barkin'  Water.  The  way  yon  Seminole  keeps  his 
fat  i'  the  face  o'  starvin'  men  is  more  than  an  insult. 
It's  a  temptation." 

The  next  day's  hunt  resulted  In  nothing  but  a  few 
more  "feathers."  The  day  following  ended  even 
more  gloomily,  the  only  meal  being  an  unsatisfying 
soup  made  from  the  last  remnants  of  their  jerked 
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meat.  But,  on  the  morning  after,  as  Andy  and 
Tuleko  set  out  a  little  ahead  of  the  others  on  the 
Indian  path,  which  has  since  been  known  as  the 
Lolo  Trail,  the  Runner  spied  a  strange  print  in  the 
earth. 

*'Look!''  he  said.  "There  was  a  rain  three  days 
ago.  This  animal  has  passed  here  since  then.  Be- 
cause his  print  was  made  in  mud.    It  is  a  deep  print." 

"Yes,"  Andy  answered  him  in  his  own  tongue. 
"It  is  not  a  deer." 

They  turned  back  to  report  their  find.  After  a 
consultation,  it  was  decided  that  Lachlan,  Blue  Ar- 
row, Wewoca,  and  the  dogs,  and  three  of  the  other 
men  should  make  camp  at  this  place  and  wait  for 
the  return  of  the  two  hunters,  who  would  seek  for 
more  tracks  and  try  to  follow  them.  The-main  body 
of  the  expedition-  would  go  on  down  the  trail  and 
pitch  camp  at  dusk  wherever  they  found  themselves. 

Silent  Scot  and  the  Runner  left  the  trail  and 
climbed  the  side  of  the  mountain.  It  was  difficult 
work,  making  their  way.  There  was  no  path  and, 
as  soon  as  they  had  scaled  one  granite  wall,  they 
would  find  themselves  blocked  by  another.  But  they 
kept  on. 

"There's  the  thing  we're  after!  A  new  beastie!" 
Andy  exclaimed  suddenly,  and  pointed. 

"New  sheep,"  Tuleko  said.  "Ver'  hard  get  t'at 
sheep." 

On  a  cliff  a  few  white  creatures  moved  indolently 
or  stood  feeding. 

"Aye,  'tis  some  sort  o'  sheep,"  Andy  agreed. 
"Seein'   it  is   one   thing,   but  baggin'   it's   another." 

The  ledge,  where  the  little  animals  were,  looked 
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to  be  inaccessible.  The  least  noise  made  in  ap- 
proach, too,  would  undoubtedly  scare  them  off  out 
of  range.  And  there  was  a  sheer  drop  of  several 
hundred  feet,  which  men  who  were  not  experienced 
mountain  climbers  would  do  well  to  consider.  After 
some  discussion  they  decided  to  shoot  from  where 
they  were  and  then  try  to  scale  the  precipice  and 
bring  the  meat  down,  provided  they  were  lucky 
enough  to  make  a  kill. 

"We  can't  afford  fumblin'  fingers  an'  blinkin*  eyes 
this  mornin',"  Andy  said.  *'Even  if  we're  weak  in 
our  middles  from  havin*  nothin'  inside  us  but 
feathers." 

Tuleko  grinned  cheerfully.  They  picked  out  an 
animal  apiece  and,  aiming  with  excepticwial  care, 
fired. 

*'Ah!  There's  two  white  beasties  down!"  Andy 
cried  softly. 

The  other  animals,  alarmed,  leaped  up  and  over 
the  rocks,  which  towered  above  the  ledge,  and  disap- 
peared from  sight.  The  question  now  was  how  to 
reach  the  kill. 

They  agreed,  after  some  discussion,  that  Tuleko, 
being  the  surer-footed,  should  try  to  scale  the  cliff. 
He  would  carry  one  pack  rope  to  lower  the  animals 
in  turn  from  the  ledge.  He  would  himself  have  one 
end  of  Andy's  rope  fastened  round  his  body,  so  that, 
if  he  slipped,  he  would  not  be  hurled  to  the  bottom 
of  the  chasm.  Andy  looped  the  rope  about  a  rock 
and  fastened  its  other  end  to  his  own  waist.  Find- 
ing hand  and  toe  hold  on  that  sheer  wall  was  not 
easy  but,  after  two  rather  dangerous  slips,  Tuleko 
gained  the  top.     Presently  Andy  saw  the  first  long- 
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coated  white  body  dangling  slowly  down.  Tuleko, 
lying  flat,  peered  over  the  ledge  as  he  paid  out  the 
rope.  He  called  down  that  the  sharpness  of  the 
rock  had  begun  to  fray  the  line.  The  anxious 
thought  went  through  Andy's  mind  that  perhaps  the 
rope  round  Tuleko's  waist  had  also  been  frayed 
during  his  climb  over  the  sharp  edges  of  the  cliff. 

"Yon  rock  must  be  like  a  knife  up  there,"  Andy 
muttered,  later,  when  the  second  body,  after  dan- 
gling most  of  the  way,  fell  with  a  thud  on  the  lower 
ledge,  leaving  a  parted  rawhide  floating  above  It. 
He  called  a  warning  to  Tuleko. 

"I  will  be  careful,"  Runner  replied  In  Delaware. 
"Have  you  got  both  sheep  safe?  They  are  strange 
sheep." 

"I  am  not  so  sure  they  are  sheep.  But,  If  they 
are  not,  I  do  not  know  what  they  are." 

Quite  unaware  of  their  distinguished  service  to 
science,  Silent  Scot  and  Runner  on  the  Wind  had  dis- 
covered the  Rocky  Mountain  goat. 

Tuleko  dropped  the  piece  of  line  to  Andy  and 
then-  looked  about  carefully  for  the  best  place  to 
make  the  descent.  Presently  he  was  coming  slowly 
down,  sidewlse  at  times,  when  he  must  look  for  a 
safe  footing.  Before  beginning  to  come  down,  he 
had  drawn  up  the  rope,  which  Andy  had  let  go, 
and  fastened  it  to  a  rock  above.  He  was  not  quite 
halfway  of  the  descent,  when  Andy,  who  had  been 
watching  him,  looked  up  to  the  ledge  in  anxiety 
about  the  friction  of  the  line  on  the  granite.  At 
that  moment  it  parted  and  the  Runner's  body  sped 
downward  past  him,  like  a  stone  hurled  into  the 
chasm  below. 


CHAPTER  XIX 
ANDY  AND  LACHLAN  WRITE  A  BOOK 

Andy  used  to  say,  for  years  afterwards,  that  the 
worst  moment  of  his  life  was  when  he  saw  the 
Runner  fall  from  that  cliff  of  the  Rockies. 

He  was  talking,  about  it,  weeks  later,  as  they 
all  lay  in  camp  above  the  broad  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river  listening  to  the  mighty  roaring  of  the 
blue  Pacific. 

*'I  hadn't  a  thought  but  what  Runner  was  mashed 
to  bits  an'  I  scarce  dared  to  crawl  down  to  him,"  he 
said.  "But  I'll  never  trouble  about  him  again.  Run- 
ner bears  a  charmed  life.  If  'tis  fire  that's  after 
him  to  destroy  him,  he  works  red  man's  magic  an' 
turns  hlssel'  Into  a  spirit  buffalo.  An'  If  'tis  moun- 
tain cliffs  that  flings  him  down,  the  spirits  o'  the 
mountain  grows  a  piney  bush  out  o'  the  side  o'  the 
rocks,  like  a  shelf,  for  him  to  land  on.  Jes'  here 
an'  there,  terrible  scarce,  there's  earth  enough  for 
the  roots  of  a  scrubby  pine  to  hang  to.  An'  Run- 
ner picks  one  to  fall  on.  An'  all  the  battles  an' 
hunts  an'  what-nots  he's  ben  through,  too !    Neither 
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man,  beast,  nor  Nature  can  kill  Runner.  But  the 
man  that's  his  best  friend  can  almost  kill  hissel' 
worryin'  about  him.     An'  I've  quit/'' 

'Tee-hee,"  Tuleko  tittered.  Andy  frowned  at 
him. 

"Well,  'tis  a  miracle  the  way  the  expedition  has 
come  through,"  said  Lachlan.  "There  was  one 
time,  comin'  down  the  Columbia  on  rafts,  when  it 
looked  like  we'd  be  swamped  in  yon  wild  rapids. 
An'  we  heard  tales  that  Injuns  was  waitin'  round 
here  to  kill  us.  But  we're  safe  at  the  Pacific.  An' 
I  see  no  reason  why  we  shouldn't  get  safe  home 
again." 

Blue  Arrow  grunted. 

"I  go  with  you  anywhere  gladly,"  he  said  in 
Creek  to  Lachlan.  "But  I  do  not  understand  why 
we  have  come  so  far,  and  met  many  perils,  just  to 
see  this  river,  which  is  no  more  than  a  creek  when 
you  compare  it  with  the  Mississippi.  Nor  do  I  think 
this  big  salt  water  you  call  Pacific  is  any  better  than 
the  big  salt  water  at  Pensacola." 

"My  brother,"  said  Wewoca  solemnly,  rolling  his 
eyes,  "you  are  right.  But  remember  always  that 
white  men  are  not  intelligent.  They  are  only  rest- 
less. Wherever  I  go,  I  never  expect  to  see  any 
things  more  remarkable  than  the  things  I  have 
already  seen.  Therefore,  while  my  legs  are  often 
tired  on  this  journey,  my  mind  is  never  dis- 
appointed." 

"You  and  Blue  Arrow  are  foolish,"  Lachlan  an- 
swered, a  little  indignantly.  "Captain  Lewis  has 
explained  to  me  that,  because  we  have  come  all  the 
way  to  this  river,  which  was  first  discovered  a  few 
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years  ago  by  an  American,  we  have  made  it  certain 
that  all  the  country  we  crossed  and  this  river's  mouth 
also  shall  always  belong  to  our  United  States.  And 
so  President  Jefferson  is  now  also  President  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river !  Also  this  ocean  is  much  vaster 
than  the  salt-water  gulf  at  Pensacola.  When  you 
look  out  upon  the  Pacific  you  look  very  far!  It  is 
many  months  of  travel  to  the  other  shore.  You  do 
not  look  so  far  at  Pensacola." 

*'Huh,"  Blue  Arrow  grunted.  "This  water  may 
be  vaster,  but  we  do  not  therefore  see  any  farther 
when  we  look  across  it.  A  man's  eyes  can  look  only 
so  far.     So  what  use  to  us  is  its  vastness?" 

*'Yes,"  Wewoca  agreed.  "And  tell  me,  Laklan 
Chate,  can  Jeffersee  catch  salmon  for  his  breakfast 
in  the  mouth  of  this  river  ?  No !  He  cannot !  Then 
what  use  is  it  to  him  to  be  Plesentee  beside  this 
river,  where  it  is  impossible  he  should  ever  eatT* 

Lachlan  muttered  an  impatient  word.  He  was 
disappointed  because  his  Creek  brothers  were  so 
utterly  unimpressed  now  that  the  expedition  had 
reached  its  romantic  goal;  and  he  was  cross  with 
them,  too. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Andy  asked,  sympathet- 
ically. 

"Oh,  they  think  the  Columbia  an'  the  Pacific  is 
nothin'  much  to  come  so  far  for!"  Lachlan  replied, 
scowling. 

"T'ey  right,"  Tuleko  said,  without  giving  Silent 
Scot  a  chance  to  answer.  "On'y  foolish  come  long 
way  for  look  at  some  water !  Us  fools.  But  mebbe 
bymeby  white  men  come  live  here,  like  t'ese  Injun 
live.     Come  for  plenty  salmon.     Dry  an'  smoke  sal- 
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mon  for  eat  winter,  an'  for  trade;  like  Chinook  In- 
jun trade  salmon  wit'  Injun  live  far  from  river.  An' 
plenty  good  log  grow  here,  for  fire,  for  house,  for 
boat,  ev'yt'Ing  what  for  you  need  log.  T'ls  ver' 
good,  rich  country  for  men  want  live  here.  Wise 
men  come  some  day  live  in  Oregon,  get  rich,  live 
nice,  happy.  But  we  come  Oregon,  on'y  look,  t'en 
go  home  !     Foolish !     Long  trip  for  not'in'  much." 

"An*  would  ye  like  to  live  here?"  Andy  de- 
manded. "For  me,  there's  only  Tennessee  fit  to 
live  in !" 

"H'm,  h'm,"  Tuleko  assented.  "Live  any  place 
where  plenty  game." 

"This  is  one  o'  the  times  when  Injuns  is  jes' 
Injuns!"  Andy  said  to  his  cousin.  "Ye  can't  do  a 
thing  wi'  them." 

Blue  Arrow  grunted  and  Tuleko  tittered. 

"/  would  not  live  here,"  Wewoca  said,  emphat- 
ically.    "This  sand  is  full  of  fleas!" 

At  that,  Lachlan  forgot  his  111  humor  and  roared 
with  laughter.     He  translated  It  to  Andy. 

"Them's  the  fleas  ye  brought  here  wi'  yer  dog!" 
Andy  shouted  in  a  gale  of  mirth.  "What  wi'  the 
fleas  he  started  wi'  from  Wood  river,  an'  all  the 
children  an'  gran'chlldren  an'  tribal  connections 
they've  given  birth  to  since,  he's  brought  enough  to 
colonize  the  whole  shore  o*  the  Pacific!" 

"Ye're  a  nice  one  to  be  objectin'  to  Oregon  sand 
fleas!"  Lachlan  said,  giggling.  "They  can't  be 
worse'n  Wolf's,  that  ye've  trained  to  run  all  over 
ye!" 

Wewoca's  eyes  rolled  Indignantly  but  he  said 
nothing  more. 
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"Andy,"  Lachlan  said  presently,  "whilst  we're 
sittin'  on  the  edge  o'  the  Pacific,  all  winter  long, 
would  be  a  good  time  for  writin'  up  our  dally  doln's, 
like  the  Cap'ns  told  us.  Ye've  got  some  jotted 
notes  an'  so  have  I.  Las'  night  I  asked  them  for 
their  papers,  so  we  could  compare  ours  wl'  them  an' 
be  makin'  no  mistakes." 

"That's  a  fine  Idea  ye  had!'*  Andy  straightened 
up  and  looked  with  Interest  and  approval  at  his 
cousin.     "An'  'tis  a  good  way  to  pass  a  rainy  day." 

The    Five    Brothers,    plus    the    two    dogs,    were 
lounging  In  a  deserted  log  hut,  which  had  been  built 
by  some  American  or  Russian  trader  who  had  also 
found  the  mouth  of  the  fabled  "Great  River  of  the 
West"  after  Its  discovery  by  Captain  Robert  Gray 
of  the  ship  Columbia,     Sea  otter  were  very  plenti- 
ful on  this  coast,  and  American  ships  came  all  the 
way  from  Boston  round  the  Horn  to  catch  them 
and  to  trade  with  the  natives  of  Oregon  and  what 
is  now  British  Columbia  for  them.     And  Russian 
traders  from  Siberia  nosed  their  ramshackle  boats 
down  along  the  coast  to  Oregon  and  even  to  Cali- 
fornia.     Here   and  there   ashore  they  built  a  log 
cabin  or  two,  sometimes  for  winter  quarters.     The 
boys  had  found  one  and,  in  spite  of  chinks  and  leaks, 
had  taken  It  for  their  own.     As  usual,  Tuleko  and 
Blue  Arrow  were  lying  fiat  on  their  blankets  star- 
ing at  nothing,  while  Wewoca  pillowed  his  kinky 
head  on  the  agreeable  dog  named  Wolf.     Squirrel 
lay  near  the  entrance,  half  asleep.      She  bestirred 
herself  occasionally,  when  someone  passed  outside, 
to  show  her  teeth  and  snarl.     No  one,  except  We- 
woca, thought  Squirrel  a  nice  dog. 
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Andy  said:  "Squirrel's  like  a  certain  sort  o'  folks. 
Stop  treadin'  on  'em,  an'  let  'em  get  over  bein' 
scared,  an'  let  'em  learn  there's  nothin'  but  the 
shinin'  sun  o'  good  will  ever  goin'  to  strike  'em,  an' 
all  the  thanks  they  show  is  to  snap  at  their  friends 
an'  bark  sass  at  the  world." 

"Aye,"  Lachlan  assented  absently.  He  was  por- 
ing over  the  diaries,  with  a  troubled  brow.  "Of 
course,  I  didn't  tell  the  Cap'ns  that  what  ye  an'  me 
most  needed  their  books  for  was  the  spellin'.  I  was 
too  clever  for  that !  An'  now  I'm  not  so  sure  the 
books'll  settle  it.  How  did  we  spell  'ocean'  the 
night  we  writ  down  about  gettin'  to  the  Pacific?" 

"0-s-h-i-n."  Andy  spelled  it  out.  "Yon's  an 
easy  word.  'Tis  long  words  only  that  might  bother 
us.  Ye  can  always  spell  short  words  by  the  sound 
o'  them." 

"Spell  'ocean'  war-drum,"  Tuleko  said,  with  a 
wicked  smile.     "Ocean  soun^  like  plenty  war-drum." 

^^Soun'  like  big  t'under.  Spell  him  t'under,"  Blue 
Arrow  chimed  in  helpfully. 

"Be  still,  the  two  o'  ye !"  Andy  ordered. 

"Well,"  said  Lachlan,  "Cap'n  Lewis  spells  it 
o-c-e-a-n.  An'  Cap'n  Clark  spells  it  two  other  ways 
— o-c-i-a-n  an'  O-c-t-i-a-n.  The  last  way  starts  wi' 
a  caDital  C3 

"H'm."  Andy  considered.  "I'll  tell  ye !  Cap'n 
Lewis,  not  bein'  so  much  of  a  travelin'  man  as 
Cap'n  Clark,  would  more  easy  mistake  how  the 
names  o'  places  is  spelled.  'Tisn't  any  disgrace  to 
him.  We'll  be  safer  choosin'  one  o'  Cap'n  Clark's 
spellin's.  What  have  ye  got  writ  there?  Spell  out 
the  words  that's  important." 
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"Listen  careful,  then."  Lachlan  cleared  his 
throat  and  read  aloud:  "  We  come  wi  capin  dark 
down  this  rivver  on  top  ov  a  Raff  an  the  wotter 
wuz  verra  Ruff  purtickler  i  the  wrappids  ware  thare 
wuz  rocks  an  whorl  pools  wuz  whorlin  an  twistin 
our  Raff  so  we  skarse  cud  Steere  it  safe  thru  an  we 
Kep  on  in  parril  ov  our  Lifes  an  came  to  the  Grate 
passifik  Octian  witch  we  herd  for  miles  before  we 
sore  it  an  the  noys  ov  its  Rorein  cud  be  herd  Dls- 
tickly.'  "  He  paused  for  breath.  "Fm  thinkin'  a 
bit  o'  punctuation  would  look  well  hereabout. 
Nothin'  fancy,  'coz  we're  plain  men.  But  mebbe  a 
full  stop?     What's  yer  opinion?" 

Andy  looked'  thoughtful.  "Aye.  Aye.  A  full 
stop's  got  a  simple,  but  nevertheless  a  verra  jirMy 
look  to  it.  Nothin'  hysterical  about  it,  like  commas 
an'  question  marks,  an'  those  pesky  things  the 
schoolmaster  called  brackets.  Don't  put  in  any 
brackets.     I've  a  terrible  disgust  o'  them!" 

"Ye  had  more  schoolin'  i'  Bunyan's  Town,  an' 
later  i'  Watauga,  than  I  had  i'  Nashville.  The  In- 
juns kept  us  too  busy  for  brackets.  So  ye  needn't 
fear  me  puttin'  any  i'  the  book.  I  never  saw  a 
bracket  i'  Nashville." 

"Ye're  the  happier  for  it!  How  did  ye  spell 
'roarin"?" 

"The  way  Cap'n  Clark  spells  it.  R-o-r-e,  wi'  a 
big  R." 

"That'll  be  the  correc'  way,"  Andy  nodded  sol- 
emnly. "  'Tis  the  same  as  I  said  afore.  Cap'n 
Lewis  has  a  lot  more  hook  learnin'  than  Cap'n 
Clark.  But  Cap'n  Clark's  the  frontiersman  o'  the 
two  men.     An'  he  looks  an'  listens  closer  to  sights 
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an'  sounds  o'  Nature.  The  way  he  heard  It  would 
be  the  way  to  spell  it.  There's  nought  bookish 
about  the  Pacific!  A  big  roar  wl'  a  big  R.  Go  on 
wi'  the  readin'." 

**That's  the  end  o'  the  book.  I  put  a  full  stop 
to  it  at  the  Pacific." 

**Well,  go  back  an'  read  some  o'  the  excltln'«parts. 
What's  writ  about  the  cloud  burstin'  ?  That  ought 
to  be  terrible  excltin'  readin'." 

*'Oh,  aye;  'tis.  'Twill  make  their  hairs  stand  on 
end  i'  Virginia  an'  Philadelphia."  Lachlan  cleared 
his  throat  again  and  began:  "capin  dark  tuk  Us  on 
a  huntin  party  an  we  All  had  our  guns  an  the  capin 
tuk  His  Umbereller  an  wen  We  wuz  on  the  bank  ov 
the  rivver  the  Hewens  grew  feerfu  Black  coz  a 
twistin  burstin  Clowd  Blue  up  All  over  the  Peralrle 
an  speshully  down  the  rivver  ware  the  wotter  Rose 
Termenjously  wile  we  wuz  lukln  at  it  an  befour  We 
cud  count  20  or  2  duzzen  we  wuz  fourced  to  flea  an 
allso  fly  up  the  bank  wile  the  Wiled  an  Rorein  Ter- 
menjous  Flud  cllmed  after  Us  hand  over  fist  foil 
ov  dead  Bufellows  an  by  Marecy  an  Thanksglvin 
we  eskaped  an  safed  All  our  guns  an  suplles  but  only 
capin  dark  whoo  lost  His  Umbereller  witch  wuz  the 
only  Umbereller  1  the  Grate  West  an  witch  wuz 
swep  away  compleatly  by  the  Rane  an  the  Termen- 
jous  Flud." 

"Ye  could  put  another  full  stop  to  that,"  Andy 
suggested.  Lachlan  did  so.  "We've  writ  it  verra 
well,  Lachlan.  A  man  gets  a  thriUin^  feelin'  out  of 
it !     I'm  glad  ye  thought  to  put  in  the  umbrella." 

"Oh,  aye.  Queer  enough,  Cap'n  Lewis  writ  the 
part  in  his  an'  Cap'n  Clark's  book  about  the  storm, 
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an'  he  left  out  the  umbrella.  An'  I  told  him  of  it 
when  he  first  let  me  read  it.  An'  he  started  shoutin^ 
wi'  laughter;  an'  then  he  says  he's  much  obliged  to 
be  reminded.  An'  he  writ  it  right  then — nothin' 
fine,  like  ours,  but  jes'  the  bare  facts:  'Cap'n  Clark 
lost  his  umbrella.'  Ye'd  think,  him  knowin'  so  many 
elegant  words,  he'd  make  more  o'  that." 

*'Aye.  Ye'd  think  so.  Ye  didn't  put  down  about 
the  Injuns?" 

*'No.  I  wanted  to  keep  this  part  terrible  thrilHn', 
an'  not  spoil  it  wi'  a  lot  o'  so-an'-so." 

"Aye.  Nothin'  excitin'  about  Injuns."  Andy 
nodded  his  approval.  "I  like  'termenjous.'  It  gives 
a  grand  style  to  the  writin'." 

"Well,"  Lachlan  said,  modestly,  "I  jes'  happened 
to  think  o'  the  word.  I'm  not  takin'  credit  to  my- 
sel'.  We're  plain  men  that  don't  act  proud  when 
luck  is  wi'  us,  neither  in  huntin',  warrin',  nor  writin'. 
We'll  get  on  fine,  doin'  a  bit  i'  the  book  every  day 
till  winter  passes.  'Twill  be  finished  by  the  time 
we're  headed  for  St.  Louis  again." 

A  little  before  the  time  of  preparing  for  depar- 
ture homeward.  Barking  Water  announced  that  he 
had  Important  Items  to  contribute  to  the  diary. 

"Aye.  He'll  be  wantin'  us  to  set  down  how  he 
bought  his  big  basket  from  the  Injun  woman  an'  got 
it  terrible  cheap,  too,"  Andy  remarked  with  a  grin. 

"He's  writ  it  hlssel'  In  pictures,  Injun  style,  on 
pieces  o'  birch  bark,"  Larchlan  said.  "Look  here. 
'TIs  Interestin'  to  see." 

The  cousins  spread  out  the  bits  of  bark  and 
studied  the  drawings  which  Wewoca  had  made  with 
the  point  of  his  knife.     Barking  Water  explained. 
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"It  is  the  story  of  the  agreeable  dog  named  Wolf. 
Here  he  fights  the  bad  man,  Johnsee,  who  is  on 
horseback.  There  he  swims  in  the  flood  and  saves 
Lewee's  and  Clakkee's  papers.  Here  again  he 
brings  home  the  brown  Indian  dog  named  Squirrel. 
Here  he  swims  in  Pacifee." 

"Aye.'^  Lachlan  admitted  that  he  could  follow 
these  adventures,  in  a  very  general  way,  in  the  few 
lines  of  the  drawings.  "But  what  is  he  doing  here, 
sitting  in  a  position  neither  dog  nor  man  can  man- 
age, with  three  of  his  paws  up,  one  on  his  head, 
and  one  on  his  stomach,  and  the  other  on  his  back? 
And  what  are  these  fish  with  claws  flying  round 
him?" 

"He  is  scratching  fleas,"  said  Wewoca.  "These 
large  Pacifee  fleas  are  very  annoying  to  him.  You 
are  mistaken  to  call  them  fish."  Lachlan  translated, 
and  Andy  also  shouted  over  this. 

"Here  he  is,  sitting  by  the  basket;  and  that,  I 
suppose,  is  Squirrel  in  the  basket;  but  what  are  all 
these  round  things,  like  eggs  with  eyes,  roosting  on 
Squirrel's  back?" 

Wewoca's  eyes  rolled  terribly.  He  took  Lach- 
lan's  arm  and  led  him  to  a  corner  of  the  cabin, 
lifted  a  blanket,  and  disclosed  Squirrel  lying  in  the 
huge  flat  basket  in  the  midst  of  her  puppies. 

"Andy I  Blue  Arrow!  Runner!  Squirrel's  got 
puppies!"  Lachlan  shouted.  News  of  another  Pa- 
cific Ocean  to  the  left,  or  of  a  buflalo  stampede 
along  the  shores  of  the  Columbia,  could  hardly  have 
caused  more  excitement.  Everybody  in  camp  came 
in  to  see  the  puppies.  It  was  a  long  time  before 
even  Andy  and  Lachlan  could  discuss  in  peace  the 
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finest  and  flowerlest  way  of  entering  the  great  event 
in  the  diary.  There  was  no  doubt  that  it  called  for 
the  noblest  and  most  dramatic  form  of  literary  ex- 
pression. While  Lachlan  made  a  tentative  draft, 
Andy  went  to  Lewis'  hut  to  ask  him  how  to  spell 
^Caesar,'  which  was  one  puppy's  name.  The  draft 
was  revised  several  times  before  it  was  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory.   At  last  Lachlan  made  the  entry: 

'*0n  march  15  1806  We  wuz  at  Fourt  Clatsop 
ware  We  had  ben  All  winter  an  Barkin  Wotter  gave 
us  All  a  Termenjous  soopprize  i  showin  us  the 
Injun  Dog  named  Skwirl  had  becum  a  Muther  the 
Farther  bein  the  Agreebell  Dog  named  Wolf  both 
ar  doin  well  as  cud  be  expected  an  We  named  them 
as  Pollers. 

*'Milk  is  the  wun  Bird  Womins  Babe  grabed  by 
the  Tale  coz  a  Babe  goes  fer  Milk  nacherly  an  the 
Black  is  named  Sinders  an  the  Black  an  Tan  We 
named  Bumble  coz  wewoka  sed  its  culler  wuz  like 
a  Bees  an  we  named  the  yallerish  Brown  wun  We- 
We  coz  it  is  the  smallest  an  tharefour  Weest  ov  All 
an  the  Pale  Black  wun  that  has  mos  gray  on  it  like 
Wolfs  Stummick  an  Noze  is  named  Ghost  wich  is 
how  capin  lewis  spels  it  an  the  wun  that  died  We 
named  D  Caesar  coz  it  wuz  D  Caesed  wen  we 
sore  it  an  this  is  wy  the  mos  Termenjous  event  ov 
Our  trip  wuz  wen  skwirl  wuz  seen  i  the  Basket  wi 
Her  Poopps." 
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THE  LONG  TRAIL  ENDS 

Six  months  later  the  Five  Brothers,  hardier  than 
ever  and  unashamed  of  their  tattered  clothes,  were 
sauntering  through  the  streets  and  lanes  of  St, 
Louis.  For  these  first  few  days  after  the  expedi- 
tion's safe  arrival  from  two  years  in  the  great 
unknown,  the  little  town  was  theirs.  Wherever  any 
of  the  men  passed,  windows  were  opened  and  heads 
appeared  to  smile  and  call  a  greeting;  doors  were 
wide  to  them  in  every  home,  and  the  tavern-keepers 
called  them  in  to  offer  them  free  fare  for  tales  about 
the  strange  things  they  had  seen.  All  were  heroes, 
all  were  admired  and  marveled  at;  but  it  can  be 
said  safely  that  no  group  made  quite  such  a  sensa- 
tion as  the  Five  Brothers.  Wewoca  was  to  be 
thanked  for  that.  Barking  Water  undoubtedly  had 
a  special  gift  for  the  spectacular.  When  he  had 
possessed  only  one  dog,  the  agreeable  Wolf,  he  had 
allowed  that  one  to  make  him  conspicuous  enough 
on  several  occasions.  Now  he  was  master  of  six, 
and  he  insisted  on  taking  all  of  them  with  him 
wherever  he  went.  Wolf  was  running  free.  He 
could  be  depended  on  now  not  to  take  French  leave. 
But  Squirrel  and  her  pups  were  on  leash.     Wewoca 
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drove  them  tandem.  There  were  only  four  pups 
now  because,  at  La  Charette,  Boone  had  persuaded 
Wewoca  to  let  him  have  Wee-Wee  for  a  hunting 
dog.  Though  Wee-Wee  was  the  smallest,  Daniel 
thought  him  the  most  promising  of  Squirrel's  chil- 
dren as  well  as  the  handsomest.  The  others  were 
lean,  rangy,  leggy  young  dogs,  with  rough  wolfish 
coats,  and  none  too  sweet  in  disposition,  with  an 
Insatiable  curiosity.  Their  noses  went  Into  every- 
thing, and  they  carried  their  tails  like  challenging 
banners;  unlike  poor  Squirrel,  who  would  probably 
always  droop  hers  between  her  legs  In  memory  of 
her  cruel  past.  Wolf  and  Wewoca  had  all  they 
could  do  to  manage  the  obstreperous  four. 

It  was  no  wonder  that  the  procession  of  the  Five 
Brothers,  with  Barking  Water  and  six  dogs  In  the 
lead,  caused  special  remark  In  the  streets  and  lanes 
of  old  St.  Louis. 

"He's  a  verra  famous  old  French  fur  trader.  Is 
yon  Mister  Chouteau  that's  taken  the  Cap'ns  to  live 
in  his  house,"  Lachlan  said.  "An'  'tis  a  fine  house, 
as  St.  Louis  houses  go,  though  nothin'  so  fine  as  Nat 
Boone's  stone  house  I'  La  Charette.  I  wish  we  may 
find  quarters  to  suit  us,  for  I  wouldn't  sleep  another 
night  r  the  place  we  got  Into  yesterday." 

"Aye.  We'll  keep  marchin'  till  we  find  a  good 
place.  There's  plenty  taverns,  an'  some'U  have  sta- 
bles or  such-like  for  Barkin'  Water's  dogs,"  Andy 
answered.  "But  I  wouldn't  call  any  Frenchman  a 
verra  famous  fur  trader.  Ye've  got  to  know  all  a 
man's  done  I'  his  life  to  tell  how  famous  he  Is.  An', 
if  he  can't  tell  It  to  ye  I'  yer  own  plain  speech,  how 
are  ye  goln'  to  know  it?" 
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"Ye're  right  about  that.  If  the  Cap'ns  had  been 
French,  an'  us  too,  an'  discovered  all  those  won- 
derfu'  beasties  i'  the  furren  tongue,  neither  Mister 
President  Jefferson  nor  anyone  I'  the  great  world  o' 
science  would  have  heard  a  word  of  It." 

*'Nay.  Nor  understood  a  word  if  they  had  heard 
it.  That's  what's  so  wise  about  English  an'  Scotch; 
anybody  can  understand  them,  unless  he's  a  Ignorant 
ahen." 

**Lucky  we  didn't  have  to  write  our  diary  I' 
French !     'Twould  have  ben  lost  to  prosperity." 

''Aye."  Andy  nodded  solemnly.  Presently,  he 
queried:  "Did  ye  say  'prosperity'?  Pm  no  so  sure 
yon's  the  correc'  word." 

"Never  mind.  Pm  through,  wi'  writin'.  An' 
writin'  was  the  only  thing  that  made  it  necessary 
to  peel  an'  sweat  over  gettin'  the  words  correc'. 
After  this  Pm  stickin'  to  easy  matters  like  huntin' 
and  scoutin'." 

"Aye.  Writln's  like  playin'  cat's  cradle  wi'  sore 
thumbs.  Neither  easy  nor  agreeable;  nor  a  real 
man's  job,  neither." 

They  found  their  quarters,  at  last,  in  a  tavern  in 
a  muddy  lane  which  ran  out  of  a  waterfront  street. 
The  tavern  was  a  rambling  structure  of  logs  and 
clay,  with  a  rough  puncheon  floor;  no  better  than 
Its  own  barn,  where  Wewoca  could  put  up  his  dogs. 
The  barnyard  was  a-cackle  with  poultry.  The 
wrinkled  French  cook  served  old  hens,  pigs,  and 
every  other  available  meat,  stewed,  baked,  boiled, 
and  fried  in  mountains  of  rice.  Le  Bon  Vent  was 
a    riverman's   tavern,   in  short,   and  the   food   and 
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drink  were  planned  for  lusty  appetites.  There 
were  no  beds.  Hardy  fellows  just  off  the  river 
from  New  Orleans,  or  La  Charette,  slept  on  the 
floor  in  their  blankets,  or  sat  out  half  the  night  at 
the  tables  yarning  and  singing  while  the  candles 
guttered  down  into  blackness,  or  the  moon  streaked 
in.  'TTa  le  bon  i;^«;/^'— "Here's  good  wind!"— 
popular  song  of  the  French  voyageaurs^  or  the 
endless  verses  of  "Pull  on  the  Rope,"  could  be 
heard  through  the  open  doors  and  windows  of 
Le  Bon  Vent  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  and 
night. 

The  boys  sat  down  to  a  good  supper  about  dusk. 
Their  table  was  in  a  corner  of  the  dingy  room  near 
a  door  that  was  closed.  Wewoca  had  fed  and 
housed  Squirrel  and  her  pups  for  the  night,  but  he 
had  Wolf  with  him.  A  grand  ball  was  to  be  given 
to  Lewis  and  Clark  that  evening,  and  all  the  men 
of  the  expedition  were  invited  to  look  in  on  it  at 
midnight  and  to  receive  their  bite  of  supper  in  the 
grounds  of  the  mansion  afterwards.  Wewoca 
thought  that  Wolf  should  also  have  his  bone. 

Andy  said,  not  without  a  sniff,  "Bein'  plain  men, 
'tis  not  for  us  to  be  dancin'  quadrilles  wi'  the  high 
an'  proud  dames  o'  St.  Louis!  But  we'll  get  to 
see  'em  steppin'  out  wi'  the  Cap'ns." 

"Huh,"  Tuleko  grunted.  "Scalp  dance  on'y  good 
dance.     Paleface  dance  foolish." 

"No,  not  scalp  dance,"  Wewoca  said  positively. 
^'Creek  Mad  DanceF^  His  eyes  rolled  in  memory 
of  its  frenzies. 

They  were  so  intent  on  their  food  and  their  con- 
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versation  that,  at  first,  they  did  not  notice  the  rest- 
less conduct  of  Wolf.  A  low  growl  drew  his  de- 
voted master's  attention.  Wolf  was  nosing  at  the 
closed  door,  his  hair  bristling. 

^'Something  Is  there  which  he  does  not  like,"  We- 
woca  said  to  Lachlan,  gesturing  for  silence.  *'Yes. 
Men  are  talking  outside.  But  since  this  agreeable 
dog  does  not  know  them,  I  do  not  understand  why 
he  dislikes  them  and  puts  up  his  hairs." 

*'Got  a  dog  wl'  them,  likely,"  Lachlan  said.  We- 
woca  shook  his  head. 

*'No.  He  does  not  growl  In  this  particular  man- 
ner when  he  sees  dogs.  He  Is  happy,  then,  because 
he  knows  he  will  soon  be  In  a  great  fight.  This  Is 
the  kind  of  growl  he  makes  when  he  perceives  some- 
thing which  he  scorns,  with  hatred." 

*'BarkIn'  Water's  got  awfu'  foolish  notions  about 
Wolf,"  Lachlan  remarked  to  Andy. 

*'See,  over  there,  the  man  who  has  just  come  In," 
the  Runner  said  In  Delaware  to  Andy.  "He  gave 
us  evil  words  on  the  river." 

"By  thunder,  so  'tis!  Look  yonder,  Lachlan. 
Remember  that  scowlln'  face  lookln'  up  at  us  from 
the  fur  boat?" 

"Aye."  Lachlan  sat  up  straight,  staring.  "An' 
the  man  we  met,  'coz  o'  Wolf's  dog  fight,  said  he 
was  LIberte's  friend  an'  mebbe  a  Pasky  man.  His 
name's  Grinder." 

"Lachlan,  ye  remember  Pasky  said  there  was 
money  bein'  offered  In  St.  Louis  for  Cap'n  Lewis' 
dead  body?"  Andy  whispered,  excitedly. 

"Aye.     Spanish  money.     To  keep  him  from  get- 
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tin'  to  the  Pacific  an'  comin'  back  to  tell  where  the 
trail  lies.  The  Spanish  doesn't  want  Americans 
goln'  to  the  Pacific." 

"Aye.  'Twill  be  best  for  us  to  sit  awhile  an' 
watch  Mister  Grinder."    Andy's  tone  was  grim. 

"They'll  be  about  startin'  to  dance  at  the  ball, 
now,"  Lachlan  said,  presently.  "No  chance  for 
murderin'  scamps  to  come  near  Cap'n  Lewis  nor 
Clark  to-night." 

"Nay.  But  I'm  thinkin'  they  may  have  changed 
their  plans  a  bit.  'Twas  fine  for  the  Spanish  if 
their  spies  could  have  killed  Lewis  afore  he  started. 
Clark  couldn't  have  gone  on  alone.  But  killln*  one 
or  both  o'  them  now  wouldn't  keep  the  world  from 
knowin'  how  to  get  to  the  Pacific.  For  the  Cap'ns 
have  writ  it  all  down  an'  made  a  score  o'  mapsF' 

"I  see  what  ye're  drivin'  at.  Ye  think  they're 
more  likely  to  try  to  prevent  the  diaries  an'  maps 
from  ever  reachin'  Jefferson  nor  seein'  print.  Aye. 
An'  Pm  bettin'  ye're  right!  Andy,  'twould  be  a  ter- 
rible loss  if  yon  scoundrel  got  ahold  o'  that  grand 
writin'  we  did  way  out  by  the  Pacific!" 

Silent  Scot  rose. 

"Pm  goin'  down  to  the  water  an'  see  who's 
guardin'  the  warehouse  o'  Mister  Chouteau  where 
we  stored  all  the  papers.  Come  along.  But,  when 
we  pass  Grinder,  we'll  talk  as  if  we  was  goin'  to 
the  ball." 

"No  ball  for  us  to-night.  D'ye  remember  the  fine 
piece  we  writ  about  Squirrel's  pups?  Quadrilles  is 
nothin'  compared  to  that!" 

"They  could  steal  every  grand  word  we  put  down, 
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an'  slip  off  in  a  boat  to  New  Orleans  wi*  it,  while 
the  Cap'ns  an'  all  the  men  was  dancin'  an'  feedin* 
at  the  big  house!" 

This  thought  was  dire  enough  to  start  them 
swiftly  on  their  path.  They  talked  boastfully  about 
their  skill  in  dancing  as  they  went  past  Grinder. 
Their  Indian  brothers  followed  them*  silently.  We- 
woca  came  last.  As  he  turned  down  the  lane,  a 
man  moved  out  of  the  darkness  behind  the  tavern, 
going  toward  the  door.  Wolf  snarled  ferociously 
and  rushed  at  him,  but  his  leash  was  too  short  to 
allow  him  to  leap  on  the  man,  who  dashed  across 
the  lane  and  then  on  down  the  ill-lighted  street. 
Wewoca  was  panting  with  excitement  when  he 
caught  up  with  the  others. 

"Wolf  knew  that  man !  He  heard  his  voice  first 
outside  the  door,"  he  gasped  in  Creek  to  Lachlan. 
"It  is  a  man  he  hates.  He  never  attacks  those  who 
only  pass  by  him  on  the  trail." 

"Who  could  it  be?"  Lachlan  asked,  curiously. 

"Was  not  that  bad  white  man,  Johnsee,  from  St. 
Louis?  Do  you  not  remember  how  Wolf  fought 
with  him  in  the  Indian  town?  Also  that  other  bad 
man,  who  joined  us  at  Boone's  town,  and  who  helped 
Johnsee  steal  the  horses?  Wolf  would  know  those 
men  again.  He  is  an  agreeable  dog  who  forgets 
nothing.     I  think  it  was  one  of  them." 

"I  think  Wewoca  adds  an'  multiplies  the  wisdom 
o*  that  dog,"  Lachlan  said  to  Andy,  in  repeating 
what  Barking  Water  had  said.  "But  there  might 
be  some  truth  in  It.  At  any  rate,  'tis  not  unlikely 
those  men  should  turn  up  i'  St.  Louis." 
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"Aye.  They  couldn't  show  their  faces  i'  Cha- 
rette  or  St.  Charles,  wi'  our  horses — an'  LIberte 
bein'  a  deserter,  too.  Bein'  friends  o'  Grinder's  as 
well,  an'  him  bein'  a  St.  Louis  man,  here's  where 
they'd  head  for,  if  they  used  sense.  We'd  best  get 
down  through  this  mud  an'  dark  an'  find  the  Chou- 
teau man's  warehouse.  I  hope  we  don't  break  into 
the  wrong  one!    Where's  Blue  Arrow?" 

"He's  jes'  run  back  for  his  blowgun.  He  said 
we'd  best  not  make  a  noise  shootin'  in  a  strange 
town.  He  thinks  mebbe  Wewoca's  right,  an'  Wolf 
does  know  the  man." 

"Blue  Arrow  wise  man,"  said  Runner  on  the 
Wind. 

They  found  the  warehouse,  at  last,  near  the  end 
of  a  row  of  such  buildings.  A  log  platform,  mak- 
ing a  crude  wharf,  pushed  out  into  the  river  from 
it  at  one  side.  They  could  barely  see  a  small  pirogue 
tied  to  a  post.  They  poked  about  silently  looking 
for  a  means  of  entry.  Tuleko  discovered  that  the 
door  on  the  river  was  unlocked.  A  ladder  led  down 
from  it  to  the  pirogue. 

"There's  someone  inside,"  Andy  whispered. 

"Aye.  Wi'  a  lantern!  The  good  thing  about 
a  lantern  is  'twill  show  him  plain  to  us  at  once,  but 
won't  show  us  to  him  for  a  while !  We've  got  the 
advantage  if  we  can  creep  in  wi'out  disturbin'  him." 

Leaving  Tuleko  and  Wewoca  outside,  Andy  and 
Lachlan  pushed  the  door  open,  little  by  little,  with- 
out noise.  Presently  they  had  a  good  view  of  the 
man  inside.  Only  rigid  self-control  prevented  an 
outburst  on  their  part.     For  there  was  the  thief, 
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with  his  back  toward  them,  kneeling  beside  the  bun- 
dles and  boxes  belonging  to  the  expedition.  The 
bundles  were  unrolled,  the  boxes  open.  The  thief 
was  tossing  the  papers,  as  he  found  them,  into  a 
sack.  Lachlan  and  Silent  Scot  slipped  in,  tiptoed 
across  the  room.  They  might  have  captured  their 
man  easily,  if  he  had  held  anything  else  than  their 
own  diary  at  that  moment.  They  had  bound  this 
precious  manuscript  in  a  hide  cover,  sewing  it 
strongly  with  deer  sinew.  *^To  last  a  lifetime y*^  as 
Andy  had  said.  And  here  was  that  wretched  thief 
and  deserter,  Liberte,  about  to  slash  off  the  heavy 
hide  binding  with  his  hunting  knife,  because  it  was 
cumbersome  to  handle. 

*'Ye  villain!"  Andy  roared,  and  rushed  to  grasp, 
not  the  thief,  but  the  book.  Lachlan  leaped  after 
him,  with  his  rifle  raised  to  bring  the  butt  down  on 
that  villain's  head.  But  as  Andy's  fingers  closed  on 
the  book,  Liberte  let  go  of  it,  knocked  the  lantern 
over,  sprang  out  of  Lachlan's  reach,  and  dashed  for 
the  door.  Lachlan,  in  attempting  to  follow,  tripped 
over  the  sack,  in  the  blackness  of  the  room,  and  fell. 
Liberte  escaped  through  the  open  door.  Lachlan 
picked  himself  up.  Andy  found  the  lantern  and 
lighted  it. 

*'Let  him  go,"  he  said.  *'WeVe  enough  to  do 
packin'  the  papers  I'  the  boxes.  He'll  not  dare  to 
come  back  an'  try  to  thieve  the  writin's  o'  great 
men  I" 

"I  hope  the  agreeable  Wolf  takes  a  bite  o'  him," 
Lachlan  said  venomously,  on  hearing  an  angry  bark. 
They  set  to  work  repacking  the  papers. 

Outside,   things   were   happening  which   the   two 
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cousins  would  never  know.  Tuleko,  peeping  in 
after  Andy  and  Lachlan,  had  recognized  LIberte 
before  the  lantern  was  extinguished.  To  the  Dela- 
ware, here  was  not  only  an  enemy  of  his  leaders,  but 
a  man  who  had  once  attacked  him.  He  did  not  for- 
get what  LIberte  and  Johnson  had  done  to  himself 
and  Blue  Arrow.  He  had  his  knife  out,  as  he  waited 
by  the  open  door  for  LIberte's  exit.  Meanwhile 
Blue  Arrow,  seeking  for  the  other  boys,  had  come 
on  Johnson,  who  was  also  bound  for  the  warehouse. 
He  had  seen  Grinder  come  out  of  the  tavern  with 
his  roll  of  blankets  and  start  for  the  waterfront. 
It  seemed  plain  enough  that  they  Intended  to  rob 
the  expedition's  boxes  and  then  slip  off  with  their 
loot  down  river  to  New  Orleans.  Blue  Arrow 
pieced  these  Ideas  together  from  the  things  which 
he  had  overheard  when  Lachlan  and  Andy  talked 
together  about  the  Spanish  plots.  He  himself  had 
said  that  It  was  better  not  to  kill  white  men  In  a 
strange  town;  but  the  sight  of  Johnson  put  that 
wisdom  out  o.f  his  Indian  mind.  He  saw  the  man 
who  had  tried  to  drag  him  to  death  at  the  heels  of  a 
horse.  He  was  glad  of  his  silent  weapon;  though 
he  had  brought  it  out  only  for  defense,  if  peril 
should  develop.  He  would  now  use  it  to  avenge 
himself  on  Johnson. 

Blue  Arrow  slunk  into  the  shadow  of  an  adjacent 
building,  fitted  the  dart  to  the  blowgun,  and  stood, 
motionless,  while  Johnson  went  past  him  toward 
the  warehouse,  which  was  only  a  few  feet  away. 
There  was  a  short  flight  of  rough  log  steps  from 
the  ground  to  the  platform.  Blue  Arrow  waited 
until  Johnson  mounted  these  steps,  lifting  the  Ian- 
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tern  he  carried  to  throw  the  Hght  up  as  he  dimbed. 
When  the  gleam,  rising,  revealed  the  man's  head 
and  shoulders  clearly.  Blue  Arrow  sent  the  dart 
speeding  to  its  mark.  It  was  the  sound  of  John- 
son^s  body  falling  to  the  platform  that  made  Wolf 
bark.  Blue  Arrow  ran  noiselessly  up  the  steps  and 
along  the  platform,  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
dog's  bark  had  come,  and  reached  the  other  two 
Indians  just  in  time  to  see  Liberte  go  down  from 
Tuleko's  knife-thrust. 

*'Your  dog  is  wise,"  he  said  to  Wewoca.  "Be- 
cause he  remembered  the  bad  white  man,  we  were 
able  to  reason  and  to  prepare.  Otherwise  we  would 
not  have  thought  of  these  two  men,  and  they  might 
have  done  harm  to  us." 

"It  will  be  best  to  say  nothing  to  Silent  and  Lak- 
lan  Chate,"  Wewoca  advised.  "They  also  are  white 
men  and  this  is  a  white  man's  town." 

"Yes,"  Tuleko  agreed,  understanding  in  a  gen- 
eral way  what  Barking  Water  had  said  in  Creek. 
"Look!"  He  pointed  to  where  another  lantern 
shone  in  the  shadows  below  them.  They  could 
barely  see  the  man  who  carried  it.  They  them- 
selves were  in  complete  darkness,  as  Johnson's  lan- 
tern had  fallen  to  the  ground  and  gone  out.  The 
man  below  went  along  under  the  platform.  They 
could  see  the  light  through  the  chinks  between  the 
logs;  and  soon  they  heard  him  leap  into  the 
pirogue.  In  a  moment  more  they  saw  him  as  he 
moved  to  the  far  end  of  the  boat  and  set  the  lan- 
tern down.  It  was  Grinder.  He  looked  up  and 
saw  the  figures  of  Blue  Arrow  and  Tuleko  vaguely 
outlined  against  the  dark  sky.     He  supposed  them 
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to  be  his  friends,  and  called  to  them  to  throw  their 
loot  into  the  pirogue  and  to  come  down  themselves, 
because  it  was  time  to  start  down  river.  Tuleko 
whispered  to  the  other  two.  Wew^oca  drew  his 
knife  and,  dropping  flat  so  as  not  to  be  seen,  crept 
to  the*  post  where  the  rope  of  the  pirogue  was  tied. 
Blue  Arrow  dragged  Johnson's  body  to  the  edge 
and  lifted  it,  with  Tuleko's  aid.  As  quickly  as  they 
could  manage  it,  they  threw  the  two  bodies,  one 
after  the  other,  into  the  hold. 

"Heavy  stuff,*'  Grinder  called  from  the  far  end 
of  the  boat.  Wewoca  slashed  the  rope,  and  the 
boat  swung  out,  turning,  on  the  swift  eddying  cur- 
rent. Grinder  shouted  in  amazement  and  rushed 
forward  with  the  lantern,  evidently  hoping  to  run 
his  pole  in  behind  the  wharf's  support  and  stop  the 
boat.  In  the  hold,  his  lantern  showed  him  what 
had  been  flung  there.  He  uttered  a  hoarse  scream 
and  dropped  both  lantern  and  pole.  The  pirogue 
floated  and  swirled  on,  always  outward,  for  the  ed- 
dies swung  it  away  from  shore.  A  little  later,  there 
was  a  faint  splash.  Tuleko  said  he  thought  he  saw 
Grinder  swimming  for  shore.  The  pirogue  floated 
and  swirled  on — "down  river,  down  river." 

"I  t'ink  us  see  Grinder  too  no  more  t'is  trip,'' 
Runner  said,  and  smiled. 

"The  spirits  remove  unpleasant  persons,"  We- 
woca Informed  them.  Blue  Arrow  grunted  and 
pushed  the  door  open.  The  three  Indians  and  the 
agreeable  dog  named  Wolf  went  In. 

"Liberte  gone,"  Runner  on  the  Wind  said  lacon- 
ically, squatting  on  the  floor.  "I  t'ink  he  not  come 
back." 
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**Aye?  Good  riddance,"  said  Andy.  "Go  on  wi' 
the  reading  Lachlan.  'Tis  yer  own  handwrltin',  an' 
so  yeVe  the  proper  one  to  be  worried  by  it.  Ah,  but 
'twas  a  fine  tale  we  writ  beside  the  Pacific!" 

*TeVe  right.  The  style  of  it  is  terrible  thrillin'." 
Lachlan  cleared  his  throat  and  continued:  "'The 
mos  termenjous — — '  ^* 


AUTHOR'S  NOTE 

For  a  detailed  account  of  this  expedition,  boys 
should  read  Lewis  and  Clark's  Journals,  The  Au- 
thor's Adventurers  of  Oregon,  now  In  most  high 
schools,  gives  a  historic  sketch  of  the  great  adven- 
ture and  of  the  later  careers  of  the  leaders.  In 
Andy  Breaks  Trail  the  purpose  has  not  been  to  fol- 
low the  dally  events  as  told  In  the  Journals,  but 
rather  to  picture  the  Great  West  as  It  appeared  to 
the  men  who  saw  It  first,  and  also  to  exemplify  the 
vigorous  mental  and  moral  qualities  of  the  frontiers- 
men of  that  period.  For  Intelligent  leadership,  for 
loyal  cooperation,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition 
shares  first  honors  with  any  subsequent  one  of  like 
scope.  Besides  the  leaders  and  Boone,  Bird  Woman, 
the  deserter,  LIberte,  and  Grinder  are  historic,  al- 
though all  their  acts  are  not.  Lewis  was  murdered 
three  years  later  at  an  Inn  kept  by  Grinder.  Like 
Silent  Scot  and  The  White  Leader — and  the  South 
American  jungle  tale.  The  Tiger  Who  Walks  Alone 
- — Andy  Breaks  Tail  endeavors  to  present  the  type 
of  man  (physically,  morally,  and  Intellectually  fit) 
who.  In  all  periods,  has  battled  successfully  with 
Wild  Earth — which  makes  an  end  of  the  fool  as 
ruthlessly  as  It  kills  the  weakling. 

Constance  Lindsay  Skinner. 
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